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- ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Cunistianity deciding the Fate of yet, owing to the extravagant notions 
Nations. which have been broached by some 
“Si nous etions assez heureux pour commentators, and others who have 
que un grand monarque voulut un jour ee x apply —— ere 
prendre a coeur d’entendre l’empire de la ictions to the as there 
religion, et de la charité, on avancerait 4aré not wanting many who look upon 
plus en dix ans pour la gloire de Dieu, et the whole as presumptuous, or ab- 
je bonheur du genre humain, qu’ on ne surd. Forgetting that — 18 
fera autrement en phusieurs siecles. La subject to abuse, they deny the matter 
reunion de tous les esprits constitue la in toto, because, perhaps, the means 
Cité de Dieu, et le monde physique. or the mode displeases them. Pre- 
Rien dans les oeuvres du Createur de plus diction, however, is, im a very great 
sublime et de plus divine. C'est lamo- measure, founded upon the know- 
narchie vraiment universelle, et le etat le ledge of the natural and moral conse- 
ee: Liven quences of good and evil; at the 
IPBNITZ. same time admitting the superintend- 
NHE conclusion that nations are ance of Providence, or God's moral 
sometimes infatuated, is as com- government of the world. These are 
mon to observation as that individuals prineiples which cannot be denied 
are so, when their conduct is impra- without incurring the guilt or folly of 
dent, rash, or unaccountable. Hence Atheism. On this ground, and upon 
it is evident that our own situation, ‘the authority of revelation, an Apos- 
which beyond all doubt is unprece- tle’s admonition, Despise not Prophe- 
dented, is frequently exciting the en- syings, becemes a lesson of prudence 
quiry where and how will these things and’candour. 





end, Consistent with this disposition 
of mind, if the metropolis may be 
taken as an example for the rest of 
the country, every aid that can possi- 
bly contribute to throw any light upon 
futurity is greedily caught up. New 
prophecies, or even the’ most extrava- 
gant explanations of those: of anti- 
quity, find numerous purchasers. 
Moore’s almanack, and the ravings 
of Johanna Souihcot, are both con- 
sulted upon the same principle, and 
with the same views, In fact, no- 
thing written upon the subject of pro- 
phecy, rational or enthusiastic, now 
remains long upon the shelves, or 
even upon the stalls of the meanest 
bookseller, In a word, excepting 
among those who have an advantage 
in the continuance of the present war, 
“a kindof feeling as to its probable is- 
sue, has increased, and is increasing ; 
Univwasazr Mae, Vou. XVI. 


Sir Isaac Newton, a great philoso- 
her, as well as many of the most 
earned and rational divines, have su 

sed the books of Daniel and't 

evelations to have been prophetical 
histories of the chosen people; the 
Christian church, and the kingdoms 
connected with it, in all its sufferings 
and changes of fortune, till a period 
should: come when it should prevail 
in its purity without persecution and 
without enemies. Tis will appear 
more or less from the perusal of al- 
most every commentator on the pro- 

hecies. On this ground the Rev. 
Mr. Kett wrote his work, called His- 
tory the best Interpreter of Prophecy, 
and every writer has, accordingly, en- 
deavoured to accommodate the cir- 


‘cumstances delineated in the sacred 


books.to his own, or former times. 
a as events of every kind are 
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exhibited in the prophetical books, 
people unread it divinity may be sur- 
prised at the confidence of many ex- 
planations, &c. but when it is consi- 
dered that the symbols of the pro- 
a very much resemble those of 

eraldry, and that this is, therefore, 
a kind of heraldic painting, much of 
the supposed difficulty of this study 
naturally diminishes. 

However, al] commentators are so 
far from being equally useful, that I 
think the ahcients, such as Mede, Sir 
Isaac Newton, Whitby, Gill, and 
others, with a few exceptions, far 

referable to the moderns, Dr. Horse- 
y, Bishop Newton, Faber, and others. 
The ancients wrote impartially, and 
without any political bias, and more 
with a single eye to the discovery of 
truth; because a 4 were indifferent 
as to the nations or the persons of those 
whom they supposed might be instru- 
mental in the fulfilment of the pro- 
= they endeavoured to unravel. 

n one point, however, all, with very 
few exceptions, have most piously 
agreed, viz. that the Pope and the 
city of Rome, and no other place or 
person, arewholly Antichrist and An- 
tichristian ! !!—The moderns, on the 
contrary, particularly Bishop Horsely 
and Mr. Faber, dissent from their 
Page ner oe altogether, and charita- 

ly exculpating Rome and Popery 
from these four charges, find it more 
convenient to fix them upon France 
and its most powerful and obnoxious 
Ruler !!!—Sometime since, Robes- 
— was proclaimed the “‘ Man of 

in” by an accommodating divine in 
the north of England; yet, however 
these political adaptations may please 
the persons interested in the continu- 
ance of political or religious delusions, 
they.have been very justly condemned 
by the more rational and enlightened. 

The uncandid manner with which 
these gentlemen treat history has been 
thus properly-noticed in “ The Ful- 
filment of Revelation, or Prophetic 
History of the Declensions and Res- 
toration of the Christian church,” by 
the Rev. William Ward, A.M. 1809. 
He observes—‘* Almost all the writ- 
ers of our age on the Revelations, as 
Kett, Faber, &c. may be considered 
as followers of Bishop Newton, and 
the Bishop himself of Lowman, whose 
ay he improved and illustrated in 

ws celebrated dissertations. It con- 
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sisted in their being historians them. 
selves as well as interpreters, ard thug 
uniting two offices, which are hard] 
compatible : the one being a check on 
the other, and the chief excellence of 
the one being to relate peneral facts 
impartially, but of the other to apply 
them to a particular purpose. The 
Bishop of Bristol, notwithstanding his 
learning and his candour, by relati 
events in his own words, was in dan- 
ger of conforming his language to the 
prophecy, and when a difficulty oc. 
curred, by representing facts of his 
own colouring, of producing a forced 
likeness to the prophecy.—(The ad. 
vantage is great when the words and 
phrases of men, unconstrained in re- 
cording certain events, tally with the 
prophetic — language).”—See Whit. 
aker's Essays. 

‘¢ As instances of the above, to 
which the Newtonian method is sub. 
ject in ee and interested hands, 
I may refer to the numerous partial 
histories of the French revolution by 
interpreters of the prophecies concern 
ing Antichrist. Faber, though. he 
writes in. general like one that fears 

» yet trims the matter with re- 
spect to Antichrist: and, to establish 
his new interpretation, thus represents 
the banishment of the French clergy 
in 1792 :—The ministers of religion 
were now no more; and no traces ofr | 
Christianity could be found in the re 
probate metropolis of the Atheistical 
Republic. One of the churches was 
converted into an heathen temple, 
the den of the foreign God, and of his 
kindred Mahuzzim, and the rest were 
used as places of festivity and amuse- 
ment.” 


To shew the complete triumph of 
Antichrist, he represents the minis 
ters of religion in general as annihi- 
lated and passes over his Protestant 
brethren who remained in France, 
and enjoyed the perfect freedom of 
religious exercise. He represents 
those who were massacred or ba- 
nished as having érue religion, thougli 
they were the men who had the mark 
of the beast, the slaves of superstition 
and tyranny; and not a Protestant 
minister, either Lutheran or Calvin- 
ist, fled the country! Any one might 
hence enquire, Js this the ménaster 
a reformed church, or an abettor 
Popery ? An impartial historian would 
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felate the various circumstances ; and 
even lukewarm Protestantism could 
not find shelter under his history.” 

Sir Isaac Newton, in pages 251, 
952, of his Observations on the Apo- 
calypse, remarked, ‘* that the folly of 
interpreters has been to foretel times 
and things by this prophecy, as if 
God designed to make them pro- 
phets,” by which they have brought 
themselves and the prophecy into 
contempt. ‘* The event of things pre- 
dicted many ages before, will be a 
convincing argument that the world 
is governed by Providence.” For as 
the few and obscure prophecies con- 
cerning Christ’s first coming were for 
setting up the Christian religion, 
which all nations have sincecorrupted, 
so the many and clear prophecies con- 
cerning Christ's second coming, are 
not only for predicting, but also for 
effecting a recovery and re-establish- 
ment of the Jong lost truth, and set- 
ting up.a kingdom wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. 

If Sir Isaac Newton had used the 
term long lést charity instead of the 
long lost truth, he might have been 
more correct. The grand corruption 
of Christianity certainly centres in 
this, and this alone: the want of it 
is the only thing in which * all na- 
tions have corrupted the Christian re- 
ligion.” Here, perhaps, all the mo- 
dern commentators are at issue with 


this great philosopher. They have ° 


miserably deceived themselves and 
others by vainly supposing there has 
been no corruption, &c. any where 
but in France or in Rome ! 

The second coming of Christ to de- 
stroy this corruption on which .Sir 
Isaac is so clear and determinate, is 
very ably illustrated against the ob- 
Jections of Gibbon and others to the 
twenty-fourth chap. of St. Matthew, 
by the Rev. Mr. Ward. It might 
suit Mr. Gibbon, as an unbeliever, to 
misrepresent a Christian prediction ; 
but it is rather astonishing that the 
Rev. Mr. Nisbett, a divine of the 
church of England, should take infi- 
nite pains to make it appear that the 
predictions in that chapter were solely 
— to the destruction of Jerusa- 


Our Lord's discourse, Mr. Ward 
es, contains two prophecies ; 
sve relating to the destruction of Je- 


rusalem, and the other to ‘his second 
coming, which are connected toge- 
ther, use the final accomplish- 
ment of the one would immediately 
precede that of the other. It is said 
that “* Jerusalem should be trodden 
down of the gentiles until the times 
of the gentiles be fulfilled,” and that 
then, after those times should be ful- 
filled, should be the second coming, 
Luke xxi. 24, 27, and Matt. xxiv. 2y. 
Our Lord's declaration is, ‘* Verily, I 
say unto you, this generation shall not 
ass till all these things be- fulfilled, 
att. xxiv. 34; in which the word 
yemres, translated, shall be fulfilled, 
signifies literally shall be born, or be- 
gin to come to pass. Therefore, those 
who understood the /itera/ sense of 
Christ's discourse would not have ex- 
pected that the then existing genera- 
tion should have beheld his coming in 
the clouds, and the final accomplish- 
ment of the prophecy.” This, he 
says, the Apostle cautions us against 
in 2d Thess. II. 1,2. Here the apostle 
predicted another great event, the 
rise and fall of Antichrist, which 
would precede the second coming. 
John, who wrote the Revelation afler 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and near 
the close of that generation, still as- 
serts the second coming in the clouds, 
and connects many more events with 
it ; some accomplished, and some now 
accomplishing. 

That the coming of Christ is not 
to be personal, as bas been commonly 
believed, I think has been proved in 
former letters, signed Anti-Mercator 
and supported upon the authority of 
Scripture and the suffrage of the late 
Bp. Hard and other leamed commen- 
tators. The practice of confounding 
the person of Christ with the spirit 


_and power of his gospel, has been one 


grand hindrance to the understanding 
of the prophetic parts of the New 
Testament, which has only been 
equalled by another weak and un- 
scriptural notion. that this great event 
is connected with the destruction of 
the termination of the period of thig 
world’s existence. 

Besides Dr. Paley, who, upon good 
grounds, —- the world yet in its 
infancy, and other close investigators, 
who can discern nothing in the Scrip- 
tures to warrant the idea of its de- 
— there are not wanting whole 
2X 2 
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sects of Christians whose belief is that 
it will met be destroyed. What then 
is the destruction, apd what is that 
grand period ‘of visitation and, judg- 
ment to which so. mahy predictions in 
the Old and New Testaments allude 
in terms that, as to their general im- 
port, cannot be disputed? I answer, 
the learned well know that the Greek 
word aon, translated world in the 
New Testament, should frequently 
be rendered by. secu/um or the age: 
and that its plural is ateas or ages, 
times, or dispensations. There is, 
therefore, the Mosaic world, . age, 
time, or dispensation: the Christian 
age, time, or dispensation, and the 
age of the apostacy. In the gospels it 
is clear, that even the founder of 
Christianity (and since his Apostles) 
foretold that the age or world of 
Christianity, or the Christian dispen- 
sation would become so corrupt in 
process of time, that to restore it the 
second coming of Christ in spirit and 
power, to destroy Antichrist and. put 
an end to to that world or age, would 
be equally as necessary .as his first 
coming in person was to establish it ;: 
Thus the Saviour, excepting that 
wicked one whose coming is after the 
working of Satan, with all power and 
ome and lying wouders, stood with 

deceivableness of unrighteousness 
in them that perish, and of those who 
were under a strong delusion, will 
not come again to destroy, but to save: 
Nui aliogetherihat we may have life, 
but that we (the Christian world) may 
have it more abundantly. 

It may be objected that this appli- 
cation of the Scripture does away the 
salutary idea of the last judgment and 
the punishment of the wicked : such 
an inference is net just; for though 
the great and general judgment ex- 
pressed all through the New Testa- 
ment is to take place upon kings, 
kingdoms, and nations, and people 
collectively, for the destruction of 
Antichrist, and the introduction of a 
new heaven and a new earih, or a 
new state of things in the room of the 
old Apostacy, it dees not interfere 
with the particular judgment of indi- 
viduals—it does not remove that tri- 
bulation and anguish denounced upon 
every soul of man that deeth evil, to 
the Jew first, and also to the Gentile 
—it does not invalidate the declara- 
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tion, that ‘It is appointed for all 

men once to die, and after death, that 

is immediately after death, the judg. 

ment ;’ or, as it has been energeti. 

cally paraphrased,— 

«¢ When we have once resign’d our sinful 
breath, 

(For we can die but once) then aftendeath 

Th’ immortal soul imrsediately goes 

To endless joys, or everlasting woes.” 

As to the resurrection, as far as re. 
ates to individuals, equally with death 
and judgment, it is both present and 
future, Marvel not, the hour is coms 
ing, and mow is, that all that are in 
their graves (of sin and unbelief) shall, 
or do hear the voice of the Son of’ 
God and come forth; they that have 
done good to the resurreciion of lifes 
and bey that have done evil to the 
resurrection of condemnation. 

Thus the Christian religion by no 
means excludes the judgmient or con- 
demnation of individuals. It is, in 
fact, a system of judgment and re. 

tts judgments have shaken 
thrones and destroyed sceptres—it 
was'the introduction of Christianity, 
which shook and overturned ancient 
Rome and iis dependent sovereigns= 
and its reformation is now doing the 
same by modern apostate Rome, and 
those potentates who were attached 
to it. The author of the Christian re- 
ligion, in order that it may arrive at 
its purity, threatens to make the hea- 
vens, that is the higher powers, in op- 
position to its precepts, to depart like 
a scrowl; to flee from his presence, 
and the elements to melt with fervent 
heat, in order that new heavens and 
a new earth wherein dwelleth righte- 
ousness may be established. These 
strong figurative expressions have no 
reference whatever to the destruction 
of this material world, but to the cata- 
strophe of the Antichristian world or 
age of apostacy and corruption, whieh 
it was necessary should be removed. 

The mean and narrow ideas whieh 
men generally form of time withte- 
spect to the Deity have hitherto ope- 
rated materially upon the grandeor 
and subiimity of the Christian reli- 
gion. -That great practical divine, 
Dr. Paley, some time before his death 
remarked, ‘‘ That the promise in the 
second chapter of the Epistle to 
Hebrews must refer to a still future 
order of things; and that to vemow 
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any opinion of their improbability, Horselys ignorantly teach; but to a 
weoaght constantly to bear in our ‘ change in the order of nature,” or 
min! this momentous truth, that in rather of the Christian world, of 
the hands of the Deity time is no- which change Christiahs are to be the 
thing; thathe has eternity to act in. objects. The same remark, he a 
The Christian dispensation, ney, the may be repeated concerning the first 
world itself, mey be in its infancy. and second death expressly spoken of 
Amore perfec: display of the power in the Revelations, xx. 0. which 
of Christ and his religion may be in deaths, I beg leave to add, have no 
reserve, and the ages which it may allusion whatever tothe natural death 
endure after the obstacles and impe- or decease of men or individuals, or 
diments to its reception are removed, any mode of torment afterwards—the 
may be beyond comparison longer jirst death meaning the death of apos~ 
than those which we have seen, in tacy in the Christian church, and the 
which it has been struggling with second the punisiiment of the perse- 
t difficulties.” cutors and apostates, at the time when 
With respect to “ the future dis- the church, which is bis glorious 
pensation” in this world Dr. Paley ob- ody, is to be restored, and the beast 
serves, that among the ‘‘ expressions and the false prophet, viz. the secular 
which professedly refer to circum- powers and the false church are cast 
stances that are to take place in this into the Jake of fire and brimstone, 
new state, and noi before,” the words Rev. xix. 20. 
“ Father 1 will, that they alsowhom Consistent with the true idea of 
thou hast given me be with me where the resurrection or ré-appearance of 
lam, that they may “ehold my glory, Christ's glorious church or fody upon 
which thou hast given me,” belong to the earth, the greatest part of the 
the future economy or government fifteenth chapter of the first of Corin- 
which appears to be destined for the thians is perfectly intelligible, as de- 
human creation; “ for this,” he ju- scribing the resurrection. of Christ’s 
diciously observes, ‘‘ was spoken, not body collectively, and not ours indi- 
merely of the tweive who were then vidually ; therefore spiritual and not 


~ 








sitting with Jesus; but of his. disci- 
ciples in future ages of the world.” 
The words In my father’s house are 
many mansions, and I go to prepare a 
place for you, Dr. Paley also under- 
star.ds as referring to the expected pe- 
riod generally called the Millenium. 
Among the passages of Scripture, 
which indicate the changes then to 
be wrought in our condition, the doc- 
tor enumerates that which says ‘ he 
shall change our vile body, (our bod 

of humiliation) that it may be like his 
glorions body :—of our being ‘ un- 
clothed,’ « clothed upon,’ ‘ the dead 
in Christ rising first,’ ‘ meeting the 
Lord in the air,’"&c, The particular 
signification of the ‘ glorious body,’ 
he says, is * waiting to be cleared up 


-by our experience of the event.’ This 
certainly cannot be after ‘he end of 


all things and of all men! From all 
Which it is clear that he does not ap- 
py these passages as the coramon run 
of divines doto a pane after this life, 
and to a place different from that 
which we now inhabit ; nor yet to 
the destruction of the world, which 


maby diyines down to the Fabers and 


natural death is the ‘ last enemy 
which is to be destroyed,’ the end or 
the period of time being come when 
he, Christ, ‘ shall have delivered Trp 
the kingdom to God, even the Father, 
when he shal] have put down all the op- 
position of spiritual wickedness in high 
places, and all authority and power ; 
when.the trumpet shall sound, and the 
dead (those before in obscurity, in 
weakness, and under oppression,) 
shall be raised. This mention of the 
trumpet here by the ‘Apostle corres- 

onds with the sound of the trampets 
in 1 Thess. c. iv. 16. Rev. c. viii. to 
xi. when the Antichristian kings of 
the earth who have held the church in 
captivity, are to be gathered together 
to battle. See Rev. xvi. 14. ‘ the bat- 
tle of that yreat day of God Almighty’ 
in the place called Armageddon, or 
mountain of slanghter. See also Re- 
velations xiv. 10. and chap. xix. 11 to 
21.. Ina word,“ sufficient proof has 
beeh brovght forward in the essays 
signed <Anti-Mercator, to which [ 
have before alluded, that according 
to the soundest and most rational com- 
mentators, the Germanic empire, and 
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Old France, the strongest bulwarks 


of the Antichristian hierarchy, were 


to be overthrown, these being the 
principal kingdoms that have made 
war with the lamb, or the pure re- 
Igion, among which some, it ts hoped, 
unwarrantably, have gone so far a3 to 
include our own country: thus, 

** Unfortunately, England was also 
2 limb of Antichrist, aud partook with 
her in shedding innocent blood, and 
has, therefore, just ground to fear a 
proportionate punishment. Seeing 
the horrors of the continent, and the 
fury of a monstrous gigantic power, 
we may well cry out with bleeding 
hearts, like Pitt, ‘Oh my country, 
my country !’ Vide, ‘The New Theo- 
logical Dictionary, Edinburgh, print- 
ed 1807—-Article Antichrist. 

However, as to exclude any act of 
Providence from the recent fall of so 
many powers as we have witnessed, 
or to impute a revolution that has 
nearly gone through all Christendom 
to blind chance, or to an agency 
merely human, would argue insensi- 
bility or hardness of heart; it may be 
only necessary to retrace in our minds 
a series of events the most important 
and astonishing which, perhaps, can- 
not be couched in terms more striking 
and appropriate than those adopted by 
the Rev. Mr. Duatens, in a skete 
which he has lately published, en- 
titled * The Sights | have seen.’ 

** | have seena king imprisoned by 
his son (a), five emperors massacred 
(4), five kings assassinated (c), six 
kings deposed (d), five republics an- 





(a) Victor, King of Sardinia, in 
1782. 

(6) Peter Ill. John VI. Paul L. 
Emperors of Russia; Selim Il. in 
July, 1808, and Mustapha IV. No- 
vember 17, 1808, Emperors of Con- 
stantineple. 

fc) Joseph, King of Portugal, 
Louis XV. Louis XVI. Louis XVIL. 
Kings of France; Gustavus IL. King 
of Sweden, in 1792. 

(d) Stanislaus Poniatowski, King 
of Poland; the King of Sardinia, on 
the 10th cf December, 1798; Ferdi- 
nand IV. King of Naples; Charles 
IV. and Ferdinand VII. Kings of 
Spain, in May, 1808; and Gustavus 
IV. King of Sweden, arrested March 
13, 1800, by his uncle the Duke of 
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vihilated (e), a great kingdom effaced 
from the map of Europe (f). I have 
seen England lose in eight years half 
North America, after possessing it 
for more than acentury. I have seen 
her, verifying the sentiment of an an- 
cient (that the empire of the sea gives 
that of the land,) take the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the Island of Cey. 
lon from the Dutch; Malta, Egypt, 
and several colonies from the French, 
I have seen her dictate the law to the 
King of Denmark, at Copenhagen, 
and carry her victorious arms into the 
most remote parts of the world. J 
have seev this same England in 1789, 
resist the combined efforts of Europe, 
of America, and of the Northern 
Powers, who formed an armed neu. 
trality against her maritime dominion; 
I have seen her in the revolutionary 
war, often destitute of allies, and 
alone opposing the enormous power 
of France, of Italy, of Denmark, and 
of Russia (g). .1 have seen the son 
of an English gentleman go out to 
India, as writer to a mercantile coms 
pany (but quitting this service when 
very young, to embrace the military 
life,) afterwards rising to the head of 
the army—dethrone a powerful prince 
in the east, place another on bis 
throne, conquer a part of Hindostan, 
and raise the British dominion in that 
quarter to the pre-eminence which it 
now enjoys (h). I have seen what 
has no example in history, a little Cor- 
sican gentleman conquer Italy; force 
the Emperor of Germany to makea 
disgraceful peace (7); take Malta in 
two days; Egypt in a month ; return 
from thence and place himself on the 
throne of the Bourbons; and all in 
less than four years (from May, 1796, 
to November, 1799.) I have seen 
him transport his army and his artil- 





Sudermania, who was elected King in 
his stead on the 15th of the following 
June. 

fe) Holland, Sweden, Venice, Ge 
noa, Lucca. 

(f) The Kingdom of Poland. 

(g/ After the Treaty of Luneville, 

(4) Lord Clive, 1747 to 1767. He 
died in 1774. } 

(i} The peace of Campo Formio, 
on the 17th of October, 1797; the 
prelimioaries were signed April, 179% 
at Leoben, 
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lery in the midst of winter over the 
most difficult part of the Alps, and in 
a single battle (k) decide at once the 
fate of Germany, and of Italy. I 
have seen this same Corsican gentle- 
man order the Pope to Paris in 1804, 
to crown hin) Emperor of the French, 
and afterwards depose this same Pope, 
and deprive him of the temporal pos- 
sessions which his ancestors had en- 
joyed for more than a thousand years 
(i). I have seen him declare himself 
King of Italy. I have seen him, hav- 
ing a formidable league which was 


directed against him, march toVienna, 


and even into Hungary, in six weeks ; 
give the law three times to the Em- 
peror of Germany (mJ), compel him 
to abdicate the {mperial Crown of the 
Czsars, deprive him of a part of his 
dominions, force the Emperor of 
Russia twice to retire (n), and soon 
after obliged him to march to his as- 
sistance against the Emperor of Au- 
sitia. I have seen him destroy the 
power of the King of Prussia in fif- 
teen days, and strike al] Europe with 
dismay. I have seen him dethrone 
five kings (0), and create eight others 
(p), annex Holland to France (q), 
ictate to Spain, as if it were one of 
his provinces, employ her forces as 
his own, and at last take possession of 
the whole kingdom. In short, I have 
seen hinvextend his dominion farther 
than that of Charlemagne, and find 





(k) At Marengo, on the 14th of 
June, 1800, after having passed the 
Great St. Bernard. 

(1) In December, 1809. 

(m) By the treaties of Campo For- 
mio, 1797; of Luneville, 9ih of Fe- 
bruary, 1804; and of Vienna, 14th of 
October, 1809. 

(n) At Austerlitz, the 2d of De- 
cember, 1805, and by the peace of Til- 
sit, the 8th of July, 1807. 

(eo) The Kings of France, of Na- 
ples, and Sardinia, and two Kings of 
i Charles 1V. and Ferdinand 


(p) The Kings of Etruria, of Italy, 
of Holiand, of Naples, of Bavaria, of 
Wirtemberg, of Saxony, and of West- 
phalia. 

(q) The 15th of December, 1809, 
the day of the most ceremonious and 
¢xtraordinary divorce which is men- 
Woked ig history, * 
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nothing that could resist his ambition, 
but the King of Great Britain some- 
times alone against the whole host of 
European power, and sometimes with 
the troops of the Continent in his 


pay. 

t is now time to leave these Ga9n dex, 
2 Cor. v. 10. to the intelligent and 
impartial ; they may be resumed as 
opportunity may occur. Various stric- 
tures which | have hazarded on simi- 
Jar subjects, having excited questions 
and enquiries from some divines and 
other curious and learned individuals, 
instead of the signatures of an ‘ Advo- 
cate for the House of Israel,’ * Anti- 
Mercator,’ &c. as I may occasionally 
object to the sentiments of living writ- 
ers, I shall continue to use the more 
unequivocal initials of 

W.H.R. 


London, Nov. 10, 1811. 





Particutars of the Deatu of Mr, 
Howarpb. 


{From Clayke’s Travels.] 


f particulars of Mr. Howard's 
death were communicated to 
me by his two friends, Admiral Mord- 
vinof, then Chief-Admiral of the 
Black-Sea fleet, and Admiral Priest- 
man, an English officer in the Russian 
%.vice; both of whom had borne 
testimony to his last moments. He 
had been entreated to visit a_lady 
about twenty-four miles from Cher 
son, who was dangerously ill. Mr. 
Howard objected, alleging that he 
acted only as physician to the poor: 
but, hearing of her imminent danger, 
he afterwards yielded to the persua- 
sion of Admiral Mordvinof, and went 
to see her. After having prescribed 
for this lady, he returned ; fori di- 
rections with her family, to send for 
him again if she got better; but ad- 
ding, tbat if, as he much feared, she 
should proye worse, it would be to 
no purpose, Some time after his re- 
turn to Cherson, a letter arrived, stat- 
ing that the lady was better, and beg- 
ging that he would come without Joss 
of time. When he examined the 
date, he perceived that the letter, by 
some unaccountable delay, had been 
eight days in getting to his hands. 
Upon this, he resolved to go with all 
possible expedition. The weather was 
extremely tempestuous, and very 
eold, it being late in the year, and the 
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rain fell in torrents. In his impati- 
ence to set out, a conveyance not be- 
ing immediately ready, he mounted 
an old dray-horse, used in Admiral 
Mordyinof’s family to carry water, 
and thus proceeded to visit his pa- 
tient. Upon his arrival, he found the 
lady dying: this, added to the fatigue 
of the journey, affected him so much, 
that itbrought onafever. Hisclothes, 
at the same time, had been wet 
through; but he attributed his fever 
entirely to another cause. Having 
administered something to his patient, 
to excite perspiration; as soon as the 
symptoms of it appeared, he put his 
hand beneath the bed-clothes to feel 
her pulse, that she might not be chil- 
Jed by removing them, and believed 
that her fever was thus communicat- 
edtohim. After this painful jour- 
ney, Mr. Howard returned to Cher- 
son, and the lady died. 

It had been almost his daily cus- 
tom. ata certain hour, to visit Ad- 
aniral Priestman, when, with his usual 
attentiop to regularuy, he would 
place his watch on the table, and pass 
exactly an bour with him in conver- 
sation. ‘The admiral, finding that he 
failed in his usual visits, went to see 
him, and found him weak and ill, 
sitting before a stove in his bed rogm, 
Having enquired after his heaith, Ner. 
Howard replied, that his end was ap- 
proaching very fast; that he had se- 
veral things to say to his friend, aud 
thanked him for having called. ‘The 
admiral, finding him in such a me- 
lancholy mood, endeavoured to turn 
the conversation, imagining the whole 
might be the result merely of low 
spirits ; but Mr, Howard soon assur- 
ed himvit was otherwise ; and added, 
«« Priestman, you style this a very 
dull conversation, and endeavour to 
divert my mind from dwelling upon 
death ; but I entertain very ditterent 
sentiments. Death has no ‘errors for 
me: it is an event I always look to 
with cheerfulness, if not with plea- 
sure ; and be assured, the suvjevt is 
to me more grateful than any other. 
I am well aware I have but a short 
time to live; my mode of lite has 
rendered it impossible that 1 should 
get rid of this fever. If ! had lived 
as you do, eating heartily of animal 
food, and drinking wine, 1 might, 
pethaps, by altering my diet, be.abie 


to subdue it. But how can such.g 
man as I am lower his diet, who hay 
been accustomed for years to exist 
upon vegetables and water, a little 
bread, and a little tea? I have no 
method of lowering my nourishment, 
and therefore I must die. It is such 
jolly fellows as you, Priestman, who 
get over these fevers.” Then, tom. 
ing the subject, he spoke of his fune. 
ral; and cheerfully gave directions 
conceruing the manner of his burial, 
** There is a spot,” said he, “ near 
the village of Dauphigny ; this would 
suit me nicely : you know it well, for 
I have often said I should like to be 
buried there; and let me beg of you, 
as you value your old friend, not to 
suffer any pomp to be used at my fa- 
neral: nor any monument, nor mo- 
numental inscription whatsoever, to 
mark where I am laid: but lay me 
quietly in the earth, place a sun-dial 
over my grave, and let me be forgot. 
ten.” Having given these directions, 
he was very earnest in soliciting that 
Admiral Priestman would lose no time 
in securing the — of his wishes; 
but go immediately, and settle with 
the owner of the land for the place of 
his interment, and prepare every thing 
for his burial. 

The admiral left him upon his me- 
lancholy errand, fearing ‘at the same 
time, as he bimself imformed me, 
that the people would believe him 
crazy, to solicit burial-ground for a 
man then living, and whom no pet- 
sol yet knew to be indisposed. How- 
ever, he accomplished Mr. Howard's 
wishes, and returned to him with the 
intelligence. At this bis countenance 
brightened, a gleam of evident satis- 
faction came over his face, and he 
prepared to go to bed. Soon after he 
made his will, leaving as his executor 
a trusty follower, who had lived with 
him more in the capacity of a friend 
than of a servant, and whom he charg- 
ed with the commission of bear 
his will to England. It was notua 
after he had ese this will, that 
any symptoms. of delirium a ed. 
Admiral Priestinah, who had Tet him 
for a short time, returned and found 
him sitting up in his bed, adding 
what he beliewed to be a codicil to his 


will; but this consisted of severalun- 
connected words, the chief part where 
of wete iNegible, and all without 
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‘meaning. This strange composition 
he desired Admiral Priestman to wit- 
ness and sign ; and, in order to please 

. him, the admiral consented: but 
wrote his name, as he bluntly said, 
in Russian characters, lest any of his 
friends in England, reading his sig 
nature to such a codicil, should thin 
he- was also deliridus. After Mr. 
Howard had made what he conceived 
to be an addition to his will, he be- 
came more composed. _A letter was 
brought to him from England, con- 
taining intelligence of the improved 
state of his son's health; stating the 
nature of his occupations in the coun- 

try, and giving reason to hope that 
he would recover from the disorder 
whereby he was afflicted*. His. ser- 
vant read this letter aloud ; and, when 
he had concluded, Mr. Howard turn- 
ed his head towards him, saying, ‘* Is 
not this comfort for a dying father ?” 

He ee great repugnance against 
being uried according to the rites of 
the Greek church ; and begging Ad- 
miral Priestman to prevent any inter- 
ference on the part of the Russian 

iests, made him also promise, that 
€ would read the service of the 
church of England over his grave, and 
bury him in al] respects according to 
the forms of his country. Soon after 
this last request, he ceased to speak. 

Admiral’ Mordvinof came in, and 

found him dying very fast. They had 
in vain besought him'to allow a phy- 

sician to be sent for; but Admiral 

Mordvinof renewing this solicitation 

with great earnestness, Mr. Howard 

assented, by nodding his head. The 

a came, but was too late to 

of any service. A rattling in the 

throat had commenced; the physi- 
cian administered what is called the 
musk draught, a medicine used onl 
in Russia, in the last extremity. Te 
was — to the patient by Admiral 
Mordvinof, who prevailed with him 
to swallow a little; but he endea- 
voured to avoid the rest, and gave evi- 
dent signs of disapprobation. He was 
then entirely given over, and shortly 
after breathed ‘his last. 


Mr. Howard had always refused to 
Ow any portrait of himself to be 
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made; but after his death Admiral 
Mordvinof caused a plaster mould to 
be formed upon his face. This was 
sent to Mr. Wilberforce*. A cast 
from the same mould was in the ad- 
miral’s possession when we were in 
Cherson, presenting very striking re~ 
semblance of his features, 


He was buried near the village of 
Dauphigny, about five versts from 
Cherson, by the road to Nicholaef, in 
the spot he had himself chosen ; and 
his friend, Admiral Priestman, read 
the English burial service, according 
to his desire. The rest of his wishes 
were not exactly fulfilled. The con- 
course of spectators was immense, 
and the order of his funeral was more 
magnificent than would have met 
ye his approbation. It was as fol- 
ows :— 


1, 
The Body, 
On a bier, drawn by six horses, with 
trappings. 


2. 
The Prince of Moldavia, 
In a ‘sumptuous carriage, drawn by 
six horses, covered with scarlet 
cloth. 


3. 
Admirals Mordvinof and Priestman, 
Ina carriage drawn by six horses. 


4. 
The Generals and Staff-Officers of 
the Garrison, in their re- 
spective carriages. 


5. : 
The Magistrates and Merchants of 
Cherson, in their respective 
carriages. 


6. 
A large party of cavalry. 


7. 
Other persons on horseback. 


8. 
An immense concourse of spectators 
on foot, amounting to two 
or three thousand. 


A monument wag afterwards erected 
over him. This, instead of the sun- 
dial he had requested, consisted ofa — 
brick pyramid or obelisk, surround- 





* Mr. Howard's vans laboured under 
an attack of insanity. 


Usiversat Mae. Vor. XVI. 


* It was never received; as Mr. Wil- 
berforce has since informed me. 


2Z 
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ed by stone posts with chains. The 
osts and chains began to disappear 
Pefore our arrival; and when Mr. 
Heber made the sketch from which 
the vignette to this chapter was en- 
raven, not a vestige of them was to 
e seep. The obelisk alone remain- 
ed, in the midst of a bleak and deso- 
jate plain, where dogs were gnawing 
the bones of a dead horse, whose pu- 
trifying carcase added to the disgust 
and horror of the scene. A circum- 
stance came to our knowledge before 
we left Russia, concerning Howard's 
remains, which it is painful to re- 
late; namely, that Count. Vincent 
Potocki*, a Polish nobleman of the 
highest taste and talents, whose mag- 
nificent library and museum weuld 
do honour to any country, through a 
mistaken design of testifying bis re- 
spect for the memory of Howard, 
had signified his intention of taking 
up the body, that it might be con- 
veyed. to his country-seat, where a 
sumptuous monument has been pre- 
pared for its reception, upon a small 
island in the midst of a lake. His 
Countess, being a romantie lady, 
wishes to bave an annual fete, conse- 
crated to Benevolence; at this the 
nymphs of the country are to attend, 
and strew the place with flowers.— 
The design is so contrary to the ear- 
nest request of Mr. Howard, and at 
the same time so derogatory to the 
dignity due to his remains, that every 
friend to his memory. will join in 
wishing it may never be fulfilled. — 
Count Potocki was absent during the 
time we remained in that part of the 
world, or we should have ventured 
to remonstrate : we could only there- 
fore entrust our petitions to a third 
person, who promised to convey them 
to him after our departure. 


—— 


Detacuep THovucuts on the Surr- 
giokity of Human Art, éo illus- 
trate the Tueorem that Kyow- 
LEDGE is Powrr. Translated from 
the German. By W. Hamitton 


Rep. 
Man. 


| AN, in his appearance, is inof- 
AVE fensive and weak, five or six 
feet are the extremity of his stature, 





* Pronounced Potosky. 
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and his strength compared with that 
of the horse, the ox, or the elephant, 
is a mere nothing. His power, how. 
ever, is in a manner unbounded, and 
is therefore worthy of our considéra. 
tion. 

It is an undoubted fact that. the 
earth left to itself is covered with im. 
mense aud impenetrable forests, ims 
passable morasses, poisonous plants, 
and ferocious animals. For want of 
cultivation, (such was once this fruit. 
ful island) and such it would still have 
been without the industry of our fore. 
fathers. Even at this day it is necese 
sary in some parts of America for the 
settlers to make their way through 
briars and thorns with the axe in 
their bands. Without man’s industry, 
rivers without any natural boundary 
would inundate the country, or settle 
in the low grounds, whence forming 
pestilential marshes, the air would be 
corrupted, the coldness of the climate 
increased, while fogs and va 
might obscure the face of the sun +’ 
but every thing in the appearance of 
savage nature has been changed. 
us now enquire how. j 

Immense forests have been cut 
down, or cleared of their trees. and 
underwood by burning, and their vast 
extent restrained within bounds suit- 
able to our convenience, A free pas- 
sage has been opened to the rivers, 
and their inundations confined by 
banks and causeways. Marshes are 
drained, and the waters carried off by 
canals, dug by the hands of man, 
The land thus cleared and drained has 
been made capable of receiving the 
rays of the sun, the climate is im- 
proved, and the heavens above be 
come more wholesome and serene, 

In proportion as the haunts of wild 
beasts are sought out and destroyed, 
these noxious animals disappear; and 
are only to be found in those regions 
where civilization is yet unknowa, 
The countries thus improved have 
now become a source of riches to the 
inhabitants; and man feels conscious 
that these are the work of his hands. 
Without him the fields would have 
produced litle else than weeds, and 
at most served only for the nourish- 
ment of a few flocks: at present, 
corn and the most useful productions 
of every kind are the reward 0 his 
labour; for corn does not grow nat 
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rally, because, if left to itself, it 
would be choaked with weeds. Cul- 
tivation renders the earth more fer- 
tie, and all the plants more fruitful 
than before. 

Approaching the habitations of ci- 
vilised man, we behold were cul- 
tivated with the highest degree of art 
andcare. Here plants are to be found 
which have changed their nature to 
such a degree, that their origin is not 
known. Here, united in one spot, 
we behold the .productions of Ame- 
rica, Asia, and Africa, Here art 
shews its address in effecting the ma- 
turity of fruits, which otherwise 
would require a degree of heat supe- 
rior to that of our climate. 


Of Fruits and Flowers. 

» Fruit, in general, is not the simple 

of nature. The crab-apple, the 
wild strawberry, &c. are the few that 
are indigenous or natural to our island. 
Almost all the trees in our gardens, 
even now, if left to themselves, would 
only produce wild fruit. 


splendour. 


évén in the depth of winter. 


Cottages and Cities. 


Let us enter into some of the mean- 
est of this description ; perhaps a lit- 
tle timber, earth, and straw, are the 

rincipal materials ‘of the building. — 

€ admire, with reason, the colonies 
of the Castors upon the hanks of the 
Oronooko and the Mississippi. At a 
distance these might be taken for hu- 


It is neces- 
sary to transplant, engraft, and prune 
trees, in general, for their ameliora- 
tion, and to protect them from the 
caterpillar that devours tbhein, if we 
wish to obtain fruit in perfection.— 
All the productions of nature receive 
from art a new degree of perfection. 
It is the same with flowers. The 
care and industry of man is necessary 
to vary their shades and increase their 
Commit the care of a 
tree to an experienced gardener, and 
at eat pleasure commission bim to 
make it creep along the ground, or 
shoot its vigoraus branches pp in the 
air. The tree, obedient to his hand, 
will take what form you please. The 
gooseberry and the rose bush will rise 
upon an upright stalk ; others, more 
humbly cree along the walls, and 
serve both for use and ornament. 
Here art often supplies the place of 
the sun, and fruits may be ripened 
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mati dwellings. But what a differ- 
ence when we come toa narrow in- 
spection of these natural imitations ? 

he adjustment of the timbers, the 
exactness of the joints, the doors, the 
windows, the chimnies, the stairs, 
all announce the\superiority of the art 
of man, and stamp the mark of dis- 
tinction between his work and that of 
every other creature. 

But these are nothing compared.to 
a great city. Look toward the ground 
in the first instance, and we see an 

excellent pavement, » which secures 
our safety in walking, with the addi- 
tion of cleanliness and comfort. Here 
the eye is regaled with a view of pa- 
laces, public buildings, pillars, sta- 
tues, churches, bridges, and regular 
streets, apparently interminable. The 
lofty stile of these edifices strike the 
eye in a wondrous manner. The 
various stories rising upon each other, 
haye, nevertheless, the same solidity 
as if they peont upon the earth.— 
Here a steeple seems in a manner to 
pierce the clouds. Observe the weight 
and profusion of its ornaments; mea- 
sure its height,, and compare that 
with the stature of the men who built 
it. A workman employed upon it, 
and suspended as it were in the air, 
is scarcely discernible; and yet this 
ponderous pile was erected by these 
diminutive beings. But let us see 
something still more, surprising. — 
This is 
The Belfry. 

Within the tower of this church are 
suspended several masses of metal of 
am enormous weight. Observe the 
manner in which these bells are hung. 
They are not supported by any foun- 
dation or pillars of masonry: they are 
literally suspended in the air. hat 
an axis must that be which is: able to 
support them? It is not the earth, 
for many of these masses are elevated 
two hundred feet above its surface.—. 
You might imagine that'a rock had 
been necessary for the purpose; but 
here you see a substitute for all these 
things provided by human art. Who, 
you might have asked, raised them to 
such an height? Was it the elephant 
with his powerful trunk? No—the 
elephant, with all his strength, would 
have been much too weak to effect 
this, man only has been the archi- 
tect. But do you see some of these 
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heavy masses in motion? - Fear no- 
thing: the largest of them may be 
raised in the air with safety. The 
building which encloses them is as 
immoveable as a rock. All this is the 
work of man, 


Conveniencies of Houses. 

Let us enter some of these sightly 
dwellings. Here men are safe from 
tempests and storms—here we are 
neither ex to the winter’s cold, 
nor to the summer's heat, The art 
of man has found the meaus of setting 
bounds to the rays of the sun, and re- 
sisting the icy breath of winter. Man 
admits light and heat in a manner at 
pleasure, and attempers them to his 
own taste, or his necessities. A kind- 
ly warmth pervades his chamber, in 
consequence of the fire whicl art has 
enabled him to deprive of its dazzling 
splendowr, or stifling smoke. Here 
you may behold man in the midst of 
the elements and powers of naturg, 
moderating them in such a degree as 
to enjoy all their wholesome influ- 
ence without any fear of their violence 
or excess. He only leaves them just 

ower enough to be useful to him.— 
hile the tempest rages without 
doors, while hail or rain rattle upon 
his roof, he may be calm within.— 
Here, if virtue presides over his ac- 
tions, he may enjoy tranquillity. The 
agitation that prevails in the ele- 
ments may amuse, but cannot dis- 
turb him, 


The seasons may change, the ground 
may be covered with snow, the trees 
may be despoiled of their leafy ho- 
nours ; the birds feel the force of the 
change, and the cattle want pasture ; 
but man fears none of these. The 
barn, the store-house, and the maga- 
zines, formed by his art, ensure bim 
a subsistence. 


A Fire. 

Night has spread her sable mantle 
over all, and'restored her wonted si- 
Jence. Through the dark clouds that 
obscure the face of heaven I perceive 
a fatal light announcing a fire. It is 
true, that in consequence of some 
negligence or misfortune, the fire has 
got beyond its usual limits, The whole 
city buried in sleep is threatened—the 
flames appear to spread on every side. 
You tremble—but be tranquil —wait 
but a few moments. Hark! don't 
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you hear the rattling of wheels and 
the sound of many voices, These in» 
dicate the certain approach of fire. 
engines. Here again behold the sus 
periority of the art of man, These 
are the results of his industry, Order 
has set them ii motion—the city i¢ 
saved—the rage of the fire is ap. 
peased — and danger and alarm at 
once subside. \ 


A Shower.—Carriages, &c. 

The sun is rising, and the streets 
of this great city offer a new specta- 
cle. I see men driving cattle, and 
others with carriages, while some are 
equally engaged in_ transporting bur- 
thens from one place to encebier ns 
The streets are disfigured with mud, 
thetain incommodes some of the pas« 
sengers. Look at those convenient 
carriages upon wheels ; they will carty 
several men, women, or children, 
within and without. What art ap- 
pears in their construction! But how 
are they moved? They are elevated 
upon springs which facilitate their 
motion. ence cattle are enabled to 
perform some of the’ heaviest parts of 
man’s labour; and he has in many 
cases Jittle more to do than seeing his 
orders punctually obeyed. Here be- 
hold a néw source of consideration. — 
The cattle that draw the heaviest car- 
riages are incomparably stronger than 
man himself. One blow given with 
their feet, shod as they are with iron, 
would lay a man dead on the ground; 
and yet a child may be taught to guide 
thenj with the reins. It is true that 
the Author of Nature, out of favour 
to man, has endowed him with a de- 
gree of authority which causes him to 
be respected by the beasts in general ; 
and that the horse, and some other 
creatures, have a sense of gratitude 
towards those who treat them with 
kindness. But this was by no means 
the case while these animals were in 
a stateofnature. Look, for instance, 
at a horse, before he has been broken 
in; he is obstreperous and restive; 
but the art of man, much superior to 
his strength, having once subjected 
him, he never attempts resistance any 
more. 


Animals in general. 


Those which are nore powerfal and 
less docile,” are worthy of our_partl- 
cular attention, Notwithstanding the 
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him at pleasure, either to yoke him 
to the plough. or to lead him to the 
slanghier-house. You may, perhaps, 
say, he follows his leader. By no 
means—have you notseen them make 
the most violent efforts to escape? It 
isto’ no putpose; to get clear of his 
proprietor or pursuer is next to im- 
sible: he may give them a little 
additional trouble, but that is all. 

Among the many wild animals, 
there are those that seem, at least for 
atime, devoid of all fear. They at- 
tack every other anjmal indiscrimi- 
nately ; they neither regard the foot 
of the horse, the horns of the bull, 
the tusks of the wild boar, or the ter- 
rible claws of the lion. But man they 
respect, and in a great measure obey. 
By his art, they may be taught to wait 
-his orders, and execute them with 
exactitude and dispatch. They will 
often become attached to men, flatter 
him, anfven subniit to the chastise- 
ment he’May inflict, and shew them- 
selves extremely sensible of his ap- 
probation or caresses. 

The hunter can repose an implicit 
confidence in his dog; he will even 
find out the game when living, and 
fetch it when killed. Even the hun- 
griest — of hounds ry be re- 
strained by the authority of their mas- 
ter from rushing upon, or devouring 
the prey. And while the shepherd 
sleeps beneath a tree, his dog will 
keep his-flogk. 

Ali this may appear rather easy than 
otherwise, while man only exercises 
his-authority over creatures, so few 
removes from domestic animals. But 
Jet us attend to others, Shall we be- 
gin with the lion, the bear, the tiger, 
the elephant, the crocodile, the hip- 
popotamus, to say nothing of the wolf, 
the fox, and the lynx? We shall 
Soon see that man is more than a 
match for the most formidable of his 
antagonists. 

It isto be observed, that the most 
ferocious of the savage kind keep ata 
respectful distance from those coun- 
tries that have the most inhabitants, 
and where erder and good govern- 
ment are best attended to. But it is 
not long since wolves were plentiful, 
(in Wales ;) and at a much shorter 
period, in concert with bears, they 
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' bull’s fermidable herns, men take degree, that they would frequently 


enter the villages, and carry off cattle, 
and sometimes even children. At 
present we know very little more of 
these animals in their wild state than 
what we learn from natural history. 
Man has, and can every where, ex- 


tirpate or drive them away. For-. 


merly, it is said, that the lions of 
Barca and Arabia would attack whole 
caravans. Now they fly from these 
travellers, and will sometimes suffer 
them to deprive them of their prey. 


The Dancing Bear. 


Let us stop a moment. I think I 
hear some barbarous kind of music, 
and that I see a crowd collected yon- 
der. Observe that man cents | an 
animal by a chain, and compelling 
him to adjust his movements to the 
discordant sounds produced by his in- 
struments. His object is to amuse 
the populace, and gain a trifle of mo- 
ney. I am shocked to see a human 
being debase himself so low as to be- 
come the companion, or rather the 
torturer, of a beast, for pitiful gain, 
Could not he obtain bread with more 
certainty by some honest labour, and 
more worthy of his superior nature ? 
But another idea strikes me. Thi 


uncommon’ strength, his paws, 


animal is a bear, formidable by & 


his teeth. ‘How came he to fall into 


the hands of man? How came he to 
receive fron, him an iron ring through 
the nastrils, and a muzzle upoy his 
mouth?’ What has induced him to 







fol eman who holds his chain 
wi me facility asa dog? What | 
has so awkward a creature to 


walk nearly erect, and perform move- 
ments so different from those of qua~ 
drupeds in general? You see that all 
this is contrary to his nature, or why 
this horrid growling? Is it not then 
astonishing that thestrength, the bulk, 
and ferocity of this animal, could not 
prevent him from being compelled to 
act a part so ridiculous? The fact is, 
that the art of man is by far superior 
to the nature of the beast. 

But the lordly lion, and the un- 
tameableticer, have we not seen them 
imprisoned in their dens (in the Tower 
of London?) And yet the tiger will 
drink human blood, and quit the prey 
he has just seized, to go to another ; 


infested Poland to such analarming and such is his swiftness,- that even 
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that of the stag is no security against 
him ;, his amazing strength enables 
him to seize and. drag away av ox, a 
buffalo, &c. but neither this nor his 
swiftness can secure him against the 
superior power of man. 


The Crocodile, Hippopotamus, and 
Elephant. 

But upon the shores of the ocean, 
and in the rivers of Africa, uidnsters 
still more terrific are. to be found.— 
There the crocodile lies in wait to 
seize upon its prey, and man himself, 
unless he. be upon his guard. The 
hippopotamus, or river horse, will 
raise a heavy boat upon his back, and 
overturn it. His teeth are so.formi- 
dable, tbat with them he.can tear the 
hardest substances; and while his 
body is inmpenetrable even to fire- 
arms, he is very difficult to oppose or 
capture. Like others, however, all 
his strength yields to the superiority 
of man, 

But these burning regions produce 
another creature of immense power 
and address. ‘Its height is thrice. the 
height of man; he is able, as it were, 
to tear up trees by the roots, and to 
dart large stones, or other heayy.bo- 
dies, against his adversary. Neither 
walls nor bedges, when, once_ this 
Creature is enraged, are any defence 
against his, resentment; he wiil even 
trample coitages beneath bis feet.. Ip 
his wild state nothing can resist bim. 
Man he neither knows nor fears. -If 
musket-balls discharged at him do not 
rebound from his body, they not 
penetrate to do him any essegitt@l in- 
jury; he, the mighty elephant, 18 ne- 
vertheless ensnared by the art of man, 
and his great strength converted by 
his conqueror into the means of an- 
noying his enemies, 

Usefut Animals. 

While some writers have carried a 
misplaced humanity, so far as to scra- 
ple the propriety of depriving animals 
of their lives, they seem to have for- 
gotten, that if it were not for the ne- 
ceasitics of man, and the care he takes 
ef animals on that account, the whole 
species would be less numerous than 
they are; neither would the provi- 
sion afforded by nature to many of 
them be equal to what it is now.— 
Let us turn our attention to the sheep. 
‘This useful species are never found 1a 








(Nov. 
a wild state. Its simplicity, and the 


inoffensiveness of its nature, could 
not preserve it from other ferocious 
animals, without the assistance of 
man, Its constitution also is: such, 
that it is necessary to protect it from 
the inclemency of the seasons; and 
while the beasts of the desert and the 
forest may be.exposed to hunger and 
famine, the sheep every where finds 
its subsistence secure. ‘The fold for 
the sheep, and the stable for the horse, 
have both been produced by the care 
of tnan. But, in return for these 
cares, man does, and has a right to 
expect, a reasonable service. The 
sheep, therefore, is made to contri- 
bute both to our nourishment and 
choathing. The. horse also assists in 
the principal objects of life. With 
the ox he not ouly takes a part in 
ploughing the ground, but be is. the 

earer of every kind of burden.— 
When you look at any building of an 
immense kind, you may. beipre that 
the horse assisted. in bring all the 
heaviest materials to the spot. » Thus, 
under the guidance of man, you ma 
be assured also that we owe no 5 
share of our comforts and security to 
the co-operation of this noble ani- 
mal, f 

A number of animals burrow, or 
conceal themselves in the earth, such 
as rabbits; moles, foxes, &c. The 
wild goat seeks a refuge among the 
rocks. In these inaccessible regions 
the eagle and other birds ymake their 
nests. Are these beyond the reach 
ofman? By no means... Neither the 
dens and caves of the earth, mor the 
suminits of the highest rocks, are in- 
accessible to him. Neither the birds 
that fly in the air, nor the fish in the 
depthsof the ocean, can possibly with- 
draw themselves from his power. He 
can, take them at pleasure,. and with 
little trouble to himself. 


The Whale... 

In the frozen ocean, where the sea 
becomes a’ mass of congelated ice 
nearly half the year, is seen the 'mon- 
ster thet is said to make the sea to boil 
like a pot. But neither the frozen 
ocean, its distance from the habitable 
arts of the earth, nor the enormous 
balk of the whale, can intimidate or 
astonish mankind. Monarch of the 
-a, the whale, in common with 
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Jeast of the finny tribe, fall under the 
lord of the land. To destroy the. 
largest of them, a very small number 
of men embark in a slight vessel. Nor 
isthis by any means deemed an ob- 
jectof importance; It 1s not suppos- 
edto be any extraordinary instance 
either of skill or courage. It is the 
work of a few conimon. sailors, who 
take hun ireds of whales every year. 
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The Spirit of QuakeERIsM, and the 
Danger of their, Divine Revelation 


laid open, &c. 
[ Continued from p. 294 }. 


HORTLY after this, I sent fot a 
writ of defamation against these 
three women and their husbands; but 
in the mean time they solicit another 
magistrate, who is lord of the manor, 
under whom I hold my land, viz. 
Andrew Hudleston, of Hutton-Jobn, 
Esq. Justice of Peace for the county 
of Cumberland. 1 hearing this, let 
the writs rest till they had, their full 
course: being come to Mr. Hudle- 
ston, they told him in the first place, 
that it was revealed to them that he 
should have my land: they went also 
to Bernard Kirk-bride, then sheriff of 
the county, and told him, by like re- 
velation that he must have my goods. 
Their spirit moved them to believe 
these motives would stir these gentle- 
met to do their utmost for them. ‘J'o 
Mr. Hudleston they said, ‘ God hath 
decreed this, and we bope thou wilt 
do us justice in discovering the mur- 
ther which H. W. hath committed, 
for God will be glorified in his destruc- 
tion.” Mr. Hudleston said, « What 
would you have me do? said they, 
‘Get us them hither, for we have 
how revealed witgesses that will tes- 
tify the truth.of what we laid to their 
charge.’ We know by revelation of 
Jesus Christ, that Elizabeth Robio- 
son, wife of Thomas Robinson, liv- 
ing in the same manor and _ parish, 
knows all this, being bed-fellow to 
W.’s wife when the thing was 
done, and ‘tis revealed to us that she 
hath told it to her husband. Also, 
that Christopher Wilson and his wife, 
ing next neighbours to. H. W. 
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know'the same. Therefore we de- 
sire thee to send for these four to tes- 
tify this truth.’ But first ofall, Mr, 
Hudleston sent for me, while the wo- 
men were in his house, told me their 
errand, and that he had no mind to 
meddie between us: To whom I 
said, ‘] beseech you, sit, take this 
trouble upon you, give them their 
own way in every thing, do as they 
direct you, and spare not me, try: me 
to the uttermost :’ * then,’ said he, 
«] will,’ and told the women, H. W. 
is come, but we will not send for the 
witnesses to day, for it is late, and 
we shall not have time to examine 
the matter; therefore we'll appoint 
another day, and I'll send for all your 
witnesses ;’ which he did. On the 
day appointed we all met: Now the 
Quakers had given Mr. Hudleston, 
in writing, particular directions how 
to examine every witness, and the 
very questions he was to put to each, 
accordingly he examined them one 
by one, and so carefully, that he 
would not let one hear what another 
said: I, nor my wife, nor any of our 
party (as they called them) were per- 
iitted to be present at thé examina- 
tion, but only the Quakers, who 
threatened the witnesses, that if they 
would not speak the truth they must 
be hanged too. They being upon 
oath, cried out with amazement; 
© Why should we be questioned about 
a thing we know no more of than the 
child in the mother's womb,;’ in which 
mind, with like expressions, they 
all agreed, telling the Quakers that 
doubtless they were bewitched. 

This being done, Mr. Hudleston 
called up me and my wife, with his 
own family, and many neighbours, 
who were in his hall, come to hear 
this wonder, and ‘said thus to the 
Quakers, Have you had justice now ? 
Answ. Yes. Then, said he, were 
these witnesses revealed to you by 
the same spirit as the otber things 
were ? Avusw. Yes, by the very same, 
Then, said he, ‘tis a false lying spirit, 
believe it no more.’ Answ. Yes, we 
will believe it still, for we can go to 
the very place where it was buried. 
This word dropt unawares fiom them, 
and they could have been content to 
jet it fall; but when I heard them 
mention a place, I desired Mr. Hu- 
dieston to hold them to their word, 
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that so they might manifest them- 
selves yet more; whereupon he ques- 
tioned them, Where was that place ? 
They said it was revealed to them, 
that H. W. buried the child on 
Sparkhead-Moor, a place about a 
mile distant. from Mr. Hudleston’s, 
That's a vast place, said he, it will be 
impossible to find it, without more 

rticular directions ; go again, there- 
fore, and consult the spirit; for if 
there was a murther, and God intends 
this way to discover it, the spirit will 
certainly show you the very place, 
and by the surface of the ground it 
will appear, though many years ago. 
“Thus they departed, and came again, 
saying, ‘ now the very place was re- 
vealed to them ; and now there was 
adeep snow and frost, so that they 
could not proceed ;’ in which time 
they often visited Mr. H. who, at 
length, when the snow was partly off, 
tmade them promise to be there on a 
set day, adding, ‘ I will send my man 
to keep good order, that ye be not 
disturbed, (for she said she was afraid 
to be troubled in the search by the 
people) but to me,” he said, ‘ that I 
should not go, least their foolery 
should provoke me to passion.’ At 
the day appointed they came to the 
place, with a great multitude from 
places adjacent, to hear and see what 
should be there done; being met, 
they were slow, and had no great cou- 
rage to begin the search, but my wife 
spurred them on, and bid them chear 
up, and take courage, for if they had 
found any child, she would be con- 
tent to suffer death for it: Thus she 
upbraided their faintness and folly ; 
but many blamed her, for they who 
had behaved themselves so devilishly 
all along, who knew what they might 
have laid there? To which she an- 
swered, ‘ she made no doubt but God 
was above the devil :’ So they being 
greedy of her life, took courage to 
proceed, hoping still to get honour 
to their revelations by our death; so 
Margaret Bradley drew a circle with 
a statf of about 10 yards circumfe- 
rence, and said she bad it by the re- 
yelation of Jesus Christ, that the 
child was within that place; and so 
got some to begin to work, but the 
ground one so hard a grave, that 
the indifferent observers desired them 
te shift to a softer place; and they 





mow, said 
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not being able to dig any farther, de« 
parted with shame and confusion, 
Note here, that wey hein (who 


was afterwards Mary Langhorn) long 
before this, came one morning b 
break of day to my house, my wife 
being gone that night to a neighbor 
in travail ; she called at the doors and 
windows, and told me she would do 
me no harm; I told her, that was 
little of my fear; when I came to the 
door she asked_me if | knew any 
thing of the peat-mow* ? What peat- 
» dost mean? I know 
— of it: Yes, but thon dost, 
says M. L. ‘ For ‘twas there thou 
didst + feel the child, as it is revealed 
to me;’ yet this very woman after- 
wards did aver, that the child was 
buried as aforesaid. Being thus mi- 
serably disappointed, and despairing 
to get my life this way, because none 
of their revelations would hold, the 
aforesaid M. L. my wife's eldest sis- 
ter, came by night, and calling upon 
my wife, desired to speak with bw, 
who said, What art thou not yet 
weary, what hast thou yet? Answ. 
Nothing but good for thee, I will as- 
sure thee, I'll do thee no harm, so 
she went to her; then said M. L, 
** I have seen, I have seen, by the re- 
velation of Jesus Christ, that thy hus- 
band will certainly destroy thee, and 
that he will hang by the neck for it, 
and that thy chikbves shall be left de- 
solate, and shall be scattered and sit 
in other folks nookst, and none 
shall have compassion on them.”— 
“Go, go,’ said my wife, ‘I bave so 
ood experience of your revelations, 
that if I had doubted my husband's 
love, I should now doubt it no more: 
As for my children, I hope God will 
provide for ’em, and I have better 
Depts of them, because that spirit has 
always been a liar; but I see it’s in 
vain to talk; we must take another 
course with you ; once more I advise 
thee to go home, and be i and 
abide with thy family, and keep thy 
children together, as long as t 
canst ; let the Lord do with me what 
he will, | am his own, and I fear him 
not at all; take theé no care for me, 





* A sort of fuel digged out of the 
earth. 

+ i. e. hide. 

t Chimney corners. 
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for he will do it; and as for thy 
threats, I fear em the less because 
thou speakst “em ’ 

Thus they continued, time after 
time; sometimes one, and sometimes 
another, and sometimes two or three 
together came, to me with their 
pretended revelations and messages, 
and telling me they were the in- 
struments that God had chosen to 
discover all my secret villanies, &c. 
so that now when all their old ones 
failed, they had new revelations 
that I was guilty of the death of 
some persons nearly related to them 
and me: I could not forbear to be« 
wail my unhappiness, who had al- 
ready waded through a sea of troubles 
and reproaches, a burden intolerable, 
had I not been supported by a God of 
trath, and a clear conscience, that 
sill the devil should be suffer’d to 
tlitow so many of his envenom’d darts 
gt me; nor could I choose but be con- 
eerned, that those persons for whom 
{once had 60 great a respect, should 
be strayed into such a wilderness of 
ror, that I thought it next to impos- 
ble they should ever find their way 
aut. Reason was now so taken from 
them, that the devil could make them 
believe any thing: yet 1 thought it 
much more happy to be thus abus’d, 
than that I should have Been an 
abuser, and that this burthen was far 
éasier to bear than a guilty conscience 
would have been, though no creature 
in the world had known.it; I cam 
safely call God to witness, that if ever 
i knew any in the world for whom I 
would have ventured my life to do 
them good, it was theée very personis. 
the devil made my accusers ; so sadly. 
were they bewitched and led captive 
by him at his will ; and now that no 
manner of arguments, nor their own 
experience of so many shameful dis- 
appointments, would rhove them to 
any observable sense of their delu- 


’ #lons, I resolved to jangle no more ; 


but considering what loss I had sus- 
tained by the aforesaid women, and 
that many other Quakers, especially 
their own husbands, were intoxicated 
by their diabofical eloquence, yea, and 
that they had bred some suspicion of 
me fora while in others of their ac- 
quaintance, we thought it reasonable 
to proceed ac¢ording to law against 
them, and both to recover our da- 
GNivepsat Mae. Vow. XVI. 
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mage, vindicate aur good name, and 


pub se? to manifest the workings of | 
D 


their fantastic spirit; whereupon I 
brought my action of defamation 
against the three women and their 
husbands. Thomas Langhorn, for de- 
fault of appearance, suffered a judg- 
ment, H. W. having declared against 
him for three hundred pounds da- 
mage. This was obtained 25 and 26 
Carol. 11. and at the same time a writ 
of enquiry came down; whereupon 
a jury was impannel’d, which sat at 
Penrith, in the county of Cumberland, 
Mr. William Williams, of Johby- 
Hall, gentleman, being foreman ; Mr. 
Robert Willison and other principal 
men of Penrith made up most-of the 
jury, who met on a day appointed at 
Elizabeth Robifison’s, of Penrith, to 
examine the matter, I desired thé two 
justices aforementioned to inform the 
jury what they knew of the matter; 
they both came, and before the jury 
gave a full account of the-particulars 
transacted before them; after them 
John Noble (who was deacon of that 
church I had left, and now returned 
to again ; Dr. Richard Gilpin, now of 
Newcastle, being then our minister 
in the parish of Graystock,) declared 
his knowledge, being as much con- 
cerned:as either of the justices ; for 
he was with them at all the examina- 
tions and assizes, and received several 
long letters from them, and longer 
discourses, from all of which he gave 
a full account of the whole business, 
of all. their revélations, accusations, 
and miserable events; also of the re- 
putation ef the party charged, that he 
wasalways accounted a very faithful 
just man, ‘and that he had for a long 
time, experieticéd, him to be so; the 
gentlemen of the jufy having full sa- 
usfaction in these reports, after a little 
deliberation, gave a verdict for. me, 
and 2001. damages. ' Easter term, 26 
Car.11. the writ of enquiry was exe- 
cuted, and judgment thereupon, and 
afterwards’ execution thereupon, en- 
tered Rotulo. 1578, where it may still 
be seen in Mr. Winford’s office in the 
common pleas, as also all other records 
in. this case hereafter mentioned. 
Now ‘Fhomas Langhorn and his wife 
had before this made sale of their 
pom. and were gone up to London, 

ut employed John Mounsey, of Pate 
terdale, to ag: their attorney, and Mr. 
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. James Bird, of Browham, now a jus- 
tice of the peace for the county of 
Westmoreland, was H. W.’s attor- 
ney. At London they stayed about 
ayear. When they came home we 
arrested them; but they still were 
very obstinate, and scorned to pay 
any thing; to prison they would go, 
mt a of their old proud error, 
and so to Carlisle they went, and re- 
mained prisoners almost five vears, 
practising their beloved passive obe- 
dience and glorying in it. At length, 
tine and experience a little humbied 
them, so that some confessions they 
would make that they had done us 
wrong, but none proportionable to 
the heinousness of their crimes: yet 
my wife -being moved with natural 
affection towards her sisier, notwith- 
standing her former maliguity against 
her, did daily solicit me to jet them 
come forth, which accordingly | did 
for a very small part of my damage, 
they being a little more humbied at 
last to ask pardon ; for I resolved till 
they made submission, or paid the 
money, there they should stay ; ‘twas 
not the money I desired, but their re- 
pentance, which in part I have now 
seen, more than once I expeeted. 
Note, That this Mary Langhorn 
was formerly the wife of John Daw- 
gon, of Hutton-John, after whose 
death she did, at various times, ex- 
ip to H. Winder (then a widower) 
er great affection to him, and desire 
to have him for her husband ; but his 
love was set on her young sister Anne, 
his present wife, so rejected Mary’s 
rolicitations, which enraged her to 
that degree, that ever after her anger 
was implacable. However, she took 
another husband, and in prison, she 
bare him twins, a son and a daughter : 
and to manifest her wilful impeni- 
tence, or immortalize her infamy, she 
named one innocent prisoner, and 
‘tother harmless sufferer, so firm was 
her delusion yet, though they could 
not in all this time chuse but have 
many convictions, seeing there was 
not, from the beginning to the end 
any one accident that might cause 
them to’ hope for other reward than 
loss and shame. Every thing contra- 
dicted their design, had their under- 
standing being awake, or sound and 
clear ; but that and their conscience 
were perfectly stupifyed ; but at last 
she thaw'd a little, for the friends 
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saw it dishonoured them all: Thig 
Mary lives yet in Helton, and ig 
quiet. 

During their imprisonment J] 
brought my action, first against ‘Tho, 
Bradley and Margaret his wife, who 
lived in auother county, and poor, 
skulking in holes. Term. pasche 26, 
Car.2. I had an exigent also against 
them, and Mich. following actually 
out-lawed them. 

Term. pasche. 27. Car.2. A Dee 
claration against Bradley 

Term. Lrin. 27 Ejusdem tHegis, I 
obtained judgment, and a writ ot ee 
quiry laut 
At length I had them into Appleby 
goal, but some of their friends got 
them out by a trick, so they run away; 
and, as | have heard, lived miserably 
poor. I knew they were not able to 
pay, so least they should die in pri- 
son, I took them up no more; this is 
the exit of the second couple of my 
accusers. Segondly, | brought my ace 
tion againsp’ Edward Waiker and his 
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the cause canae to trial at common 
law at Carliste. When they saw I 
had proof sufficient to casi them, they 
informed their counsel that | had 
2001. damage granted me before, on 
the same account; and by this the 
judge was moved thus to direct the 
jury: ‘ Gentlemen, you see the plain 
tiff has. proved sufficiently that this 
womail Path spoken and done such 
things, as, if proved, might have 
taken away his life, but she makes no 
proof, so that he must be found dam- 
nifyed. Yet because he hath had 
2001. granted him before, and because 
she is a woman (and we all have 
wives,) you must be moderate in the 
damage.’ Hereupon the jury brought 
me in 10]. damage, and allowed mé 
costs of suit. Term. Trin. 26 Car. 2. 
I had this issue entered Rotulo. 495. 
Michaelmas following 1 obtain’d 
judgment upon the verdict aforesaid, 
and execution’ against the y 
Walker and his wife. Trin. 28. Ejusd, 
Regis, a Scire Facias against Wal- 
ker, and then a judgment thereupon 
Michaeimas following; all which I 
again mind the curious ‘reader, that 
he may see with all my declarations 
against them, on record in Mr. Wind- 
ford’s office. . 
Nothing would please Walker# 
zeal, but to be a suffering withes 
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too for the same glorious cause; so 
to prison I sent him and his wife, 
where they staid, 1 cannot say, toll 
they were willing to pay me, but till 
a yood Samaritan, .as they call’d him, 
paid the money, and got them a libe- 
rae without their license, who, I 
think, afterwards wished he had not 
so done; for they were not half hum- 

led, nor would acknowledge it a 
kindness, nor repay the money, least 
thereby they should confess some 
fault, though so small.a sum was easy 
for them to pay ; however at last they 
suffer'd him to take it, 

Spiritual pride it seems by this was 
still predominant in them, they would 
not draw any suspicien upon their in- 
fallibility and perfection, and hence 
not a jot more of condescension 
could so obliging a person obtain of 
these stomachful friends; 1 hope 
longer time and experience (if it has 
not yet) will make them wiser in 
all things, and so bring them and all 
Christians of different persuasions into 
a nearer neighbourhood and union; 
that as there is but one God, there 
may be but one faith, one way, &c. 
I pray God graciously discover to all 
my proud enemies more of their er- 
rors and grievous miscarriages, for 
they had need, like Peter or David, 
to weep bitterly, and repent in dust 


\ and ashes; and the good Lord pardon 


them, for they knew not what they 
did, and served they knew not whom: 
through the grace of God 1 do forgive 
them all. As for their bloody threats 
of destruction to come upon me and 
mine, from the Lord I find, to m 

comfort, that the curse causeless shall 
hot come, as they also may observe : 
I know that blessings and curses are 
hot theirs to dispose of, but kept in 
wiser-hands ; hitherto the Lord of his 
infinite free mercy prolongs my days 
with my dear and faithful wife and 
children, whom he hath increased, 
preserved, and abundanuy blessed ; 
my whole family he hath spared’as a 
father spares his own son that serves 
him. And this I declare, as I am 
bound, to the “praise of his goodness 
and truth, and to set to my seal to his 
sure word, ‘ That in the fear of the 
ord is strong confidence, and his 
children shall eve a place of retuge.’ 
Prov. 44, 20. 27. Also * that in the 
Way of righteousness is life, and in the 


path-way thereef- is no death.’ Prov: 
‘2. 28. Now that this story may be 
a caution to all that heard or now 
read it, to walk humbly with God, 
and beware of groundless extremes, 
is the prayer of bim that’s an unfeign- 
ed lover of all good Christians. 

From my house in Hutton-John, 
in the parish of Graistock, and 
county of Cumb. this gth of 
July, 1696. 

Henry Winper. 

William Layton, Esq. dyed soon 
after these things were done; others 
attest as follaws : 

So much of the transactions herein 
set down as relates to myself, is true, 
witness my hand; 

- Andrew Hudleston. 

In testimony of the trath of all the 
material passages related in this nar- 
rative of Henry Winder’s struggle 
with the Quakers, and particularly 
of the search on Sparkhead- Moor, 
and the Frial at Carlisle, we set our 
hands, 

John Noble, of Penruddock ; Adam 

Bird, sen. of the same: John At- 

* kinson, of Motherby, school- 

* mastér ;—all in Graistock, 

Edward Martin, of Dacre, adja- 
cent ; Thomas Hodshon, then of 
the same; Thomes Robinson, 
and Elizabeth his wife, of Tod- 
rick, within named, are also yet 
living there, 

( To be continued. ) 
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Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathom’d caves of ocean bear, 
Full mauy a fiew’r is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness-on the desert air. 
Gray. 





The Lire of Mrs. Ropegtson. 
{ Continued from p. 302.) 
XHUS, madam, did I exist thro’ 
the first year of my married 
state a mourning bride, and a melan- 
choly wife! I was now preparing for 
a little stranger who was likely to in- 
créase our family ; one day as I sat 
etree | alone, Capt. Johnstone unex- 
pectedly appeared, and falling upon 
one knee before me, he put into my 
hand a splendid coral, which he beg- 
ged I would present to the, young 
&AZ 
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stranger, whom (he told me) his hap- 

iness required he should never be- 
hold : Capt. Johnstone left the room 
before I had courage to reply ; and 
although near fifty years have since 
passed away, I never from that fatal 
period have once enjoyed the meian- 
choly satisfaction of béholding Capt. 
Johnstone more.—If my friend (for I 
dare no longer cal] him lover) be yet 
on earth, may he have regained that 
peace which hee so long out-lived! 
—or, if in heaven, may he enjoy 
thefe the reward of his constancy, 
and of his virtues, unconscious of the 
woes which his fatal affection has en- 
tailed on this sad, sorrowing heart! 
With respect, however, to what the 
world calls prosperity, you see «me, 
madam, at this time basking in the 
brightest sun-shine of my days. Every 
succeeding, year added to our family, 
and to our comforts: although I was 
the grandchild of a king, and perhaps 
too much flattered by that dignity, 
yet never did I consider myself supe- 
rior to the duties of a mother; my 
children indeed were my delight. I 
nursed the infants, and presided over 
the education of my eldest daughter 
and son. The short intervals of 
leisure, which my duties allowed, 
were chiefly devoted to those favou- 
rite arts which I ever had cultivated 
with delicht; I studied nature with a 
view to imitate her most elegant pro- 
ductions,—a new creation rose be- 
neath my hands,—I formed flowers 
of art—I painted, and I embroidered ; 
so, that (like Penelope of old) | 
charmed away, with works of fancy, 
the tedious hours during the absence 
of my Jord. As for Mr. Robertscn, 
if he had not before marriage succeed- 
ed in fixing my affections, at least his 
unremitted attentions afterwards ex- 
cited my warmest gratitude; and the 
consistency of his conduct-could not 
fail ot fixing my esteem ; I respect- 
ed, if I did not.eve him; and my en- 
deavours to make him happy, contri- 
buted in a great measure towards ren- 
dering me so likewise. My solici- 
tudes and cares became “transferred 
from myself to other objects ;- present 
comforts also softened the rigours of 
my former fate, and I began to con- 
template our future prospects with 
hope, and with confidence, But, 
alas! J was deluded like an unskilful 
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mariner, who puts his trust in the 
smooth but deceitful surface of the 
inconstant deep: in the mutability of 
life, as in the vicissitudes of the ocean, 
who can tell what to-morrow may 
bring forth! Let these who have 
gained the giddy heights of prospe 
rity remember that a precipice is 
near, and Jearn from my fatal expes 
rience to ‘* tremble at the gulf that 
yawns below.”— With respect to my- 
self, Madam, when I the least anti. 
cipated misfortune, behold me plung. 
ed into a ** sea of troubles :” and from 
henceforth you will see me only a 
wretched wanderer through a vale of 
tears. 

Sickness now began to visit us in 
its most hideous forms; our eldest 
and indeed (at that time) our only 
son, was seized with a dreadful and 
a mortal disease ; the loss of this dar- 
ling child prey’d upon my spirits, and 
being at that time nurse to the young- 
est, my bodily strength was rapidly 
declining. One day as I sat musing 
with Ahe infant in my arms, | was 
overspread (as it were) with a sudden 
and preternatural horror: J flew to 
my husband (who wassitting witha 
book in the garden) and throwing mys 
self. into his arms, I exclaim’d in an 
agony, ** Oh! Mr. Robertson, I have 
lost my reason !” From that moment, 
Madam, | continued for two -long 
years in a situations, which, if it were 
in my power, 1 would not describe: 
my imagination gannot bear to dwell 
upon the dismal se@ne ;"the bare re- 
collection, even at this remote period, 
chills me with unatterable horror. My 
husband{ who attended mewith sincere 
affection) seemed to sink also undér 
the weight of my affliction; be sooth- 
ed me with his care, and watched 
over my sleeping hours ; but his own 
health and spirits were inadequate to 
the biirden of his misery ; he became 
incapable of all exertion, and leaving 
his other concerns, devoted his time, 
his fortune, and all his cares to me 
alone. The. business in which my 
husband was engaged, was now Cone 
signed to the care of.an incompetent 
partner. My husband was_ partner 
with Mr. Brown, and their bills signe , 
ed ‘* Brown, Robertson, and Co. 
the house or business had long gone 
in that name, Provost: Brown being 
grandfather to both,—] know not a 
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curately (for I was incapable of know- 
ing) the various complications of all 
those disastrous e®ents which preci- 
pitated us into ruin; but a bankrupt. 
cy ensued, with ail its attendant train 
of horrors; aud the failure of a capi- 
tal house at the same time, with 
which our’s was connected in Lon- 
don, involved my unfortunate: hus- 
band in the same melancholy fate. 
Thus began the sad-series of our fu- 
ture sorrows, in the year 1756. Ido 
really believe, Madam, that it was 
the sudden shock of this unexpect- 
ed misfortune, that first oma me 
from the lethargy into which Iwas 
fallen. 1 gradually recovered; and 
through the kindness of my father, 
Mr Robertson was put into the dis- 
tillery business, which (with better 
health) he might have easily conduct- 
ed; but his spirits were too much 
broken to enter into new cares; the 
underiaking did not succeed, and he 
was now thrown into prison for an old 
debt. It was now my turn to com- 
fort the afflicted; I shared in all his 
sorrows—I watched by his side—and 
nothing should have separated me 
from my kind husband, though con- 
demned to the dismal ‘solitude of a 
dark jail, but the hope of releasing 
him by my industry. In a news- 
paper, which I had taken to amuse 
my bnusband in his confinement, I 
saw an «advertisement for a proper 
person to conducta new tavern which 
was building by the free masons, next 
to their lodge in Aberdeen. I shewed 
it to my husband, and begged his per- 
mission 'o undertake it ; but he wisely 
foresaw how entirely I was unquali- 
fied for such a laborious office, ac- 
customed as I had been to all the con- 
veniences, and elegancies of life: and 
in truth, a ady ot quality might have 
been considered as ‘ell qualified as 
myself to have become the mistress 
of aninn: I was, however, firm in 
my purpose, and extorted his reluc- 
tant consznt. I hired a vessel to 
carry my furniture to Aberdeen, for 
his creditors took none of it from us, 
and I was supplied with more by my 
relations, and taking leave of the for- 
Jorn prisoner, 1 set out aorthward in 
1762, ; ; 

The difficulties, which crowded 
round me, inspired me with courage. 
At first I succeeded in this new un- 
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dertaking, for my tavern was much 
frequented ; and 1 had it soon in my 
ower to discharge many of my hus- 
Pand’s debts, and to release him from 
confinement, which more than com- 
yensated for every toil and every care. 
Fie jomed me at Aberdeen, where we 
once more ee a gleam of tran- 
quillity ; hong 1 fallen, never to rise. 
again to our former rank. in life, I 
yet enjoyed some comforts in m 
humble station: it is one of the ad- 
vantages of adversity, that it renders 
the mind susceptible of the affliction 
of others. I at least enjoyed, in this 
situation, the luxury of doing some 
good: if I possessed not wealth to 
cloath the naked, I yet allowed my- 
self the pleasure of feeding the hun- 
gry, for nobody went away from my 
door ; and to many a dependant heir 
have I administered his daily bread, 
who, at this time, is wanting only in 
the will to requite me.—How deceit- 
ful are human prospects !—a gentle- 
man from Norway who lodged in our 
house, unhappily falling asleep as he 
was reading in bed, the curtains took 
fire, and the flames communicatin 
with other parts of the furniture an 
buildings, a great share of our posses- 
sions were consumed. The unhapp 
stranger also, falling a sacrifice to his 
own imprudence, with all that be- 
longed to him, we were‘obliged to 
bear the expence of his funeral ; 
which was, however, but a very trif- 
ling addition to the weight of our 
other alarming and serious losses oc- 
casioned by this calamity ; which was 
soon after succeeded by a second of 
the same kind. Another dreadful fire 
which happened in the neighbour- 
hood shortly after, consuming the 
aenag part of our property which 
efore had escaped, We again were 
reduced to the brink of destruction ; 
and the proprictors, when I was re- 
established, by a series of oppressions, 
finally compelled me to quit, havin 
seized and sold my wines and furni- 
ture, though my debt tothem was in- 
considerable. We returned to Perth, 
but, alas! how fallen! I attempted 
to do.something for my family, firs 
by teaching school, for which charge, 
however, the distress of my mund 
finally disqualified me. Behold, Ma- 
dam, the grand-child of a king re- 
duced to the painful necessity of rely- 
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ing for her ne upon that class, 
with which she was formerly too 
proud to associate. 

The school failing, I attempted to 
-sell a few millinery articles: and in this 
situation, I became the instrument of 
some good to my sex. An infamous 
attorney (though I was-a married 
woman) cast me into prison fer a 
small debt. My husband and myself 
were sitting peaceably at our frugal 
supper, when the ruffians rudely en- 
tered, and seized me.—I had then an 
infant which I could not leave :—so, 
taking the child in my arms, (with a 
kind of desperate resolution which 
misfortune inspires) I boldly promised 
so follow them. They led me into a 
damp and dismal dungeon ; but I can- 
not say that it was not inhabited ; for 
the place was occupied in every part 
by innumerable rats, the only crea- 
ture that chills me with horror! Some 
clean straw was strewed over. the 
floor, to keep the wet from my feet ; 
but my chief apprehension was on ac- 
count of my innocent child that I 
nourished, Jest it should suffer from 
the noisome vapours that issued like 
smoke from the walls, In this situa- 
tion I wrote my case:—the fifteen 
judges assembled, and awarding me 
501. as some compensation for the in- 
jury, they sentenced Mr. G. the at- 
torney toinfamy. Released from con- 
finement, 1 continued my |ittle busi- 
ness, oppressed with many a domestic 
care, and foreboding apprehension ; 


‘among which, it was by no means 


the least, that my eldest daughter— 
ny majestic Anna, was now rising as 
a beauty into fame. It is not without 
tears, Madani, that I yet recall to my 
remembrance her lovely image, at 
that time the emblem of innocence 
and every youthful charm: it wasa 
general observation, that in my Anna’s 
teatures might ‘be distinctly traced 
those of our unfortunate family, for 
she was the living image of Mary 
Queen of Scots—equally distinguish- 
ed for her beauty, and (as you will 
see hereafter, Madam,) for her mis- 
fortunes! In such circumstances, it 
was only with sorrow that I could 
contemplate that beaming beanty, 
which, in our original sphere, might 
have nobly distinguished my daughter 
ay the grand-child of a king —My 
youngest girl (who was called Minia) 


(Noveasey 


was less beautiful, but her gentle and ” 


unoffending nature proved the corso. 
lation of my desp@nding heart. We 
had also two little sons, who divided 
our attention and our love. Thus, 
Medim, you see me oppressed with 
many cares, ** but the winds are tems 
pered to the shorn lamb.” Through 
every scengs of sorrow, I had found 
an unfailing resource in my brother's 
sympathy and kind affection: ie re. 
sided in Perth, and it was his kind. 
ness that consoled, his counsel that 
directed me, and bis.bounty that su 
plied my wants. It was also an addi- 
tional comfort, that my sister resided 
within our reach: she had married a 
man in affluence, and they lived with- 
in a mile of Perth, in a large house 
that was the family seat of Lord Oli. 
phant. 

1 was also stijl honoured with the 
friendship of the Duchess of Athol, 
who often sent for me to visit her; 
but one of those visits had wearly put 
an end to my misery, and my life. It 
was in the depih of a sevete winter, 
and the Duchess had sent for me to 
spend a few days at Dunkeld, | te- 
turned (with a maid servant-and our 
youngest child, who bad accompanied 
me) in the duke's earrtage. The river 
Almond was frozen over witha thick 
ice, which we had crossed in safety 
a few days before; but as we were 
repassing the river on out way back 
to Perth. the ice burst with a terrible 
crash, and the: horses and. carriage 
were plunged into the stream. It wasa 
shallow part of the river, yet I need not 
say with what difficulty we were ex- 
tricated, nor in what situation we were 
drawn from the flood. After spend- 
ing some hours in a neighbouring cot- 
tage to recover, we again ——— 
to pursue our ride to Perth, which 
was not very distant: Yet in this 
short interval, we were attacked by a 
highwayman, and narrowly escaped 
with our lives. Thus, Madam, thro’ 
life have I been pursued in — un- 
dertaking (whether great or small) by 
the impoisoned arrows of ubrelent- 
ing fortune: but indeed had I died 
on this eccasion, my death would have 
preserved me from: many a future 
pang. Some advantages, however, 
accompany even adversity—if it scat 
ters our associates, it distinguishes our 
friends: the supercilious contempt 
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that I experienced from many who Our daughter (the chief object of 
were once my inferiors, rendered my my care) being settled to our satisfac- 
sensibility more acute to the instances tion, Mr. Robertson very naturally 


of gratitude from those (who like the wished to partake in the happiness of - 


widow in the gospel) bad only their our child: the time was fixe for hiny 
mite to give. One unfortunate gen- to join our circle, and I might truly 
tleman. Sir John S——, of G——ly, say, that I anticipated the day with 
] shallever remember, and the recol- delight. If I never loved my hus- 
lection has drawn from mg many a band with enthusjasm, yet his: ten- 
tear of gratitude. I served"him in my derness, bis attachment, and his af- 
prosperity, when he stood in need of flictions, had long united my heart to 
assistance, and now he soldhis watch, his, in the most indissoluble bonds 
and every valuable he possessed, send- not only of interest, but of sympathy 
ing me the small sum he had thus and of affection. Having also been 
raised for my support, at atime when in some degree the cause (although 
the few cloaths that covered me could the innocent eause) of his misfor- 
scarcely be called my own. I didnot tunes, I enjoyed the flattering hopes, 
consider it as a debt due to me, but that by this new alliance might have 
as money given me out of charity, a the means of re-establishing 
which at that time hurt my pride, his comfort, and improving his shat- 
and the method he took to raise’itsen- tered fortune, My son-in-law was 
sibly affected my feelings. not possessed of present riches, but 

I now printed the “ Young Ladies he had great, even extravagant expec- 
School of Arts,” which, at the request tations; and my active imagination 
of some female friends of distinction, formed him at once benevolent and 
I had composed at Aberdeen, and generous: I beheld our infants pro- 
went over to Edinburgh to inspect vided for, and ourselves raised by his 
the press. Here my eldest daughter, kindness from ohscurity. Soothed by 
(whom I seldom left) became ac- these dreams of future delights, Ma- 
quaiated with Dr. Wilson, nephew to dam, I could not help contrasting the 
a physician of that name; a distin- pleasure of our next meeting with 
guished character: he had travelled the gloom in which I'had parted from 
through Europe and Asia—and in a aay ‘enbenadl: The day on which we 
visit to China, had been, by a variety expected him appeared— the morning 
of strange accidents, introduced to the rose in brightness, and my sad sou 





empress, whom he cured of a dange- emerging from its usual weight of — 


rous disease. Young Dr. Wilson was sorrow, began to feel the reviving in- 
heir to his uncle, who possessed a flnence of returning hope: but alas! 
large fortune ; and I appeal to you, Madam, the day that I so fondly an- 
Madam, as toa fond mother, whether ticipated, passed over without joy— 
I had not every apparent reason to re- no Mr. Robertson appeared —the night 
Joice in such a connection for my was spent in’ anxiety; bat the next 
child; I consulted Mr. Robertson, morning a messenger was announced 
(whom J had left in Perth) and I soon from Perth—it was, indeed, a mes- 
after married our beloved Anna, not senger, but not of joy—it was the 
only with her father’s approbation, messenger: of woe unutierable !—a 
but to his delight. But alas! Ma- messenger informing me that my hus- 
dam, ** we see here (indeed) as band was no more! Js there on earth 
through a glass, darkly ;” and my ac- another being who has been thus 
cumulated misfortunes (or rather the overwhelmed ! She may conceive my 
various unexpected turns of my evil despair; but to those, Madam, wha 
fortune) have at least taught me one. have never passed through such a 
act of wisdom—it is that of joining scene of horror, all words are vain— 
ouly in the Lacedemonian prayer— 1 will not do myself the injustice to 
“* Give us, oh Lord! the things that attempt a description of feolings that 
are good for us, although we ask human language cangot describe. It 
them not ; and remove from us those was winter, aud Mr. Robertson had 
that are evil, although we were to ask undertaken the journey on foot ; but 
theni !” so incompetent are we to fore- (like the traveller described in Thom- 
See, oF to judge of the future. son) the darkness had unexpectedly 
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overtaken him—he lost his way in the 
trackless waste of a wide common— 
‘* The winds_blew, the sleet descend- 
ed,” and the next morning my dear 
husband was found amidst the drifted 
snow, a stiff and lifeless corpse. For 
three succeeding months, Madam, I 
also was reduced to a state of stupor, 
nearly as inanimate as that of death. 
[Te be concluded in our next.) 





The Kine and the Count. 
(Continued from p. 40.) 

AY HEN the senate found the 

scheme of borrowingshe pope 
to be impracticable, they naturally 
reverted to the alternative of adver- 
tising for the king. ‘True, they had 
before turned up their noses at such a 
thought, but that was when they fan- 
cied themselves masters of a better. 
A thing may be despicable compara- 
tively that 1s by no means despicable 
in itself: thus Turnus is more than 
passable when Eneas is out of the 
question, and a chemise with one flap 
you know, Madam, is preferable toa 
chemise with none. Claspos, a man 
of profound and various acquisition, 
penned the proclamation, a valuable 
piece of composition it was, and so 
cunningly devised, as to be totally. 
unlike what it was intended for; 
there was scarce a figure, from the 
hypallage down to the common me- 
taphor, that.he had not introduced ; 
and the prosopopeia, by which the 
two pounds thirteen shillings was 
made to address the public, and offer 
themselves to any who should pro- 
dace the run-away monarch, envy 
itself applauded. It was distributed 
throughout the kingdoa, and so san- 
guine were the council that it would 
Be adequate to the consequence de- 
sired, that they ordered the people to 
illuminate their windows by anticipa- 
tion; but the measure, however 
loyal, was not altogether relished ; 
some were found so disaffected as 
flatiy to refuse all compliance with 
the mandate, and others openly ridi- 
culed the folly of so premature re- 
joicings; some. protesied a_ perfect 
willingness if the government would 
provide candles, aud allow them to 
take such ends to their own private 
and domestic advantage which should 
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nut be exhausted by the public illy. 
mination ; whilst others again swore 
by the sun, moon, and. stars, they 
would not light a taper to saye his 
Majesty from perdition. Those last 
were excessively wicked, and thoush 
the records of the times have left their 
fate in oblivion, it is but reasonable 
to believe that the God of Mercy cast 
them into ever-burning brimstone for 
their anti-monarchicai principles. 

As the King stood at the corner of 
one of the principal streets, doing, I 
know not what, chaneing to cast his 
eye towards the firmament, as a man 
is apt co do upon these occasions, he 
observed this identical proclamation 
pasted against the wall. Never was 
majesty in such a taking, yet the 
King was by no means fearfally con- 
stituted, for bating danger and his 
own shadow, no terrors on earth could 
alarm him; but there are moments 
when a man becomes, by accident, 
what he is not by nature, at which 
times it were unreasonable to brand 
his actions with opprobrium, how dis- 
graceful soever they may be in them- 
selves, since he is then not himself, 
and not being bimself, he must be 
some other, who methinks should, 
in all conscience, bear the blame. 
Thus, when the King, forgetful both 
of his friend and his mistress, took te 
his heels on perusing the proclama-~ 
tion, the proceéding was tot his Ma- 
jesty’s, though his Majesty so, pro- 
ceeded. I argue thus: the act was 
cowardly—a brave man cannot doa 
cowardly act; the King, as I before 
observed, was a brave man, the King, 
therefore, could not do a cowardly 
act, consequently the King did not, 
The syllogysm is as clear as. water; 
but allow the proceeding was the 
King’s, aud was cowardly te boot, 
yet was not the King in fault; for 
cowardice is not a vice, but a virtue 
—fiot a failing, but dn excellence. 
Paradoxical as this may seem, ‘tis 
much easier to demonstrate than the 
positions that bave preceded. ‘La 
Crainte,” says Mons, Des Cartes, 
‘* nouse les eaprits”——No, I'll give 
it you ia English: “ The passion of 
fear determines the spirits to the mus- 
cles of the knees, which are instantly 
ready to perforin their motion by take 
ing up the legs with Jwdable cele 


tity, in order to remove the body out 
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arm's way.” As I apprehend Mons. 
Cartes i be an Pinfallible me- 
chanic and anatomist, it is evident 
from this, that if a man labouring un- 
der apprehension remair stone still, 
and front the danger,-so far from 
shewing that he is possessed of intre- 
pidity, be simply proves that the arti- 
culations which encircle the knee are 
badly conformed or out, of order, 
or, at the best, shamefully lazy, since, 
had it been otherwise, the passion 
calling aloud upon the muscles, and 
they sympathetically responding, a 
sudden fit of locomotion must neces- 
sarily have followed. I. love this 
Frenchman excessively; the broora 
of his philosophy has. swept from.my 
reason the cobwebs of confusion, and 
has empowered me to estimate cha- 
racters and conduct. at their real 
worth. When 1 behold a fellow run 
ning away, as if the hue and cry of 
heaven were at his heels, I do not 


exclaim as I was used, there goesa pa 


coward, but there goes a well made 
man. 

Nothing is more difficult than the 
bringing a couple of creatures toge- 
ther in such manner that they shall, 
jnevitably, fall in Jove the one with 
the other; two persons may. encoun- 
ter ten thousand ways, in not one of 
which any passion could possibly arise 
between them; so much depends 
upon the circumjacent and contigu- 
ous objects. The most gallant mor- 
tal falling in with the most attractive 
on a bleak desolate heath, would still 
eye her with indifference. The rea- 
son is this—a heath engenders cold 
and unsocial feelings, and adverse into 
the bargain ; for the thorns upon the 
goss bushes leads the temper to. move- 
ments irascible and morose; on the 
other hand, an unexpected meeting 
between two of the opposite sexes, 
in an apartment handsomely garni- 
tured, and with a sofa in it, is won- 
derfully advantageous to the birth of 
the tender passion ; the sofa swellin 
the mind with gentle soothing an 
peaceful images, irresistibly dissolves 
the heart, and incontinently. At all 
events, that heart is not worth the 
tithe of a plum-stone that can with- 
stand it ; but of all situations and po- 
sitions whatsoever, Jove most luxu- 
rates on a grassy slape; the occasion 
ef which lies so near the surface, 
Universan Mae. Vor. XVI. 


that explanation .were insult. for.the 
dull: however, let it be observed, 
that grass being green, or, to. speak 
with,more rigid correctness, grass so 
absolving the particles of, light as.to 
leave upon the mind the idea or image 
which is termed green, and this green 
persuasively conducting the imagina- 
tion to spring, and, spring again bein 
the season of love, nothing more n 

be said upon the matter. 

On such a spot had the sudden de» 
campment of his Majesty left the 
count and Marcella together. The. 
manner with which they viewed each 
other was bewitching, was thrilling; 
there was an intelligence, a sympae. 
thy, an ardour of persuasiveness, .a 
willingness, an amicableness, a dige 
nity, a wildness in their eyes, which 
evinced not only that they loved, but 
were downright mad, absolutely dise 


“tracted with the disorder, violence, 


turbulence, energy, and fury of their 
ssion. j 
The veni vidi vici, says an author, 
whose name I have not forgotten, in 
as much as I never knew—the veni 
vidi vict, says he, though it may en« 
rich the spails of war, impoverish 
those.of love, The thought is neat 
and pretty, but, at the same time, ab- 
surd, and on this account, it militates 
entirely with, my own designs in the 

resent history. I intend that the 
oves of Marcella and Count shall be 
as durable as they were sudden, and 
as rich as durable—shall be, did I say ; 
they were! I am but the narrator of 
their affection, and by the King of 
Clouds—not the King of Clubs, ye 
whist-players—and by the King of 
Clouds do ! swear, that from the day 
of their rencounter even unto the day 
of their decease, their bosoms palpi- 
tated with affection, ardent as the sun, 
yet gentle as the eye of pity, chaste as 
the moon without her changeable- 
ness, 

The Count hung: over the lady and 
her beauties, like Cymon in the poem, 
with his mouth open ; for nothing :is 
so apt to extend the jaws as admi- 
ration. When he:spoke, he addyess- 
ed her with infinitely less abruptness 
than the King had done before him: 
he, if you remember, uttered a good 
deal concerning the Pontiff's conta- 
minated toes, but the Count was all 
softness»and -wariness; love is ever. 
3b 
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accompanied by respect—but mark, 
I say this as an author, not as a man, 
for being myself a fellow of consum- 
mate and uncontroulable passions, I 
love like a devil, and am a tyrant to 
the maid I would die to pleasure. 
The Count satisfied himselt by mildly 
demanding of the lady how she did ; 
to which she cnuetel in compliance 
to the simplicity of the times, pretty 
well, | thank you, sir, how dovyou 
do? He then caught rapturously hold 
of her silver-finger'd hand, and drop- 
ping on his knee, pressed it--that is 

hand, not the knee, against his 
heaving heart,—Charmer, exclaimed 
he, J love you, but the subject is ten- 
der, let us say no more about it. The 
less said the sooner mended, replied 
the lady ; he then arose, and gently 
drawing her arm within his own, 
walked backwards and forwards like 
a sailor on deck, or a man in the 

olic. 

As the scene was now growing big 
with interest, it grieves me to inter- 
rupt it, but having omitted to men- 
tion that the Count was not all this 
time on horseback, I deem it prudent 
to relate positively, that he was dis- 
mounted, lest an accurate and recol- 
lective imagination should _ picture 
him as still crossing the vertebra of 
his quadruped. Indeed, it would have 
been dishonest in him had he not de- 
ascended, as their courtship would 
have been upon very unequal terms, 
a woman on foot being by no means 
a fair match for a man mounted. 
‘When the Count had reason ‘to be- 
lieve, from the acceleration of the 
motions in the Jady's pulse, that his 
movements and his declarations toge- 
ther had brought her blood into freer 
and more generous circulation, he 
etice more pressed her hand, and pro- 
tested, upon the word of a gentleman 
and a soldier, though this was only a 
mode of speech, in so far as he was 
neither the one nor the other, that he 
must and would have her. He then 
act about shewing the necessity of 
the-thing, explained ¢he various in- 
ducements to marriage that invaded 
the human breast, and touched, though 
very tenderly, upon the laws of gra- 

. vity. He said that matrimony was a 
very fine thing; that as she was mi- 
serable, he should be better able to 
protect and comfort hes when his— 
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This was a nobler reason than the 
first, and, indeed, than the last, which, 
to my choice, smack'd too much of 
subtlety to be good: it was this that 
two single were not equal to two mars 
ried people; for that as a married 

rson became douvle what'he was 

fore, in as much as a thing that 
ceases to be single must be double, 
two single persons by marriage be. 
came four, and by this means, not te 
mention the children that might en- 
sue, marriage increased the popula. 
tion of the earth. Marcella admired 
the man, and therefore his arguments; 
It was a necessary consequence ; but 
there were reasons why she could not 
think of him as a husband 

By the bye i am convinced it is one 
of the worst methods in the world to 
be swayed and ce by reasons; 
you never can do as you wish, with~ 
out, indeed, it so happens, which it 
scarce ever does, that your reasons 
and your wishes jump in unison. [ 
knew a dunce who never sat down to 
dianer till he had provided his coms 
pany with a motive ior his so doing: 
the event was, that his dinner was al« 
ways cold, and hardly easier of div 
gestion than his motive; the only 
reason to avoid this is to eat your din- 
ner first, and then hunt for an excuse 
—for an excuse is worth a hundred 
and ten motives. And so again with 
matrimony : I never met with a girl 
well married who had argued the mat- 
ter over before hand. [fa man offer 
himself to a woman, he does not de- 
sire her to consider, but to consent. 
By my soul! I’m in an_ excellent 
vein of ratiocination to-day ; it at 
suredly depends upon the wind—for 
upon the wind depend the humours, 
and upon the humours the spirits, and 
so on in regular concatenation. 

The motives that restrained Mar- 
cella from choosing herself a spouse, 
were as thick as plums in an academie 
pudding, and about as solid—for solid 
does not, in this case, iterate the sig- 
nification of the term thick—thic 
here simply meaning approximation, 
not grossness—not condensity, but 
crowdedness, that is without space 
occupied by matter interposed ; I trust 
I make myself understood. She in- 
formed him that her choice was in the 
power of another, which isa circull- 
ous mode of telling a persor that ous 
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has no choice at all, that the partner 
of her life was already selected by 
fate, that he was to be a man of won- 
derful capacities, to have virtue which 
disgraced him, and vice which me- 
rited approbation ; and, finally, that 
he was to be capable of compassing 
an end without adequate means.— 
Why. that last condition, said the 
Count, is absolutely impossible.-- 
*Not to God,’ answered the lady, 
‘for to him nothing is impossible.” 
‘ Contradictions are, replied the 
Count : ‘ he cannot create a circular 

uare, or a four-cornered triangle.’ 
This perplexed the lady disastrously, 
but, as is usual with the ladies, con- 
ceiving her mind to be clearer the 
more tt grew.confused, as dim eyes 
are apt to see double, she returned, 
‘ nothing is impossible to God,’ and 
this with as much’ confidence as 
though she had not urged it before— 
indeed, according to her apprehen- 
sion, she had not. Before she had, it 
is true, advanced, that ‘ to God no- 
thing was impossible ;’ but now she de- 
clared, ‘ that nothing was impossible 
to God;' positions essentially dissi- 
milar, The Count’s love grew strong 
inversely as the damsel’s arguments 

ew weak; ‘ the best logicians,’ said 

e, ‘have biundered into differences 
without distinctions, and why should 
not Marcella? let her execute, and 
suppose others capable to execute as 
many impossibilities as she chooses ; 
if she love me J am content.’ 

But Marcella remained steadfast to 
her point. ‘ Until youcan shew me,’ 
said she, ‘that you blend in your per- 
son these seeming contradictions, I 
must believe you are not he I am to 
wed,'—* Well, well,’ replied the 
Count, ‘ of that more hereafter; in 
the mean time, inform me how it 
happens that you are so singularly cir- 
cumstanced : who are you, whence 
are you, whither are you travelling, 
and for what?’ I will answer you,’ 
said the lady, ‘ in four words.’ She 
then sat down, and began a history 
which occupied eight and forty hours. 

* My mother,’ said Marcella, ‘ was 
a woman of nyore than usual chastiy, 


‘for she was faithful to six different 


personages at a time; let me see, 
there was Ardentus one, Marcus two, 
Contrarios three—aye, exactly six—I 
suspected there were seven, but I am 


convinced now that my first decision 
wes correct, there were but six’—~ 
‘ if,’ interrupted the Count, ‘ the re- 
mainder of your story is to be thus 
circumstantially exact, were it not ad- 
viseable to avoid whatever does not 
relate immediately to the point on 
which I am so curious and so eager 
to be informed.’—* Certainly,’ an 
swered the lady, ‘ your notion is dis- 
creet, and sapient, and posed She 
then proceeded thus: ‘ | have a fure 
ther reason to believe there were but 
six, and that is this—Lapsus,a native of 
our village, who was to have become 
the seventh, died the very day he sign- 
ed the contract, which secured my 
mother two hundred and thirty ago; 
das—I think it was two hundred and 
etn but, for greater assurance, say 
two bundred and thirty-three, so that? 
——‘ Well, well,’ cried the Count, 
‘I know what you would deduce 
from this, that your mother had but 


‘six husbands: My dear, heavenly 


creature! do not cy on every circum- 
stance twice if you love me.’ ‘ I was 
about to deduce nothing of the kind,” 
said she, ‘ for that followed in course.’ 
‘In the name of admiration, then,’ 
said the Count, ‘ what would you 
have drawn from it what from i 
sus dying just after he had signed 
contract?’ * Why, that my mama 
got the money without the man.’— 
SB your pardon," said the Count, 
* T will retard you no aac) ole | pro- 
ceed, every one has a way of telling a 
siory, and I perceive you have your's ; 
prythee proceed.’ 

‘ Whether,’ continued the lady, ‘I 
be the offal of Marcus or Contrarios,; 
or of either of the other four, or of all 
together, Tam utterly ignorant.” In 
spite of his resolution, the Count 
could not avoid observing, that offal 
was a’term that seemed to him most 
oudly, if not irregularly applied in the 
present case, whereupon the fair his- 
torian plunged into a deep discussion 
of the etymon of the word, analysed 
its components, suspected the etymen 
of those components, touched upon 
the orthoepe of the aggregate term, 
and concluded with a declaration that 
much might, after all, be said in fa- 
vour of two different hypotheses, whe- 
ther the word were compounded of 
off and all, or off and fall, ‘a crumb,’ 


said she, ‘ ilustratively, is an offal, bat. 
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the question is yet undecided whether 
it be so called, because it drops from 
the whole loaf, in which case its com- 
ponents must be off and all, or whe- 
ther because it tumbles from the loaf, 
in which case its components are 
clearly off and fall.’ The count de- 
clared himself perfectly satisfied: ‘ In 
future,’ said he, ‘ use whatever terms 
you please, and in whatever manner, 
you may depend upon it I shall offer 
no objections.’ ‘ I cannot,’ answered 
the lady, ‘ accept your kindness ; for 
Yanguage being a system established 
tipon ‘certain wise principles, and 
ruled by inflexible regulations, one is 
as much bound by them as though 
the severest penalties followed their 
transgression.’ ‘ Your arguments,’ 
returned the Count, too drowsy to 
observe the just order of his letters, 
* are rerfectly dujicious, and cerit a 
moronet of laurel.’ So saying, he fell 
asleep. 

This accident made no difference 
‘with the lady; she pursued her tale, 
occasionally admiring, within herself, 
the respectfulnéss of the Count's ta- 
citurnity, but never suspecting or 
stopping to enquire whence it arose. 
After many hours had elapsed, she 
exclaimed, ‘ At length I approach the 
period which interests you so much’— 
* At length, indeed,” said the Count, 
yawning, ‘ at length indeed.’ 

I am conscious of the apparént im- 
probability that the Count should 
awake just in the nick of time when 
the lady was entering upon that iden- 
tical portion of her narrative that he 
desired to know. J might account 
for it, indeed, by deélaring that this 
being the most important part, Mar- 
cella naturally enough expressed her- 
self with added vehemence, or I 
might assert, that being much addict- 
ed to gesticulation, she at that instant 
gave the Count a violent blow on the 
teeth, but I scorn all subterfuge, the 
truth was this, a gnat just then thrust 
one of his antennee or feelers into the 
Count’s nostril, and the titillation pro- 
ducing that violent expulsion of wind 
which the base vulgar call sneezing, 
the sound of his own nose awoke 
him. However it be, Marcella did 
not even discover that he had slept, 
and so far from taking in dudgeon, 
the manner in which he echoed the 
phrase ‘at length,’ ‘ at length,’ she 
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thought it arose rather from ra 
than rudeness, and assured him, ing 
tone of perfect self-satisfaction, that 
she could have elongated the narra. 
tion so as to have occupied twice the 
time. had she known he desired ‘its 
protraction. The Count, at this, 
struggling with politeness, but abso. 
lutely sweating with consternation, 
entreated her to proceed, avowi 
much disquietude, lest what she h 
already uttered might produce a sore 
throat, but the lady, at once, to soften 
his apprehensions, and evince the ine 
exhaustibility of her lungs, recom- 
menced the adventures of her life in 
these words :—* My mother was a 
woman of more than usual chastity, 
for she was faithful to six different 
personages at a time; let me see, 
there was Ardentus one, Marcus two, 
Contra * «Hell and the devil!’ 
thundered the Count, ‘ where is my 
horse.’ 

When a man throws himself intoa 
rage, it is an indisputable symptom of 
his affection ; for as love is a passion, 
so a passion is love. Accordingly, 
Marcella was no way disgusted by the 
Count’s turbulence, not that she had 
any inclination to patronize, or even 
extenuate such violence; but as she 
was totally unconscious that she had 
occasioned it, she contented herself 
with the intention of gently chiding 
the Count, for not demeaning him- 
self more soberly, and of informing 
him it was ufinecessary, because a 
gentleman could not find his horse, 
that he should exclaim ‘ death and 
hell.” The Count, however, willing 
to spare himself the lady's reprehen- 
sion, no sooner found his animal than 
he leaped across his back, and lower- 
ing his hat to Marcella, rode away. 
‘Well,’ said she, ‘ this is the finest 
thing I ever heard of !—why what 
the dickens !— 





Momus. 
[To be continued.) 
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the nominal price of silver bas risen 
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The present prices charged by the 

London refiners are 

£. s. a. 
Pure virgin gold 5 6 O per ounce 
Do.silver- --O 61 

The nominal price of gold has ad- 
vanced twice this month. It rose 
two shillings per ounce on the first 
instant, and two shillings more on the 
eleventh. Silver has risen a halfpenny 
per ounce. 

The prices now charged by the 
London refiners are, pure virgin gold 
5l. 10s. per oz. ue virgin silver 7s. 
per oz. standard gold is 1}. 2s. 11d§. 

r ounce above the mint price,. ster- 
ing silver is 1s. 3d3, ditto. 

ilver is cheaper in proportion than 
gold; for, by the mint regulation, an 
ounce of gold is equal to t50z. 1dwt. 
10gr. of silver, but the present price 
of an ounce of gold will purchase 
l5oz. i idwts. Ogrs. of silver. 

The Bank of ‘England one pound 
note purports to represent five penny- 
weights, three grains of standard gold, 
but, at the present price, will purchase 
only three pennyweights, twenty- 
three grains, 

Guineas are prohibited by law, from 
being sold at a higher rate than the 
mint price: If the restriction extend- 
ed to bullion, the note could not 
become depreciated, nor would there 
be any profit either in melting or ex- 


| porting the coin. 


Nov. 18, 1811.. B. S. 





On Envy. 


T was a wise method of the an- 
cients to designate the various pas- 
sions of men by distinct appellations ; 
and, in their writings, to rank them, 
according to the higher, or more su- 
bordinate character, which they as- 
sumed in the mind of mam. The pas- 
sion of énvy has been considered ‘to 
possess many baleful, and no good 
qualities: when it usurps the seat of 
reason, and becomes a predominant 
mane the object, in whose mind it 
abours, wili be ever tortured with the 
pangs of severe hate, malignant spleen, 
and brutal rage ; lie will sicken and 
ne at another’s welfare, and his only 
ope will be the downfall, or death of 
his rival. Ovid describes envy as 
turning pale at the success of others, 


‘and being ineessantly torn by fiends 
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within. The following lines are truly 
expressive : 


‘* Pallor in ore sedet ; macies in corpore 


toto 

** Nusquam recta acies ; livent rubigine 
dentes ; 

** Pectora felle virent, lingua est suffusa 
veneno ; 

** Risus abest, nisi quem visi movére do- 
lores, 

*‘ Nec fruitur somno, vigilacibus excita 
curis ; 

‘* Sed videt ingratos, intabescitque vi- 
dendo, 


** Successus hominum, carpitque, et car- 
pitur una, 
‘© Suppliciumque suum est —— 


** Quacunque ingreditur, florentia prote- 
rit arva, 

** Exuritque herbas, et summa cacumina 
carpit, 

«¢ Afflatuque sud, populos, urbesque, do- 
mosque, 

** Polluit; et tandem Tritonida eonspicit 
arcem, 

** Ingeniis, opibusque, et festa pace viren- 
tem ; . 

** Vixque tenet lachrymas quia nil la- 
chrymabile ceruit,” 


*To the benevolent man, who is 

leased to see every one happy around 

im, it must be a matter of wonder, 
that any being should be so. much his 
own enemy, as fo suffer ‘his health 
and comfort to be impaired, because 
some mortals happen to be equally, 
and others more blest. than himself, 
with the gifts of Providence: nor will 
the wonder cease, when envy hurries 
on her wretched victim to despair and 
death. When Aristides, the good 
and just, was on the point of being 
condemned to death by the suffrages 
of the people of Athens, he inquired 
of the peasant, who requested him to 
write his own name on the oyster, 
the reason of his wishing his death, 
and received for answer—** because 
he was called—The Just.” 

This shews that even goodness is 
envied by many, and that the posses- 
sors of it are often persecuted for the 
sake of envy alone. 


*¢ Envy does merit, as its shade pursue, 
“ Which, like a shadow, proves the sub- 
stance true.” 


How contrary to the spirit of cha- 
rity is this conduct: where little is 
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possessed, we should make ourselves 
content with it, nor think that 


* Fertilior seges est alienis semper in 
agris’’— 


for, we shall not add a grain to our 
store by coveting the riches of others ; 
but, if we look with an eye of satis- 
faction on the prosperity of our neigh- 
bour, we may, in some sense, be said 
to be sharers in his happiness, and 
shall derive a solid comfort trom the 
reflection, that his merits, or his la- 
bours, have been rewarded; and, 
perhaps, on account of his goodness 
of heart, heaven may have made him 
it’s: proxy to dispense it’s blessings to 
the children of affliction.. Eavy is not 
¢ontent with relating unhappy truths, 
which ought to be concealed, but ag- 
gravates her pernicious tale by detrac- 
‘ion and malice :.and, in many cases, 
where she can gain no advantage to 
herself, cruelly sports with an bonest 
character, and poisons a spotless fame 
with her infectious breath. 

If men would suffer emulation’to 
be their guide, instead of the meaner 
passion of envy, may jars and strifes, 
which so much disturb society, would 
be avoided, and we should then be 
actuated by thoSe virtuous and manly 
principles which oughi to govern us 
m our intercourse with each other. 
If we could but bring ourselves to 
look with complacency on another's 
welfare, how much should we add to 
eur own happiness, and how much 
would it tend to soften men’s minds, 
and teach us to look on each other as 
friends and brothers. 

Enyious men— 


** Be never at heart’s ease, 

*¢ When they behold another greater than 

/ themselves, 

“* And therefore are they very dange- 
rous ———” 





Envy does not stop at merely destroy- 
ing the peace of a man’s mind, and 
making a ‘ war within,’ but often oc- 
easions that feverish desire of possess- 
ing the goods of others, as to drive 
him to the commission of crimes, 
dreadful to think of, and hurries him 
into the abyss of misety and guilt. 
This is a too fatal truth ; and thus a 
passion, which was simply considered 
as covetousness, at first, all on a 


sudden branches_out into the most 
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monstrous forms of wickedness that 
the human mind can conceive. See} 
the sad effects of this disg:aceful 
sion, it would be well to oppoye it in 
it's approaches towards us, and to re. 
ject the malignant temptations which 
it offers, of making us happy at the 
distress, or fall, of a tellow-creature, 

Let us be upon our guard, where 
we have a private pique, not to en. 
courage the hopé of seeing our inno. 
cent neighbour perish because he has 
been guilty of an unintentional of. 
fence towards us: neither let us wish 
those lower in the world who now 
flourish ; nor consider it a fault that 
they are more prosperous than our. 
selves: and, if we cannot be persugd. 
ed that there is any moraj guilt in 
cherishing this corroding passion, let 
us, at least, have the candour to re- 
flect, that if the fortunate are deprived 
of their wealth, we shall neither be 
benefited by their loss, nor the better 
for their fall. Let us no longer say 
of those, who have offended us either 
by their appearance of splendour, or 
happiness, or any other circumstance, 
‘* It would be a good thing if it would 
please heaven to take them;” or, 
“ Ab! they won't live long te 
enjoy their riches.'—These a 
sions are unmanly, and betray a little 
mind: we should feel gene even 
for an enemy ; and, ifany mishap 
fal him, we should not entertain 
inhuman joy that he has gone to an- 
swer for his sins, and we shall never 
more be annoyed by him. 

It is too often the custom of an en- 
vious man to affect to pity another, 
whom he either fears or dislikes, on 
account of his success in life—heis 
seized with most scrupulous fears, lest 
his neighbour should spend his mo- 
ney improperly, or it should not last 
long ; gives most religious hints that 
he is afraid so much money could not 
have been got honestly, and concludes 
with a shrug of the shoulders, anda 
remark ‘ that he would not possess 
the man’s conscience for all his mo- 
ney.’ It is curious to observe with 
what mystery and affected sorrow a0 
envious man hints at the calamity © 
one whom he hates; and the eager 
whisper with which he communicates 
it, evidently intending, by his pre 
tended wishes for secrecy, that the 
hearer may divulge it in 
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manner to others, and that it may 
soon become public. 

Envy may not make so much noise 
in the world as some more daring 

sion, but her workings are most 
subtle and mischievous; and even 
many acts, which have borne a face 
of patriotism and virtoe, owe their 
origin to this unworthy passion — 
When the envious man male. it is a 
smile of triumph, and malicious joy, 
at some secret mischief which he con- 
templates: he is lost to all the social 
and all the finer feelings; he is dis- 
gusted and disappointed, he knows 
not wherefore; and, since he is 
wretched, looks on the light of day 
with dissatisfaction, and wishes na- 
ture to be convulsed with the storms 
that agitate his breast. The passion 
of envy was very properly reprobated 
by the ancients, and mankind cannot 
be too often admonished to resist its 
influence. Horace, in his Epistles, 
justly observes, 

Invidus alterius macrescit rebus opimis : 
Invidid Siculi non invenére tyranni 

Majus tormentum. 

This passion beholds every thin 
with a jaundiced eye: it is descrit 

as having rest neither night nor day ; 
that it occasions a bitter gall in the 
heart, and fills the tongue with poi- 
son; it has not the candour to pro- 
mote meritorious actions, and is im- 
j patient of the good deeds and of the 
pq bestowed upon others: it is 
ike a valture gnawing at the heart, 
und destroying the vitals by degrees. 


Let us discard this envy from our 
minds, and we shall find that the ab- 
sence of it will render us better men, 
and better citizens; that it will leave 
the heart more open to the display of 
the finer feelings of human nature, 
unshackled by the fetters of this mean 
and ignoble passion. 





Yo the Editor of the Universal Mag. 


On Mr. Cio Rickman’s supposed 
Undertaking of the Lire of HO- 
mas Pains. 

Sie, 


pws public has been, within the 
A last year or two, Jed to expect a 
life of the late celebrated ThomasPaine 
om the pen ef Mr. Clio Rickman, 
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well known, on various accounts, te 
be more a qualified for that 
task, than any other person in this 
country. This information, however, 
I repeat as I received it, uncertain 
whether it came abroad in any authen- 
ticated shape ; and can only add, that 
no doubt need be entertained of suf- 
ficient attention from the public, in 
times like the present, to a well-writ- 
ten life of that most extraordinary 
character, whose principles and pre- 
cepts are, at this moment, in full ope- 
ration over the largést and_ richest 
portion of the habitable globe, and 
which, in regular process of time, 
may, from the efficacious influence of 
the glorious principles of ‘freedom, 
become the grand theatre of civili- 
zation. 1| have often desired to make: 
a communication of this kind to your 
Magazine, but am. particularly im- 
pelled thereto, at this moment, from 
observing in one of our periodical 
pudlications, devoted to political and 
religious bigotry, a sample of their 
usual sophistical accounts of the last 
moménts of men who have been, in 
life, eminent for the independence 
and freedom of their opinions; but 
the whole that the bigot, to whom I 
allude, has been able to effect, in the 
case. of Paine, amounts to an acknow- 
ledgement, that the philosopher died 
stedfast to those opinions of religion 
in which he had lived: and the dis- 
appointment is plain enough to be 
seen, that similar forgeries:could not, 
with any prospect of success, be cir- 
culated concerning Paine’s tergiver- 
sation and death-bed. conversion, 
which were so greedily swallowed, 
for a length of time, by the gulls 
of fanaticism, respecting Voltaire, 
D’Alembert,-and others, until the 
Monthly Review, in the real spirit of 
philosophy, dispelled the imposition. — 

The late life of Thomas Paine, by 
Cheetham of New York, gave rise to 
the above Magazine article. Cheet~ 
ham—humph—now, should it not 
rather be spelled Cheathim, as appli- 
cable to every reader of that farrago 
of impositionand malignity, miscalled 
the Life of Paine. Probably it may 
be but a travelling name, in order te 
set another book travelling, for the 
purpose of scandalizing and maligning 
the reputation of a defunct public man, 
instead of the far more difficult task 
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of confuting his principles: Nothing 
can be more probable and more in 
course than this conjecture, authorised 
indeed by the following fact, with 
which I believe the public is to this da 

unacquainted, namely, that Mr. Chal- 
mers, publicly at a dinner, acknow- 
ledged himself the author of that very 
silly and insipid catchpenny, formerly 
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sent abroad undet the misnomer of a 
Life of Thomas Paine, by F. Oldys of 
America. The chief view of this a 
plication is to ascertain whether or 
not Mr. Rickman really intends to un. 
dertake the work in question? And 


I am, Sir, &c. 
Po.iticugé, 
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$* Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


On the Powers and Dutizes of Ju- 

‘res, and on the CriminaL Laws 

of Enczann. By Sir Ricwarp 
HILLIPS. 


‘ae present Tract on juries is fo 
be esteemed as the fulfilment of 
an engagement to the public, on the 
art of the author, in his late excel- 
ent ‘* Letter to the Livery of Lon- 
don,” and the two books, aptly il- 
lustrating each other, are proper com- 
= sea in an Englishman's library.— 
Vith reference to our motto, it is ra- 
ther superfluous to repeat our resolu- 
tion of distributing fair and even- 
handed justice to every candidate for 
literary fame, or the praise of public 
utility, who is brought to our bar; 
but circumstances, into a detail of 
which it were needless to enter, im- 
pel us to such repetition in the pre- 
sent instance, and to the assertion of 
our entire freedom from those preju- 
dices which have been too generally 
prevalent. A book must and ought 
to stand or fall by its own intrinsic 
desert; nor ought the affections, or 
the judgment of him who revises 
it, for the information of the public, 
to be warped by extraneous conside- 
rations, or intimidated by any prevail- 
ing temper of the times. 

Sir Richard Phillips has made the 
following very proper apology in his 
former publication, namely, that it 
** is not to be considered as the work 
of a professed author, lawyer, or po- 
litician, but as the production of a 
mai of business, whilst in the dis- 
charge of an important office.” On 
this ground, both publications may be 
fairly deemed very respectable efforts 
of intellect and assiduity, extremely 
@reditable to the talents, hunaanity, 


and public spirit of the author. The 
above apolog , and the very: nature 
of these works, would disarm criti- 
cism, in the regards of philological 
nicety and the more refined distinc. 
tions of authorship, had there been 
even much to correct on such ac- 
counts, which there really is not— 
The diction is generally clear, con- 
cise, and imbued with that spirit and 
warmth, which lead us on willingly 
to the end, without a sense of that 
tedium we too often must lay our 
account to experience, in works of 
mere usefulness. Various instances, 
indeed, of inaccuracy of cgmposition; 
might be adduced, but *these de. 
fects are not of sufficient numbef 
or consequence, to derogate from 
the general merits of the-work. As 
to the main consideration, that of prin- 
ciple, the author is, to a very bigh | 
degree, enlightened, humane, and mo+ * 
ral, throughout. The shades of dif, 
ference in opinion, between him and 
ourselves, we shall occasionally ex+ 
plain. / 
It will not be irrelevant in us f@ 
make a few prefatory observations on 
the subject of those enquiries, which 
appear to have engrossed so. Jar e4 
share of the attention of Sir Richar 
Phillips.. They are of vital imports 
anc2 not only to every Briton, bit to 
the inhabitants of every country upow 
earth, whose ,breasts are at all sus+ 
ceptible of the growth and culture of 
the noble plant of liberty. The trial 
by jury, and the system of represen- 
tation, are the grandest political dis 
coveries hitherto achieved by the 
mind of man, for conjointly, they form 
the only possible foundation on wh 
human freedom could rest. The vers 
dict of au uabiassed and well,informie 
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ed jury is the only protection of the 


character and property of individuals 
in society, their only shield against the 
too natural encroachments of power. 
With a general and equal representa- 
tion, and the institution of juries in 
its perfection, that is, actual indepen- 
dence, it is impossible that a state 
can be otherwise than free, whatever 
may be its systematic, external deno- 
mination, whether monarchical or re- 
publican. Of what immense conse- 
quence, then, that these essential, 
these indispensible bonds of the social 
tontract, be established in their ge- 
auine purity, or reclaimed from the 
errors of half-enlightened and barba- 
rous ages, or the deviations incident 
in the Japse of time, to the wisest in- 
stitutions, from indolence, corruption, 
and precedent. The first of these con- 
siderations forcibly directs itself to 
those countries where, at this mo- 
ment, the star begins to shine, which 
points out to the wise men the fa- 
voured spot on which liberty is to be 
born; where the best fruits of the 
American and French revolutions are 
to be gathered; giving us earnest and 
hope, that even France herself, which 
we once fondly hailed as the nursin 
mother of freedom, fo a degraded an 
rostrate world, shall, in due time, 
e reclaimed trom her present unna- 
tural and humbled state of military 


4c eye 
he present author, then, like a 
good citizen, has employed that lei- 
sure which arose from .a remission of 
the toils of business, upon a subject, 
in which every individual of this coun- 
try has the deepest interest—the trial 
by jury. He has, on the gravest and 
best authorities, and from his own 
conceptions, authorised and matured 
Y practical experience during his 
shrievalty for the city of London, an 
office which, it is not too much to 
say, he filled with an activity, zeal, 
and patriotism; of which no previous 
time had exhibited an example, de- 
veloped, not indeed the origin, but 
that which is of far greater conses 
quence; the just grounds and princi- 
ples of the trial by jury, pointing out 
those defects in practice, arising from 
heglect or corruption ;,in one sense, 
from that peculiar, tacit power of dis- 
pensing with the laws, which a pene- 
wating eye will discover to pervade, 
Usivaasa Mae. Vou. XVL. 
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more or less, the whole of our insti« 
tutions. Heis, moreover, the gene- 
rous, voluntary, and indefatigab eade 
yocate of the forlorn and distressed, 
prodigal of his own time and labour, 
setting at defiance the contemptuous 


sneer of half-witted opulence, and: 


the interested calumnies of those who 
are by profession the enemies of all 
reform. er ee : 
If it be at all necessary to go into 

the question of motives, to make en- 
quiry as to the guo animo, what pose 
sible motive, save that of pure enthuse 
siasm, in these days of apathy and 
self-interest, could actuate a man, in 
knowingly drawing down upon his 
head the certain hatred and probable 
vengeance of the most powerful bo- 
dies in society; in advocating doce 
trines which we fifd he was fully 
aware (p. 318) ‘are much out of fa« 
shion ; and when, to advocate them, 
is not the surest mode of attaining 
honour, profit, or social distinction’? 
—Surely the exertions of a man like 
this ought to be fairly appreciated by 
the great body of the people, and his 
books, the records of those exertions; 
and depositaries of the most interest- 
ing advice to all classes, introduced 
to universal notice. ‘ss 

Sir Richard Phillips, as may be ex- 
pected, is an ardent admirer of the 
jury system, as originally establishe 
in thiscountry. The present writer; 
however, equally attached to the great 
principle of trial by jury, is no vouch~ 
er for the perfection of éeitber our ac- 
tual or recorded systems, any more 
than he is competent to dmend them. 
There must too often exist an incom- 
petence' in petit juries to their high 
and delicate functions ; ‘and with re- 
spect to their forced undhimity, and 
the antiquated farce of starving them 
into it, our most subtle lawyers would 
be puzzled to prove the smallest de- 
ree of utility in that or any similar 

reaches of principle; and if there be 
ho crime in those white and compul-« 
sive perjuries, which must so often 
result, in what consist their advan- 
tage> Simply, iri the perpetuation of 
antient superstitions and fallacies, the 
great object of that vast pe gig of 
almost every nation, who hold it the 
summit of all politi¢al cunning, to 
deceive and be deceived! Nature 
herself, and the utmost truth we cam 
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obtain in the last resort, speak through 
the organ of majority, and taking all 
defects upon themselves, it is not in 
buman power to amend their verdict. 
Right or wrong, innocence or guilt, 
can be no better determined than by 
the majority of a competent jury. 

In respect to the question, or ra- 
ther no question, of the competency 
of a jury to decide both on law and 
fact, the affirmative is obvious, since 
they could not otherwise possess the 
power of acquittal or condemnation ; 
at the same time, their needful share 
ef legal information must necessarily 
be derived from the bench and the 

earned counsel. ‘This, if it be deem- 
ed a defect in the jury system, it is a 
natural, therefore unavoidable one.— 
4 the necessity, or superior utility, 
of our peculiar division of jury into 
grand and petit, we confess we have 
not hitherto made up our minds, even 
with the powerfal assistance of the 
Edinburgh Review. We suspect, 
however, that such division had its 
origin in motives of a different na- 
ture to those assigned by this author, 
Nor are we, still viewing the trial by 
jury as the utmost stretch of political 
sagacity, and the corner stone of hu- 
man freedom, so sanguine as to sup- 
pose with him, that such institution 
could possibly have stayed the frantic 
career of the revolutionary tribunal in 
France. We well. know, that the 
English trial by jury, standing ex- 
pressed upon the statutes in its ori- 
ginal purity, was incompetent to pre- 
vent the no less atrocious murders, so 
Jegally and gravely committed in this 
country during the popish, or rather 
protestant plot. But this reflects not 
even a shadow of disgrace upon the 
institution of juries, exhibiting only 
another flagrant proof of the imper- 
fection and weakness of human na- 
ture. What had the most spotless 
innocence to expect from the justice 
of either grand or petit juries, when 
the minds of such men as Lord Rus- 
sel, could be biassed to give a sanction 
to the proceedings. in the trials for the 


popish plot! 


At page 7, the warmth of the an- 
thor’s feelings breaks out in the fol- 
lowing sentences, which, although 
declamatory, are not the less consist- 
ent with truth. 
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“The people of England and their 
posterity, and, I might add, civilized 
man in general, depend thesefore on ~ 
TRIAL BY JURY, for the nurture and 
preservation of that tree of genuine 
liberty, which, springing ip this fas 
voured land, is perhaps destined jn 
due time to spread its influence over 
the whole earth. 


“Thank God, O Englishmen! 
that this privilege is your birth-right 
Pray to him that it may continue un. 
impaired to your posterity! Swear 
by your fire-sides and altars, that you 
will shed your last blood in its ‘de. 
fence! Consider as liberticide every 
attempt to diminish the independence 
and the purity of this institution|— 
Adjudge as traitors them who would 
pass sentence on your lives, liberties, 
and properties, without this interven- 
tion! Treat as sacrilege every inng- 
vation and every attempt to overawe 
or direct their verdicts! Be unceas- 
ingly jealous gf encroachments on 
their authority! Do not suffer them 
to be dispensed with in any degree, or 
on any pretence, howey _ sible! 
Do your own duties .em honestly 
and zealously when called upon; 
and never suffer them in your own 
persons to lose an iota of their dignity 
and power !|” 


He also cites various cases, wherein 
the practice ef our courts is at variance | 
with positive law ; most justly com- 
plains of, and demands a refotmation 
of such anomalies. For there can be 
no-valid plea, either against positive 
right, or positive law; and it can be 
only where the law is silent, that jue 
dictal discretion in ‘the first instance, 
and the authority of precedent sub 
sequently, can rate with justice, - 
As a remedy for these evils, Sir Rich- 
ard, in conformity with the general 
habit of our reformers, advises @ Te- 
course to the principles and pracbee 
of our constitution in elder and purer 
times. This, in our conception, 1s (0 
bottom the good cause upon very 
slippery ground. For, at what period 
of our history ,are we to look for those 

mre and good rae when the wil 

y jury, particularly, was more 
mat “ dar independently conducted 
than at the ie momenta 
the liberties of t ew 
generally respected’ Weunreservedl 
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eonfess our ignorance of any such pe- obligation, than those which are the 


riods. Tothe genius and patriotism 


records of inalienable right. Jt is but 


of Alfred, as handed down to us inthe justice to quote the words of thé au- 


of history, we willingly acknow- 

e our obligations. But Alfred-was 
anabsolute monarch, and all men of 
rank and great property then being, 
from the circumstances of the times, 
petty tyrants, although we may read 
of juries and of liberty, our concep- 
tious must be somewhat strained, to 
discover even a possibility of the ac- 
tus] existence of such blessings in 
their pure and independent state.— 
The wary barons, in their far-famed 
Mogna Charta, gave an early example 
of that dispensing power, in our sys- 
tem, to which we have already al- 
luded. They dispensed with the 
liberties of the whole lower people, 
whom their Great Charter left in a 
state of actual slavery, for centuries, 
the harsher features only of which 
‘have been obliterated to the present 
hour. Do they, who demand so 
strenuously, thesrevival of Magna 
Charta, and the old constitution, 
‘ nothing but the constitution,’ intend’ 
to adopt them, ‘for better for worse, 
with all their principles and practices, 
aud do they concur in a former opi- 
nion; that the situation of the poor, 
in their ancient state of slavery, was 
preferable to their present state of 
comparative freedom? When they 
speak of the share, which in. these 
early times, the people enjoyed of the 
constitution, to what description do 
they allude, in the term people? If 
neral and substantial right only, be 
umtended by these demands of our old 
constitution. the fajlacy of such decla- 
mation is most inimical to the cause 
of effectual reform, diverting men’s 
minds from the plain road of reason 
and‘ modern common sense, to the 
bewildering mazes and Jabyrinths of 


‘antiquity and precedent. It is well to 


profit by the wisdom.of past ages, to 
separate the gold from the ore; but 
if the freedom of the human race had 


No surer foundation than that of an- 


cient prescription and musty parch- 
ments, it would be in a far more de- 
plorable and hopeless state, than that 
which we at present witness, The 
teal grounds. of human freedom sub- 
sist.in the maturity Of human reason 

experience; nor can there be any 
other public instruments of permanent 


thor on these topics :—** Far be it from 
me to insist ona slavish and literal 
observance of ancient statutes, for 
their own sake, as being ancient ; but 
let fhetn be insisted on for their own 
merits, as the palladiums of liberty.” 

On the Ex-officio prosecutions for 
libel, and the summary power of 
punishing for contempts, assumed by 
our courts of parliament and law, the 
ex-sheriff reasons in a just and truly 
philosophic way. We doubt, how- 
ever, that these things have ever been 
otherwise, in substance and effect, or 
for any permanence. Such are branches 
of that discretion, always reserved to 
themselves, by those who original 
framed and assumed the valuable prie 
vilege of wielding our constitution, 
the very plan of which is singularly 
favourable to such assumptions.— 
Northing, however, is more clear than 
that the power is strictly and purely 
arbitrary, which assumes the functions 
of judge and jury in its own cause ; 
nor can liberty possibly exist inde- 
pendently of the Bi e of appeal 
to the people in all juridical cases.— 
The followitig are the author's views 
on this branch of his subject : 

* Nothing in this view of the true 
constifutional mode of punishing 
contempts of courts of pariiament, 
chancery, and law, can be considered 
either as derogatory to those authori- 
ties, or as subtracting from anv use- 
ful and rational exere®se of their pow- 
er. An outrage committed on either 
of them, or a. contempt*of their, writ 
or summons, would be punished as 
effectually by committing the party 
till he found bail, indicting him 
througha grand jury, and passing the 
sentence of a misdemeanour, as by @ 
commitment ‘till submission made— 
The cflect, interrorem, would, | con- 
ceive, be far more operative, as well 
as more dignifie’, than the present 
mode of punishment-instanier, which 
sayours more of vidictis eness than of 
sober justice; while the highest au- 
thorities in the countr: would, by ap- 
pealing to juries, evince a salutary 
example of submission to the forme 
and the spirit of the constitution, 

‘* The last encroachmenton the an- 
cient system of convening and using 
3C2 ' 
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juries, to which I respectfully call the Iam actuated by a deep sense of duty 
attention of oracles of law and legis- to my country, by a hope that truth 
lation, is the multiplication of special on subjects of public interest, may 
juries in all kinds of causes, and always be spoken with impunity, and 
even jin causes. in which the crown by a well-founded confidence, that 
office prosecutes, although the master errors and abuses have only tobe 
of that office is the person appointed made known to be corrected and re. 
to strike those juries. What 1 have formed.” 

observed, in regard co the false prin- é 

eiple on which the juries of the revo- The succeeding remarks on the 
lutionary tribunal were constituted, Customary recapitulations from the 
applies with nearly equal force tothese bench, will engage the réader’s‘at. 
new-fangled English juries! They, teption:— 

nearly always cqnsist of the same ‘If judges were religiously to re 
men, becoming an integral part of frain from giving a colour to the evi: 
the court, identifying themselves with dence, nothing could be more desirable 
it in spirit, feeling, and practice; and to the jury than to have it fully reca- 
by their regular attendance, convert pitulated from the bench; but if a 
the office of juryman into a place. of judge. interpose his own opinion (and 
permanvent-profit! The statute which jt is difficult for him to avoid doing 
forbids sheriffs to summon jurors of- so), it is likely to make an improper 
teher than with an interval of two impression on the jury, because it is 
tei ms, is wholly disregarded, and the most unp!'easant to jurymen to give a 
officer who strikes special juries, is verdict. in apparent variance with the 
¢qually inattentive to the clause which expressed opinion of the judge; and 
restricts him from returning them— wh¢na jaryman feels doubtful, he is 
(4 Geo. IT. cap.7.) T confess [ doubt apt'to quote the opinion of the judge, 
altogether the necessity or expediency and excuse himself to his own con- 
of the 15thsection ofthe 3d of Geo. II. science, by resting on that opinion 
which extended to ordinary causes the rather thay on his own conviction, or 
special proyjsions of trials at bar; but, what is worse, rather than take any 
the legislature, of course, did not con- trouble to investigate the subject.” 
template the iptreduction of such ju- , 

ries, except on extraordinary occa- On the duties of counsel (p. 136), 
sions. After the enquiries of a com- We have thus much to observe. It ig 
mittee, I venture to hope Parliament the bounden duty of an advocate to 
will feel the necessity of repealing that advance all he can in his client's fay 
and the two following sections. If Your, consistently with actual and pro- 
persons superior in education and ex- bable truth and legitimate inference, 
pert in business, are necessary in par- The advocate who goes beyond those 
ticular causes, there seems to be no bounds, becemes virtually particeps 
sotind pretence for taking the choice C7?mints, a receiver; and it 1s well 
of thein out of the hands of the sheriff, Known in what light-that character is 
flor for exempting them from the ge- viewed both by law and morality, 
neral restriction of the 4thGeo.II. c.7. With regard to the brow-beating, 
A conformity to this restriction would Tidicule, and even profligate: calum- 
render them, less liable to objection; iation of the brawlers, blackguards, 
but it is altogether unaccourtable, and and buffoons at the bar, since the 
without analogy in the whole course law affords no redress, we have ever 
of our jurisprudence, that a man may marvelled at the patience and long- 
first be proseciited on the suggestion suffering of Englishmen, and the traly 
of an Atforney-General, without the christian forbearance of our millers, 
intervention of the presentment of a horse-whippers, and duellists.—— 
grand jury, and afterwards betried by We differ entirely from Sir Richard 
a Special jury, struck, in the Exche- Phillips, in his opigion, that the 
quer by the Remembrancer of that speeches of the counsel on trials ought 
court, or in the King’s Bench by the seldom or never to receive publicity, 
Master of the Crown Office! In men- We are, on principle, utterly against 
tioning this aberration from the just, withholding from the public any spes 
liberal, and merciful spirit of our laws, . cies of information whateyer. 
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All who have attended the courts 
of justice, will feel the force of the 
following remarks :— 

“ Many persons who attend a court 
of law to give honest evidence before 
the public, are of retired habits of life, 
are unaccustomed to deliver them- 
selves before an assemblage of people, 
are tender of their characters, are fear- 
fil of com sitting themselves in terms 
or in substance, are: unused to-answer 
to interrogatories, are deeply anxious 
lest they should from any indiscretion 
or inadvertency prejudice the truth, 
and are agitated even to terror at the 
solemnity and heavy responsibility of 
their situation. The license of speech 
assumed towards witnesses by counsel, 
the latitude taken in cross-examina- 
tion; and the, insulting, opprobrious, 
and flippant insinuations and asser- 
tions, of which they often find them- 
selves the subject, render the task of 
_ withesses.as onerous and painful as 
though they were themselves plaintiff 
or defendant, or the objects of the trial, 
rather than the prisoner at the bar!— 
A witness is sworn'to declare the truth, 
and the whole truth, yet few witnesses 
are hardy enough to venture beyond 
monosy!!abic answers to questions 
often very trifling and irrelevant.” 

“A method of ascertaining the truth 
by parole evidence, infinitely superior 
to that of badgering aad insulting wit- 
nesses, would be for the jury, in all 
trials of importance, or when there is 
Teason to suspect any collusion, to re- 
quest that none of the witnesses may 
be allowed to be present in court, ex- 
cept the one under examination. The 
truth would thus be elicited in all 
cases; and it would be a great reform 
jn our courts of judicature, if it were 
made a standing rule, that the wit- 
nesses who had heen examined should 
be kept apart from those who were to 
be examined, by an officer of the court. 
It is, however, in the power of any 
jury to request this arrangement dur- 
Ing a term or sessions, or in any trial 
in which they are engaged.” 


_ In England, says Sir Richard Phil- 
lips, p. 243, the liberty of the press is 
a branch of the constitution. This 
appears to us to be one of those self- 
deceptions, with respect to. the real 
pature of the British constitution, so 
puiversally preyalent. Will Sir Rich- 
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ard oblige us, by pointing out, in some 
future edition of his book, the precise 
law, in our code, by which the liberty 
of the press is secured?) We know, 
indeed, that we enjoy the licensé of 
the press to a very high degree, by 
sufferance and permission; but’ we 
know also, as does this author, that 
an injunction from the High Court of 
Chargery has the power to stop the 
circulation of any literary work what- 
ever, and the present times are not at 
all defective in experience of the power 
and influence of Mr. Attorney-Gene- 
ral, after circulation shall have taken 

lace. Not to forget, beside, that the 

andling of certain subjects is actually 
forbidden by the law, unless on ex- 
parte views. As to prohibition, in 
the first instance, we have a hear-say 
anecdote at hand. We last year pe- 
rused a history of the Orange Faction, 
published at Dublin, and were inform~ 
ed, that the publication of it would 
not be permitted here. Of the mo- 
tives, or the authority, we pretend not 
to judge. 

n the too great severity of our 
criminal code, on the multiplicity and 
obscurity of our laws, and on the sub- 
ject of public education, Sir Richard 
Phillips, evidently from a natural bias, 
takes the side of philanthropy ;, we, 
however, apprehend that his sensi- 
bility is occasionally apt to influence 
his judgment. With his fall assist- 
ance, we have not yet been able to 
discover the exact parallelism between 
the common lot of mortality, and, to 
use the language of one of our heroes,. 
‘ the destiny of the cord.’ The author 
himself supposes death to be the most 
powerful warning, by assigning it as 
the punishment of murder and trea 
son. We hold that there may be 
hardened and aggravated offences 
against the sacred rights of property, 
for which death is the only adequate 
punishment, one indeed far more 
merciful to the offender himself than 
the sentence of ‘ hard labour through 
life, with an iron collar upon the 
neck!’ Such sentences evince either 
a pusillanimoys fear of death, which 
ought not to be indulged, or an un- 
philosophical spirit of revenge, still 
mure to be eschewed. There is an 
analogous kind of pseudo-humanity, 
another name for extreme cruelty, in 
scrupling to bestow the most pregious 
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and valuable boon of death upon de- 
serted and miserable animals. Never- 
theless, the punishment of death in 
this greg? certain considerations 
taken into the question, is enormously 
and shamefully frequent. 


The recommendation, p: 292, of the 
scriptural doctrine of an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth, in other 
words, the lex talionis, or law of like 
for like, or how such measures could 
be applied, we confess ourselves at a 
loss to conjprehend ; but we think the 
proposal must give rise to ludicrous 
ideas, certainly not within the con- 
templation of the earnest and well- 
meaning author. We recollect a case, 
in the reign of Charles the Second, 
where the defendant at the discreet 
suggestion of his counsel, took the 
law of talio into his own hands: the 
plaintiff having caused a bond to be 
forged for a large sum, defendant dis- 
covered and employed the same inge- 
nious artificer to forge also a receipt. 
How the rule of an eye for an eye, &c. 
could be managed in the case of a 
rape, we leave to our juris periti and 
legal projectors. 

On the subject of the transportation 
of criminals, we do not fully agree 
with our author. There certainly lies 
no obligation, legal or moral, upon 
government, to recal, at the public 
charge, those unfortunate persons on 
the expiration of their destined term. 
If their sentence has been unjustly 
severe, thence arises an argument of 
another nature, and indiscriminately 
to confound such points, is an unfor- 
tunate mode of argumentation. A 
similar mode of reasoning applies to 
the universal and gratuitons education 
of the poor. There no more exists 
such an obligation in society, than to 
find them gratuitously in bread. This 
is said witiy the fullest conviction,that 
nothing could be more desirable in 
human society, than that the poor were 
universally instructed. ut how 
strange that they, who are such warm 
friends to the labouring classes, should 
not hitherto have stumbled upon the 
justice, and corsequent dvty, of ac- 
cording to them. in the first instance, 
their absolute rights, which in all pro- 
bability, would anticipate their need 
of eleemosynary becuests, at least in 
the particular under consideration, 


(Novena, 


Errors and disappointments, more or 
less dangerous, are the eyerlasti 

consequence of an abandonment of 
right, for the adoption of any other 
than a lawful and necessary expedi« 
‘ence. Once more, and finally, as to’ 
our disagreement with this author, 
His parallel is far too loose, for any 
material degree of utility in argument, 
between savages and even the lowest 
andmost uninformedclass in a civilized 
state, who acquire, with the earliest 
use of their faculties, an intuitiyg 
knowledge of the right of property, 
We neither believe ignorance if the 
lower classes to be the prime cause of 
their profligacy, nor do we think ‘that 
education would be a certain and rae 
dical cure. We clearly discern ano. 
ther cause—a horrid cause ! on which, 
for the present, we shall be silent. 


Some repetitions may probably be 
found in this work, in need of cur. 
tailment, which we have neither lei- 
sure nor room to point out. The 
word unbearable occurs, p.243, a 
barbarism indeed not tobe borne with, 
An erroneous construction appears at 
the commencement of p. 545. What 
is a crime sui generis? Not surely 
the jurisprudence of the press. Again, 
p. 127, for during good behaviour of 
the judges, should have been written, 
-during life. Page 280, death not im 
itself a criterion of virtue and vice ; an 
inaccuracy of expression not perfectly 
conveying the meaning of the writer, 


The Appendix centains the surions 
and monitory trial of Penn and Mead, 
in the reign of Cha. II. _A verdict in 
the case of the Dean of St. Asaph, in 
1783. Considerations on the law of 
libel, and informations ex officio. A 
most acute piece of moral and political 
ratiocination on the right of publishing 
truth, from Cobbett’s Register. Cus 
rious instances of Irish criminal law, 
Awards and arbitrations. 

In conclusion, we judge this to be 
the most comprehensive and most 
convenient book, for popular use, on 
the subject of juries and their'Various 
relations, which has hitherto: issued 
from the press; and we warmly, and 
can safely recommend it to every read- 
ing family in Britain, Nor should the. 
author’s Letter to the Livery of Lon« 
don be forgotten. 
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above list, sufficient, in all conscience, 
to justify me in writing upon a sub- 


iled from Original Documents, ject yet unattempted by any author 


and interspersed with Specimens of 
his Genius, in Prose and Poetry. 
By Magtin Grisatpus Swam- 
merDaM, (his nephew and. ex- 
ecutor.) 2 vols. 12mo. 1611. 


§ it is not our custom to notice 

novels, in the brief mention 
which our limits allow of new publica- 
tions, we shall content ourselves, on 
the present occasion, with enabling our 
readers to form their own judgments 
of this work, by selecting such ex- 
tracts as we consider best calculated 
to display its character; and among 
these the ‘‘ Introduction” offers it- 
self first to notice. 


“ Judicious panegyric may be rec- 
koned among the most difficult opera- 
tions of the human mind, for there is 
nothing which more requires of us to 
lay all our passions, all our little af- 
fections, jealousies and resentments 
to sleep, and to awaken, in their high- 
est vigour, all the energies, all the 
perspicacity and: all the acuteness of 
our intellect. 

“It is strange to think, however, 
upon what fanciful subjects some 
learned. men have chosen to bestow 
their eulogiums: as if to shew man- 
kind that the meanest topics were ca- 
pable of illustration when wit and ge- 
nius sat down to the task. And per- 
haps they were right, though | do not 
undertake to say so positively. For 
instance, did not the profound scho- 
liast, Michael Psellus write in praise 
of the douse, and Majorragius in praise 
of mud? Erasmus did not disdain to 
sing the praise of folly, nor Dousa of 
the shadow: nay, even diseases have 
found their panegyrists, as the gout in 
Lucian and Puckmcier, and the quar- 
tidian fecer in Galissard; and Bruno, 
the impious aythor of the Spaccio della 
bestia triumphante, about which the 
English reader may learn something 
in the Spectator, No. 389, actually 
pronounced a dissertation in praise of 
the Devil, in a public harangue at 
Wittemberg. 


“ But I might extend my erudite’ 


information yet further, were I to 
enumerate all the strange things which 
learned men have praised: [ shall 
Sontent myself, thereforey with the 





that Lam acquainted with: and surely 
the reader will see a variety of cogent 
reasons, without my pointing them 
out, why a novel writer should cele« 
brate 


** THE PRAISE OF POVERTY. 
** Yes: ye that have houses, land, 


or money, [ pity you: ye that have 
accumulated articles of splendor, the 


gewgaws of pride, to tickie your own 
vanity, and to please that of the world, 
I mourn for you; ye that have toiled 
for wealth and have earned it with the 
sweat of your brows, receive.my come 
miseration: ye that are beginning the 
career of fortune, sniiling at her golden 
visions and panting to snatch at them, 
hold—desist—you chase a phantom 
that lures you to misery: ye that bend 
o'er your swollen bags and count their 
treasures, with eyes that swim in rap- 
ture and hearts that beat with joy, I 
weep for you: oh! ye rich of all de- 
nominations, of every clime and every 
station, | mourn for your condition, 

** What are your gains? Count 
them and be wise. ou have ex- 
changed contentment for care, and in- 
nocence for guilt. Are your ships 
upon the ocean freighted with all the 
treasures of the east? Every wind that 
blows chills you to the very soul; 
name a rock, and you shudder: a 
shipwreck, and you are mad. Every 
element is your foe: water may rot, 
fire may consume, your merchan- 
dize: and bankruptcy, that haggard, 
lean and ugly monster, stares you in 
the face, lies down with you,on your 
pillow, hovers round you in your 
dreams, sits at your table, mingles 
with your most familiar thoughts, and 
dogs you at every avenue of life.— 
What's your resource? Poison or the 
pistol.—Dreadful alternative! 

“* Have you houses ?—There is not 
a night that you retire to rest without 
fearfally locking to the heavens to 
watch if the gloomy face reflect the 
red glare of some conflagration. Do 
you behold the flames ascend?—You 
rush out, trembling with terror, lest 
your property be wasting in the fierce 
wrath of the destructiveelement. You 
run, you pant, you stagger: you arrive 
at the spot: no, it’snot your dwelling; 
it’s your neighbour's; you compose 


s 
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your mind to peace, and return home 
weary, agitated and vexed: you go to 
bed and dream of the flight of tenants, 
repairs, arrears and ejectments. 

“* Have you lands? —Flocds may 
bury them:, blight and. mildew may 
blast their produce: thieves may pur- 
loin it: negligence may corrupt it. 
The earth-worm and the little yilded 
imsect are your foes: rains may rot 
your seed, drought may wither it: the 
parching north wind with its bleak 
wings may nip your vegetation; and 
then, your hopes lie buried, and sor- 
row and disappointment prey, like a 
canker, on your mind. 

“Is your soul centered in the 
shining ore ?—How you tremble at the 
night-blast as it shakes your windows 
and your doors, The faithful dog, the 
wakeful guard, the musket and the 
sabre are employed to secure your god 
from the prowling thief whose steps 
you hear in every noise, and whose 
anticipated depredations fill your heart 
with terror and alarm. Nor is this all. 
Your banker may fail: your debtor 
may abscond: your friend may de- 
ceive you: a thousand horrid ills flit 
round your imagination in threatening 
forms; and every guinea you accu- 
mulate is one more secret fang planted 
in your heart to goad it into anguish, 

** Yes, ye meu of wealth, from my 
soul | pity you. Condenined to toil 
in the path which you have falsely 
imagined to he that of happiness, yeu 
find nothing but care, anxiety, and 
sorrow. Sucrounded by all that pro- 
fusion can command, you sit in the 
midst of your splendid heaps, like 
sacrifices gallantly adorned to be otf- 
fered up to the deity you adore. 

* Oh Poverty, thou delightful 
maid! Friend of the virtuous and 
guardian of the good! You have 
deigned to be my.companion hitherto, 
and never never leave me. — In thy 
Llest society 1 find that calm oblivion 
of care and sorrow which poets sing 
of, and to which philesophers teach 
the way. The world is the poor man’s 
home, and heaven is his patrimony. 
His mind.is raised above all earthly 
disasters. ‘he fall of stocks, the 


failure of bankers, shipwrecks, con- 
flagrations, thieves and debts have no 
terrors for dis, soul...Ais banker can 
never ruin him: fire cannot reach /us 
property; -knayes cannot purlojuy it: 
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the sea cannot swallow it: nor bli 
nor mildew can harm it. ‘In therude 
conflict of evils which shock the fest 
of mankind, he walks unhurt :: likeg 
superior being he holds his cotirse on. 
wards, untouched by any calanity of 
this earth, except so far as his sympa. 
thising heart may bleed for thesorrows 
of others. The simplest fare, the 
plainest clothing, the humblest dwel- 
ling, satisfy his wants. _ He sleeps 
soundly: he has nothing to fear, for 
what has he to lose? He dreads no 
fanine, for the earth will yield her 
roots and tbe spring its water: he 
harbours no suspicion against man- 
kind, for they can gain nothing by 
him. Nerletithe accounted among the 
smallest of thy blessings, Poverty, 
that thou art approached neither by 
the lawyer nor the physician. The 
courts of justice will not echo with 
thy name, nor the doctor's hand 
glitter with thy guinea. Happy ex- 
emption! 

** From POVERTY, too, springs in- 
dependence, the parent of all human 
virtue. To be truly independent of 
men, we must be itidependent of things 
and circumstances, and this we soon 
learn in’ thy schodl, celestial maid! 
He that can live without the aid of 
man, may defy his malice and smile 
at his wrath: he may despise bis follies 
and condemn bis excesses. 

** He, too, that is poor hath hothing 
to dread from flattery. For him 
vyRoTs will leave her well, and greet 
his ears with the accents of her me- 
lodious voice. The meanest human 
spaniel will not lick the band that 
cannot pay for fawning. 

** No knave will cheat, no woman 
will deceive, no false friend will be- 
tray you: no temptation will beset 
you, nor will hypocrisy put on het 
mask to win you toher snares. By 
the world forsaken, and the world for- 
saking, you will be permitted to walk; 
at your own pace, and in. yourown 
way, ‘ to that bourne whence ne tra- 
veller returns.” And when you dicey 
no seeming sorrow shall shed tears 
over your grave, nor shall malice spit 
upon it with unboly scorn. Nogreedy¥ 
and impatient heirs shall tear open 
your will, to praise’ your for your 
bounty, or to curse you for yourstinted 
boon. And yet; though thou shalt 
live thus unnoticed, and dic’ thus: uné 
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honoured and unlamented, there 
shall come a day, perhaps, when more 


shall encompass thee; than if 
thou hadst walked thy course with 
princes, and gone to thy grave with 
‘allthe pomp which the solemn moc- 
kery of woe could lavish over thy 


ashes. 

* Fair, but despised, maid, turn 
not aside thy modest, glowing cheek, 
while thus I sing thy praises. I know 
the language of commendation is a 
stranger to thine ear; but do not, 
therefore, suspect my sincerity, be- 
cause I have stepped aside from the 
crowd to do honour to thy name.” 


We have no room to detail the in- 
cidents: but the following sketch of 
aliterary quack may perhaps amuse 
the reader. 


* Mr. Barnaby, the aforesaid clerk 
of the parish, had a nephew.in Lon- 
don, who was a great literary cha~ 
racter. By a great literary character, 
Idonot mean a man who does great 
things, but a man who does any thing: 
a man who is equally felicitous in 
poetry and prose, in hirtory and cri- 
ticism, in satire and panegyric, in 
pathos and humour, in morals and 
travels. These are the great literary 
characters of modern times: these 
are our living great men. A Aelluo 
librorum,.is now @ man who writes 
most books; not he who reads most. 
Indeed, reading is scarcely deemed a 
requisite; they leave that mechanical 
process to those whe cannot write. 

** Caleb Inkhorn, however, had not 
yet arrived at this envizble pitch of 
eminence, He was retained by the 
booksellers to write, but as he had 
few ideas of his own, he was compelled 
to employ those of others, and of 
course he found reading a very pro- 
fitable thing. The progress of Caleb 
had been curious, and-is worth re- 
cording. Who his father was, has 
never been exactly ascertained,nor 
was he very solicitous to sol¢e the 
mystery; though, after he attained to 
something like celebrity that honour 
was claimed by a tripeman near Tem- 
ple-bar, and a mufhn-baker who re- 
sided not far from Drury-lane. His 
mother, however, was a decent sort of 


woman, and held a situaton in one U 
_Of our theatres, which 


rt uced her 
ten shillings a week. With this, and 
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such other accidental earnings, as she 
could pick up, she contrived to su 
port herself and her son Caleb, 

gave him a decent education, and 
when he was about twelve years old, 
she obtained him a situation with a 
newspaper printer, in the capacity of 
his deoil: aterm well known to great 
literary characters. The, reader is 
aware, therefore, that Caleb can boas€ 
amore regular gradation of studies 
than falls to the lot of many of his 
brethren. 

“* When he had exercised this call- 
ing for four or five years, during which 
his'mother had to pay some pounds t@ 
the shoe-maker, he was raised to a 
post of more distinguished notice, and 
one in which he-madea great noise 
in the world. This was a street herald, 
or horn-blower; one of those gentle- 
men* who sometimes electrify the 
politicians of this metropolis with the 
sonorous peal of ‘ Bloody news! blood 
news! just arrived frem Francel’ 
And Caleb was soon distinguished for 
the intonations of bis horn, and the 
tremendous yell of his thorax. He 
might be seen with his spattered shoes, 
worsted stockings, parti- coloured 
breeches, (‘ what will not time sub- 
due?") tattered vest and coat, that 
flaunted in rags, his locks matted with 
accumulated dirt, sweat and poma- 
tum, his newspapers under his arm, 
his horn in one hand, and the other 
elevated ta his mouth to assist the 
emission of his glorious tidings ta 
all the profound politicians of ale- 
houses, ~coffee-houses, and private- 
houses, meinirig along the streets of 
the metropolis, glad of a shilling, and 
eager to cheat for it by vending a 
pafer of a week old. If the buyer 
detected the imposition, and turned 
round to expostulate, Caleb had va- 





* Ifthe reader fancies I am using a 
term here improperly, I must beg him 
to throw aside old prejudices, and ac- 
commodate himself to modern notions. 
Facts are stubborn things, and I will 
give one here, in support of myself, 
A few years ago the following adver- 
tisement appeared, ‘* Wanted several 
gentlemen to be eniployed upon'a 
daily paper: apply at such an office.” 
pon inquiry, these gentlemen were 
wanted to blow the hora ip the street, 
Thes is true, 
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hished—he was rousing the peaceable 
inhabitants of some otier street, with 
his‘horr, and’ ready again to cheat, 
and again to fly. 

** Thus passed three more years of 
Caleb’s life, duriog which time he 
was actuated by a laudable ambition, 
that ‘last infirmity of noble minds,’ 
to aspire beyond the vender of news, 
and become the maker of it. During 
his leng residetice as devil and horn- 
blower, in a newspaper office, he had 
had various opportunities of observing 
the process; and at length begati to 
think that he could write a paragraph, 
invent a murder or a rape, break half 
a dozen legs, overturm two or three 
chariots, set a house on fire, or make 
2 lunatic cut his throat, with as much 
skill and probability as any ofher. 
He could also manufacture a lie,a 
tale of scandal, a lampoon or a libel, 
with infinite dexterity, and these are 
among the prime offiees of a news- 
paper writer or editor. This consci- 
ousness, however, of his own powers, 
was only partof the business: and the 
‘Sthallest part: the principal part was 
to make an opportunity of displaying 
those powers. Caleb uo sooner felt 
this necessity, than he soon devised 
the means of accomplishing it. He 
was too ardent and enthusiastic, to 
wait, patiently, the progress of events: 
he panted for distinction, and resolved 
to abridge the tedium of delay. 

** Mr. Prim, who had the manage- 
ment of that department in which 
Caleb longed to signalize himself, 
was a man who freely indulged in 
drinking; and it was. his custem al- 
ways to regale himself with a glass of 
rum punch in the afternoon. This 
daily potation it was usually Caleb's 
office to fetch from a neighbouring 
ale-house, when he did not fail to 
lower the contents by sipping it as he 
came along, and afterwards to lower 
the quality, by supplying the defici- 
ency with water. Mr. Prim used 
sometimes to complain, that they 
mixed the liquor very weak, but he 
never suspected that Caleb was his 
taster. 

“One day, as the latter was going 
for this constant beverage, and ru- 
minating upon his own ambitious 
schemes of forsaking the horn for the 
pen, be thought if he could, suddenly, 
aad at a critical moment, disqualify 
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thus artificially created. In order, 
therefore, to accomplish this, he paid 
for an extra portion of rum in the 
glass, which he was going for, and 
when he returned with it, Mr, Prim 
noticed the increase of spirit ont 

with commendation, thinking the 
landlady had learned to mix better, 
One excess generally leads to anos, 
ther, as one glass of wine general] 

prepares the way for the next. Soit 
was with Mr. Prim, He was so well 
pleased with the excellence. of his 
liquor, that he resolved to seize oe: 
casion by the forelock, and lest the 
benevolence of the landlady or her 
error, should experience a change, 
he dispatched Caleb for another nog- 
gin, and Caleb took care that it should 
rather increase than decrease in po- 
tency. By the time Mr. Prim had 
stowed this second cargo in his hold, 
his eyes began to twinkle with unusual 
vivacity, and his tongue acquired an 
added power of velocity. He whistled 
half a tune, talked to himself, walked 
across the room with a little obliquity 
of motion, simpered without knowing 


{Novamagg: 


Mr. Prim for proceeding with his av0« 
cations,a temporary opportonity might 
occur for him to step forward and 
offer his services upon the emergency" 





why, and, in short, did any thing but © 


write, though the press was 
standing still for the conclusion of 8 
most atrocious and barbarous rape, 
which had been committed by a cer- 
tain gentleman, of a certain family, 
upon the body of a certain young 
lady, and in a certain notorious place, 
But, the names of the parties were 
concealed from motives of: delicacy. 
After a while, a prudent notion came 
into his head, that it would be well 
to provide for the morrow, and sé 
cure another glass of such stiff stuff, 
to regale himself with, on the enswing 
day. Caleb was accordingly dis- 
patched a third time to the Cock and 
Spectacles for a third supply, and his 
pocket now began to feel the effects 
of his liberal additions to Mr. Prim’s 
liquor. He laid down his last shilling 
for the extra portion, almost in the 
same gloomy state of despair a @ 
gambler throws down his last stake 
with the hope of retrieving what he 
has already lost. 

“ When he returned he found Mt, 
Prim sitting in his chair, with the pa 
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ig hand and fast asleep. This was 
say catastrophe, that he had been 
aiming to produce; aud he might 
have exclaimed, in a parody upon 
the lines in Hamlet, 
Sleep rock thy brain, 

And never write a paragraph again, 

“ But as he had never heard of 
such a play as Hamlet, and if he had, 
might not have thought of this pas- 
sage, he contented himself with saying, 
‘snore away my hearty: here's ano- 
ther glass: to glue your day-lights up 
if you awake:’ and retreated softly 
from the room, full with hope and 
eager for the event, 

“The men had been patiently 


‘waiting for copy in the office, and 


were now amusing themselves with 
their respective vocal exertions, when 
the proprietor of the paper entered- 
the room, and stared with a look of 
astonishment to behold them all idle. 
When he enquired the cause, and 
heard that they were waiting for copy 
from Mr. Prim, he descended in -a 
minute to that gentleman's room, and 
sceing him asleep, gave his. nose 
atweak which would have been nearly 
sufficient to rouse adead man from 
his coffin. Mr. Prim roared with no 
common power of lungs, and starting 
ap from his chair, rolled’ along upon 
the floor like a log of wood; for the 
liquor had so completely possessed 
itself of his faculties, that he wae to- 
tally unable to stand When his em- 
ployer beheld him in this beastly, 
enervated state, he deemed it useless 
to exert his authority, but left him 
there snoring and grunting, with great 
perseverance. 

“ At this moment Caleb entered 
the room, as if te receive some order 
from Mr, Prim, but seeing him on 
the floor, he started back with well- 
feigned surprise, and exclaimed, with 
seeming terror, ‘ Blow me tight! is 
Mr, Prim dead?’ ‘ Dead!’ rejoined 
his master; ‘ no, but he’s dead- 
drunk: and ata pretty tinie of day 
too: when the paper ought to be gone 
to press, and there’s a whole columap 
to write. D—n the fellow, here's a 
rape not finished yet, besides a murder 
and a fire that he was to have pro- 
vided. I can't do it myself if I 
would,’ ‘ Please you, Sir,’ said 
Caleb, seizing the very opportunity 


der.which he bad bego wishing, and 


letting the carcase of Mr, Prim plump 
on the ground, which he had dragged 
half way into a chair, ‘ please you, 
Sir, I think I could.’ ‘ You!’ rejoined 
his master, with a tone and look of 
infinite contempt ; ‘ yes, Sir’ answered 
Caleb, not at all abashed by this cone 
tumelious- exclamation of his em- 
plover. ‘ Why,’ replied his masters 
‘did you ever doa rape; you ragged 
scoundrel?’ ‘ No, Sir,’ rejoined our 
horn-blower; ‘ but what of that? [ 
know I could, If I-were to try, anda 
murder too, and 4 fire: or a gallowe 
cut-throat piece of news, at a push: 
1 know I could; Sir.’ 

“ This was uttered with such @ 
confidence of voice and manner, that 
his master’s incredulity was a little 
staggered, and entering into fur- 
ther discourse with him upon the 
subject, he found Caleb better ac- 
quainted with these matters than he 
could possibly have believed without 
such evidence, Accordingly he ace 
cepted of his offer; and, that he 
might not feel embarrassed by his 
presence, he left him to himself, de- 
siring him to conclude what Mr. Prim 
had begun, and to prepare as many 
other articles as might suggest them- 
selves, till there should be sufficient 
to finish the paper. When they were 
completed, he was to shew them to 
him before they were printed. So 
saying he quitted the room, and Caleb 
sat down at the desk with;all that 
consciousness of ability, by which the 
greatest things are unexpectedly ac- 
complished, There was no time for 
deliberation: so invoking all propi- 
tious powers in a silent prayer, he 
took up the pen, concluded the rape, 
provided a horrid murder on the bor- 
ders of Epping Forest, and gave an 
affecting account of a boat that was 
overset between London and Putney~ 
bridge, in which were a father, his 
two daughters, and three sons, all of 
whom perished. From a rough cal- 
culation, bowever, which he made, he 
found there was still about half a 
column to fill, and he luckily remem- 
bered that he had a poetical effusion 
in his pocket, which he had written 
the day before; this, therefore, he 
resolved to use, glad of an opportunity 
to display his powers both in verse 


and, he 
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when his master entered the room, 
with a sort of dubious expression on 
his countenance, which seemed to 
denote an expectation of disappoint- 
ment. Caleb arose, and with much 
self-complacency, laid before his 
{ocee, the labours of his pen, who, 

aving read them, not only approved 
of them, ‘and especially of the poetry), 
but ordered tiem to be immediately 
conveyed up stairs to the compositors, 
@ud preseated Caleb with five shil- 
lings. Nor did the testimony of his 
@pprobation stop here; be inquired 
jnto Caleb's condition, examined him 
further as to his capacity§ and at length 
told him that he might lay aside the 
horn, if he were so disposed, and 
assist Mr, Prim in his department, for 
which he should have a :nore liberal 
allowance of salary. Caleb bowed 
assent to this proposal, aud his master 
left the room, desiring him to correct 
the proof when it should be ready, 
and to take care of Mr. Prim, who 
was still snoring on the ground. 

“* Who might now compare with 
Caleb in bappiness? Who might not 
py the self-complacency with which 

e reflected upon his scheme, and the 
singularly felicitous termination of it? 
No general, who surprises the enemy 
by a well concerted maneuvre: no 
minister who obtains a majority 
Against ail prybability: no stock- 
anew who nets cent. per cent.; no 
over who finds his mistress in a yield- 
ing mood: no author who reads his 
praises in reviews: no patriot who 
sees asubscription fast filling to pay 
his debts: no frantic reformer who 
inhales a vast effusion of stinking 
breath from the lungs of those who 
shout at the harangue they’ cannot 
hear: no political demagogue whom 
Newgate or the Tower sends forth to 
roaring mobs, who hail thei: egress; in 
short, no human being, however great 
his happiness, or from whatever cause 
arising, could surpass the thrilling 
ecstacy of Caleb at his advancement. 
Splendid yisions of future renown 
already flitted before his fancy: and, 
iinagination blest, he revelied in the 
applauses that already seemed to at- 
tend his steps. ‘His horn, one end of 
which projected ‘from his breeches 
pocket, he indignantly drew forth, 
and glancing a look of ineffable con- 
tempt upon it, he bent it across bis 
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knee, and threw it out of window: 
the written placard which was, that 
‘evening, to have graced the front of 
his hat, bearing on it, in gigantic 
letters, the words * Important new 
just arrived--a, bloody engagement 
between the French and Austrians, 
&e. &c.’ he tore into pieces and sent 
after the horn: he gartered up his 
stockings, wiped his shoes with his 
handkerchief, and smoothed his hat 
with his arm: ar:anged his neckcloth, 
and drank Mr. Prim’s glass of rim. 
punch iv wishing himself joy of his 
success. Notions of dignity now be 

to throng upon him: he ruminat 


upon a new suit of clothes, and other’ 


personal improvements corresponding 
with his present elevation. 

“ While he was thus busily enk 
ployed in meditating schemes of fu- 
ture elegance, Mr. Prim began to 
awake; the fumes of the liquor had 
spent their force, and he opened his 
eyes with astonishment at beholdin 
himself extended on the floor. Caleh 
assisted him to rise, and as soon as he 
had sufficiently recollected himself 
he imparted to him all the events that 
had taken place, awd the account of 
which sorely afflicted him. He cursed 


the rum-punch, and abused the Cock , 


and Spectacles with great acrimony; 
swearing that he would never again 
taste any liquor from that pee 
When he had thus amused hi 
with invectives for about half an hour, 
he begged Caleb to recapitulate all 
the circumstances, which he did with 
great willingness, and dwelling with 
emphatic earnestness upon his own 
labours. Mr. Prim did not delight 
to hear of these, and still less did he 
delight to reflect upon Caleb as his 
future coadjutor. There was no re 
medy, however, and he submitted 
silently to necessity. : 
** Caleb was indefatigable in quali» 
fying himself for his new duties. H 
made considerable acquisitions in 
second-hand knowledge, which he re- 
tailed in a new dress. He subscri 
toa circulating library, and read 
the reviews, from which he extracted 
a miscellaneous sort of information, 
which he dextrously applied to 
purposes: he could talk of 
which he never read, and pass opt 
nions, which he could not form. 
atudied the various ways of dyessing® 
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h, and employed his imagina- so conscious of his qualifications, that 


tion in devising circumstances, with 
t success : 


he bethought himself of applying 


e even learned, by to the booksellers. Before headopte 


degrees, to discuss intricate questions sthis proceeding, bowever, he wrote a 


of politics, and dealin shrewd con- 
jectures upon the designs of ministers, 
He made himself familiar with the 
jargon of newspaper politicians, and 
‘wrote very learnedly upon the pro- 
bable issue of a campaign, or the suc- 
cess of 2 negociation. Ail the cabinets 
of Europe were open to his suppo- 
sitions: and he could anticipate what 
was preparing, and prognosticate what 
was doing. Though the utmost extent 
of his reading was at this time, the 
Annual Register, the.monthly pub- 
lications, the daily papers, and a 
few occasianal pamphlets, he could 
investigate, very profoundly, the ba- 
lance of power, the balance of trade, 
and the balsnce of parties: he could 
censure the financial schemes of_a 
minister, and condemn the illogical 
speech of amember: he could talk 
of Magna Charta, the Bill of Righis, 
and the Glorious Revolution : call upon 


«| the country to defend the constitution, 


praise an’ impeachment and abhor a 
pension; in short, he became a very 
useful person, and, at his arrogance 
was at least equal to his ignorance, 
and his Sensiniliondd surpassed both, 
his coalition with Mr. Prim became, 
t last, so insupportable to the latter, 
that he voluntarily resigned his situa- 
tion, and Caleb stepped into the 
yacant seat. 

“* This transition from horn blower 
to the sub-editorship of a newspaper, 
did not occupy above six months, so 
rapid was the progress of Caleb in the 
career of fame; and when he reigned 
without a rival, he seemed to feel the 
highest ambition of his soul gratified. 

ut man js never satisfied with the pre- 
sent, and an enterprising mind thinks 
nothing done while there remains any 
thing to do. Caleb had now more 
leisure. for reading, and more means 
of procuring books. He began, there- 
fore, to extend his knowledge, by 
reading two or three abridgements of 
the English history, some popolar 
books of travels, and a few poetical 
works, These, together with his 
former course of study, which he still 
continued, and uthee accidental 
sources of information, soon made him 
# important person, and he became 


work of fiction, composed during the 
intervals of business, of which he 
thought highly, and when, finished he 
offered it to a publisher, who declined, 
indeed to accept it, but was much 
struck with the title-page, which was. 
as follows: ‘the Sense of Sensi- 
bility: a sentimental Series of Sor- 
rows:* by * Caleb Inkhorn, Esquiie, 
professor of modern languages,’ 

“* This appendage to his pame was 
what chiefly attracted the bookseller’s 
notice, who, being about to publish a 
collection of voyages and travels, 
thought Caleb would be just the man to 
give a new translation of such foreign 
ones as had established their own re- 
putation. An interview was accord- 
ingly solicited: Caleb attended: the 
proposition was made, and he accepted 
it without hesitation, But the reader 
may, perhaps, be curious to know 
how such a contract could be fulfilled 
by aman who knew no language but his 
own, and that very imperfectly. It is 
a question, indeéd, which might ex- 
cite the curiosity of any rational man, 
and its solution will excite his wonder, 
though he will be tempted to admire 
the invention of Mr, Inkhorn, 

** Caleb could form no conception 
of that delicacy which would prompta 
man to decline an employment to the 
discharge of which he was incompetent, 
He thought it every man's business te 
detecta knave, but not a knave's busi- 
ness to detect himself. He saw thou- 
sands in the world, who fattened upon 
the credulity of mankind, and thou. 
sands who lived by the practice of de- 
ception: they had formed no estimate 
of the value of character, and could 
have no terrors at the contemplation 
of its loss. To live by any means that 
laughed at the gallows, pillory, whip- 
ping, or transportation, was their aim, 
and it was Caleb's; and when, there- 
fore, the bookseller proposéd to him 
a task, which he had no power of ex- 
ecuting, it never once occurred to 
him to refuse it. The terms were 
stipulated, and his single determina- 
tion was to get the money. When he 
dubbed himselfa ‘ professor’ indeed, 
he did not exactly expect such an 
‘application, agd the ‘assuinption of 
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the title arose, rather from that vague 
and aimless vanity with which weak 
minds are apt to be affected, than 
from any deliberate intention of ren- 
dering it subservient to fraud. But 
he had not integrity enough to recede 
from roguery when the opportunity 
presented itself; so, in his way home- 
wards, after having concluded the 
bargain, he pondered upon the means 
of escaping detection, and the plan 
which he adopted was this. Of the 
works which he was expected to trans- 
late, there had already been transia- 
tions by different hands, but in too 
costly a form: these Caleb procured, 
and, sitting down, he copied them off, 
taking care to invert each sentence, 
and otherwise so to alier the con- 
struction of the language as to prevent 
the possibility of’ discovery. Such 
‘was the ingenious method he employ- 
ed, and he triumphed, for a while, in 
the success of his plan, received his 
hire, and advanced another step to- 
wards the title of a great literary cha- 
racter. 

** During this period, however, he 
still continued his avocations as sub- 
editor, till he one day unluckily ven- 
tured to arraign the conduct of a 
distinguished nobleman, who had ren- 
dered most essential services to the 
state, and whose whole course of life, 
had been one unbroken series of great 
and good actions. The libel reached 
his ears, and he threatened to com- 
mence 3 prosecution against the pro- 
prietor of the paper; but he was at 
length appeased by a public recanta- 
tion of the foul and infamous asper- 
sion, and the dismission of the of- 
fender. Caleb, therefore, who had 
‘vainly flattered himself that his assist- 
ance was indispensibly, necessary, 
found himself suddenly eut of em- 
ployment, with nothing to subsist 
upon, but the scanty residue of his 
‘wages; for the bookseller who had 
engaged him in translating, soon dis- 
‘covered his fraudulent practices and 
turned him off without any ceremony. 
If one door, however, was shut, all 
were not shut; and, a man with im- 
pudence for his guide, will enter 
where a better man stands doubting 
on the threshold. He bustled up 
and down the town, from bookseller 
to bookseller, and from newspaper- 
eface to newspaper-ofdice, tidl at last 
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he engaged himself to a noted po, 
litical demagogue, who wanted just 
such a man, and he wanted just such 
a master, Here he had liberty to rail 
without control, and no one escaped 
the virulence of his pen. All that 
was great, and dignified, and virtuous, 
in the nation, became, alternately, 
the objects of his abusive malice; and 
while his employer reserved to him. 
self the leading political discussions 
of the day, Caleb was at liberty to fill 
up the remaining space with an 
article he chose, so as they were nei- 
ther liberal, rational, nor manly. The 
public, however, sickened at the re 
past which was prepared for them; 
the paper sunk into insignificance; 
was at length abolished, and Caleb 
once more thrown upon the world to 
elect his future means of subsistence, 
** He now cultivated tke notice of 
the boolsellers more assiduously, and 
was at last engaged by one of themin 
a compilation, which he executed sa 
much to his satisfaction, that he was 
entrusted with otber things, All in 
deed were alike to him. 
of a few years he wrote three historieg 
of England, one history of India, 
traveis through China, and a voyage 
to the Levant; a history of Christ, 
and a system of geography ; a farrier's 
dictionary, and a family physician; a 
farmer's encyclopedia, and a yni 
versal gazetteer, together with a gar, 
dener’s calendar and a new system 
chemistry. He had as many name 
as a felon at the bar of the Old Bailey, 
with balf a dozen aliasses. Sometimes’ 
he was the Rev. Thomas Thomson; 
then, Walter Topham, florist; some- 
times he astonished the world with his 
learning as a plain mister, and some 
times as an esquire. In short, he as 
suined a different name with every 
work, and seldem used his own— 
Among other speculations be under 
took to establish a weekly newspaper 
but notwithstanding he employed 
every art of puffing which modem 
times have invented or improved, a1 
though’ he never failed to promise 
every thing that could captivate the 
fancy, improve the morals and enlarge 
the understandings of his readers, then 
were so few who were willing to be 
captivated, improved, or mentally em 


larged, that his paper lived | 
die, and he with difficulty extr . 
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himself from the embarrassment which 
its failure occasioned, He contrived, 
however, to earn a very sufficient in- 
come by his numerous and important 
avocations; and when the reader re- 
collects their multiplicity and value, 
be will not, surely, deny him the ap- 
pellation of a great literary character.” 

The author does not confine him- 
ef merely to the exhibitions of ludi- 
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crous situations and characters, as may 
be seen from perusing the incidents, 
which are narrated in the second vo 
lume, at p. 39. 

Our readers will probably think that 
we have already extracted too much ; 
and we shall therefore close the article 
with observing that a third and fourth 
volume are promised, if the success of 
these justifies the undertaking. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Herorse To ABELARD. 


From a Volume of Poems by the Author 
of ‘The Battles of the Danube and 
Barrosa.’ . 

AMIbsT these dark and melancholy 

aisles, 

Where Sol ne’er enters nor a moon-beam 

smiles; 

Where moping sadness hears the vaults 

around, 

Yield sigh for sigh, and answer every 

sound ; 

Where shrouded echo, thro’ the tedious 

‘ day, 
Mourns as 1 mourn and mocks me as I 


pray, 
And still, untir’d, when midnight spreads 

her veil, ' 
Repeats each sad—each pleasurable tale; 
Amidst all these, now fashion’d to my ears, 
a heaves my bosom with unconscious 

fears? 

y seem I now less happy than of late, 

When resignation smil’d upon my fate, 
And taught my eyes those regions to sur- 


vey, 
Of boundless glory and eternal day, 
Where, free from havoc’s sanguinary steel, 
Congenial spirits may their joys reveal, 
And in each other cent’ ring all their bliss, 
Forget the pleasures of @ world like this? 


O Love! ’tis thou, sweet inmate of the 
breast ! 
O'’ercloud'st my vision and destroy’st my 
rest ; 
Thou, hov’ring spirit! fill’st my heart 
with joy, 


That time and absence labour’d to destroy ; 
Thou still repeat'st my tortures and my 


' sighs, , 
When ne holds dominion in the 
skies 
And the pale moor, unclouded and serene, 
Throws her faint splendors o’er the solemn 
scene. 
Tho’ each’ emotion of my heart seem’d 


Aad every atom of affection fedy 


Tho’ nature bent devoutly to the crosty 

And fondly labor’d to forget her loss, 

While stern religion with mysterious eye, 

Folding her arMg. ga pond’ring on the 
sky; 

Stil. Love, tig yeavenly inmate of the 
soul, s 

O’er all my spirits held a soft control, 

Whisper’d the dear, the memorable name, 

Source of my glory and of all my shame, 

Still bade me hope—'till recollection cried, 

Ye dreams of worldly happiness subside, 

Fade all ye tender promiges of bliss, 

Each warm embrace, each passion-breathe 
ing kiss, 

Enamour'd eyes with ecstacy.too brights 

O! vanish all from Heloisa’s sight’! 

And in this holy consecrated spot, 

Be every trait of Abelard forgot t 


‘I heard the voice, and instantly my? 

brain , 

Bent to the incantation of the strain; 

My dormant: blood in rapid current 
swell’d, . 

My veins grew warm and every pulse re« 
bell’d 5 , 

There Heloisa fell !——the lights turn’d pale, 

And shock’d Religion seiz’d the perjur’d 
veil, 

Each gloomy statue murmur’d as I pass‘d, 
And shame resounded on-the midnight 
blast! : 

Yet my fend soul but half subdu'd remains, 
Clings to thy love and mingles in thy painss 
Inhales thy tedious moans, and, wrapp’d 

in grief, 
Flies to thy arms t’administer relief & 


Ob Abelard! 
shrine, 

I feel thy spirit mingling into mine,— 
In vain I strive the tender sense to shuny 
I press thy lips and wish myself undone 5 
In vain endeavour to forget the hour 
We bent to Love’s exhilarating pow'r, 
When soul to soul in ecstacy replied, 
When every aching passion was supplied, 
No anxious fears, no wishes unredress’d, 
Wepriv'’d wy fainting spirit of its rest, 


when kneeling: at the 
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When = last breath was intetchang’d for 
thine, 


And nature melted into bliss divine, 
Lage every hope! each fond reflection 
e ' 


To God alone I wing my troubled eye ; 

No more. thf tedious passion must remain, 

No more my heart in solitude complain,— 

Each tender look delusive Hope cou’d 
paint, 

Or mem’ry picture, be it e’er so faint, 

Each sense of pleasure that I once pos- 
sess'd, 

Must vanish, die, and ever be at rest ! 

Ah, no! if once forsaken of thy charms, 

if reft of all the magic of thy arms, 

If once depriv’d of all that Hope can give, 

It were too much that Heloise shou’'d live ! 


Come, death! thou only sefuge to my grief, 


Thy keenest pangs, darg spirit! are but 

brief ; xo : 
Come in thy blackest ter ors, nor remain 
A cold spectator of a vestal’s pain! 


And is there left no medium to impart, 
‘The melting fervor of a generous heart, 
Wo hovering spirit that wou’d kindly bear 
‘To Abelard my torture and my care, 
Steal from his humid lips one kiss divine, 
And, thence returning, press it upon mine? 
Has Heaven, to soothe the melaacholy 


breast— 
To lull each dark foreboding into resi-~ 
To raise the weak, and set thesoul at large, 
From every sad, unprofitable charge, 
‘To ‘make he future brilliantly serene, 
Each doubt to vanish from the distant 
scene, 
¥nspire the noblest feelings in the mind, 
Each tender thought and sentiment ree 
fin’d, 
To wing th’ entranced spirit to its goal, 
And work celestial raptures in the soul, 
Bid every woe and every tumult cease, 
Dispatch’d no blessed messenger of peace ? 


Hail !heav’n-born Sympathy! to thee 

we owe 

Whatever joys from our existence flow ; 

Without thy aid, thy passion-breathing 
kiss, 

What are the duties of a world like this ? 

What is the highest piteh of human pride, 

If in the breast no tenderness reside, 

If all that love, that eloquent esteem, 

Which charms the poet in his midnight 
dream, 

And wings his genius to a lovelier spot, 

Be to the heart eternally forgot! 


But come thou last sad refuge that re- 
mains 

To ease my wrongs and recompense my 
pave” 








Already nature triuinphs and aspireses-. 

Already feels the renovated fires ie: 

Glow in each pulse, each throbbing vei 
inflame, 

And give increasing glory to thy name: 

Warm from my soul the feeling periods 
start— 

Warm as the gushing current of m 

Thro’ every comma each event Arm 

Of blooming pleasure or tumultuous woe, 

Breathe every happy incident that’s past, 

The first, the intermediate, and the last; 

All that my recollection can restore, 

Alb that a doting woman ean adore, 

All that I wish,—no! every hope is fled, 

And all the soul of Abelard is dead? 

Love and his glitt’ring pageantry must 
fade, 

And each fond promise dwindle toa shade, 

The lamps pf Venus now forget to burn, 

And Heloisa to her god return. 


Yet, Abelard! we entertain no doubt . 
Tears, sighs, and letters speak distinctly 
out $ 

The changing hour attests the pangs I 


feel, 
*Midst all the charms of apostolic zeal : 
Then reave me not of all thou canst bee 
stow, 
Tears still remain to answer every woe; | 
Let all thy sorrows mingle into mine, 
Let all my groans reverberate to thine, : 
To prove the dread concomitants that 


ar 
Their birth from Love, Seclusion, and 


Despair! 

. * * e a ? * d 

Grafton-Street, pat 
1st Nov. 1811. 


ere ee 


LOVE. 


T°: "tis in Nature’s brightest hour, — 
When Spring around her fragrancé 
throws, ' 
That Love, so sweet and fair a flow’r, 
Rivals the tulip or the rose. 


Its soil is far from senseless joys, 
’Midst Nature’s charms it seeks todwell, 

*Midst rural harints, where, free from noise, 
It loves the lay of Philomel. 


This lovely flow’r seeks not for wealth, 
A kindred mind is all its care; 

It gains the heart by secret stealth, 
And kindles sweet emotions there; 


Yet Love’s a flow’r so mild its hue, bal 
Each ruffling wind its weakness tries} 
It must be priz’d and cherish’d too, 
Or soon, alas! it fades and dies. 


Hackney, Nov. 1811, MF. 
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LINNEAN SOCIETY. 


Notgs, relating to BoTany, collect- 
ed from the MS. of the late Peter 
inson, Esq. F.R.S. and commu- 
nicated by Aylmer Bourke Laméert, 
Es. F.R.S. 
EING lately on a visit to John 
Cator, esq. of Beckenham- 
Place, and looking one day over his 
library, amongst a collection of books 
left him by his uncle, who married 
the daughter of the celebrated Peter 
Collinson, I discovered several which 
had formerly belonged to that emi- 
nent naturalist. One of them was his 
own copy of Miller's Gardeners’ and 
Botanists’ Dictionary, the last edition 
ublished by the author, with the fol- 
owing note at the bottom of the title 
page: “‘ The gift of my old friend, the 
author, to P. Collinson, F.R.S."— 
This contains a great many of his 
MS. notes, relative to the plants cul- 
tivated in those days, both in his own 
gardens, and in those of his contem- 
poraries; with a complete catalogue 
of the plants be had cultivated in his 
garden at Mill-Hill, anda list of alf 
those which he had himself introduc- 
ed into this country from Russia, Si- 
beria, America, and other parts of the 
world; also some original letters from 
Dillenius, Miller, Bartram, ahd o- 


» thers; and a-short account of his own 


life, which appears not to have been 
known to his biographers. Mr. Ca- 
tor having obligingly permitted me to 
take a copy of the whole, | now sub- 
mit to the Linnean Society those 
parts which 1 think most worthy of 
their notice. . 


“Twas born in the house against 
Church-alley, Clement's-lane, Lom- 
bard-street, from whence my parents 
removed into Gracechurch - street, 
where I have now lived many years, 
(July 18th, 1764.) Gardening and 
gardeners have wonderfully increased 
in my menfory. Being ‘sent at two 
years old tobe brought up with my 
relations at Peckham, in Surry, from 
them | received the first liking to gar- 


‘dening and plants. ‘Their garden was 


Temarkable for fine cut greens, the 
fashion of those times, and for curi- 
ous flowers. 1 often went with them 
fo visit the nursery gardens, round 
Universat Mag. Vou. XVI. 
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London, to buy fruits, flowers, and 
clipt yews in the shape of birds, dogs, 
ships, and men. For these, Mr. Par- 
kinson, in Lambeth, was very much 
noted ; and he had, besides, a few 
myrtles, oleanders, and other ever- 
greens. This was about the year 1712. 
At that time Mr. Wrench, behind the 
Earl of Peterborough’s, at Chelsea, fa- 
mous for tulip trees, began the collect- 
ing of evergreens, arbustuses, phyl- 
lereas, &c, and from him came the 
gold and silver hedge-hog holly, be- 
ing accidental Varieties from the com- 
mon holly. He gave rewards to: en- 
courage people to look out for acci- 
dental varieties from the common hol- 
ly; and the saw-leaved holly was ob- 
tained by these means, and a varie- 
ghee holly goes by his. name to'this 

a He and Parkinson died about 
the year 1724. Contemporary with 
them were Mr.-Derby and Mr. Fair- 
child. They had their gardens on-each 
side of the narrow alley leading to 
Mr. George Whitmore's, at the fur- 
ther end of Hoxton. As their gardens 
were small, they were the only people 
for exotics, and had many stoves and 
green-houses fer all sorts of aloes and 
succulent plants. At the other end of 
the town were two famous nursery- 
men, Furber and Gray, having large 
tracts of ground in that way, and vast 
stocks, for the taste of gardening in- 
creased annually. Dr. Compton, Bi- 
shop of London, was a great lover of 
rare plants, as well such as came from 
the West Indies as North America, 
and had the greatest collection in Eng- 
land. After his death, the see was 
filled by Bishop Robinson, a man des- 
titute of any such taste, who allowed 
his gardener to sell what Ke pleased, 
and often spoiled what he could not 
otherwise dispose of. Many fine trees 
come to great maturity were cut down 
te, suas room for produce for the 
table. 


chases from this noble collection, 
augmenting their nurseries with ma- 
ny fine plants not otherwise to be 
procured. 

Brompton Park was another sur- 
prising nursery of aj] the varieties of 
evergreens, fruits, &c. with a nums 
ber of others all round the town; for, 


SE 


Furber and Gray made several pur- 
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as the taste increased, nursery gardens 
flourished. Mr. Hunt, at Putney, and 
Mr. Gray, are now living, aged about 
70. But moie modein cultivators are 
the celebrated Gordons, at Mile End, 
whom for many vears, from my ex- 
tensive correspondence, I have as- 
sisted with plants and seeds, and who, 
withasagacity peculiar to themselves, 
have raised a vast variety of plants 
from all parts of the world; and the 
ingenious Mr. Lee, of Hammersmith, 
who, had he the like assistance, would 
be little behind them. 

Mr. Miller, of the Physic Garden, 
Chelsea, has made his great abilities 
well known by his works, as well as 
by his skill, in every part ef garden- 
ing; and his success for raising seeds 
procured by a large correspondence. 
—He has raised the reputation of the 
Chelsea garden so much, that it ex- 


cels all the gardens in Europe for its, 


amazing variety of plants of all orders 
and classes, and from all climates, as 
I beheld with much delight, this 19th 
of July, 1764 

October 2d, 1759, after nine years 
absence from Goodwood, after the 
desth of my intimate friend, the late 
Duke of Richmond, | accompanied 
the present Duchess there, and, to my 
agreeable surprise, found the hardy 
exotic trees much grown. There were 
two fine great magnolias, about twen- 
ty feet high, in the American grove, 
that flowered annually. (My tree 
flowered this year, 1760, that | raised 
from seed about twenty years before.) 
—Some of the larches measured near 
the ground seventeen inches round ; 
the rest fourteen inches and a half.— 
1 saw a larch of the old Duke's plant- 
ing cut down, that in twenty-five years 
was above fifty feet high, and cut 
into planks above a foot in dia- 
meter, and above twenty feet long; 
but there were some larches of the 
same date seventy feet high. They 
grow wonderfully in a chalky soil. 

October Soth, 1762, the young Lord 
Petre came of age. The late Lord 
Petre, his father, died July 2d, 1748. 
He. was my intimate friend, the orna- 
ment,and delight of the age he lived 
in. Fle went from his home at In- 
gatestone, in Essex, to his seat at 
Thorndon-hall, in the same county, 
to extend a Jarge row of elms at the 
end of the park behind the house.— 





(Novasngg 


He removed in the spring of the year 
1734, being the twenty-second of hig 
age, twenty-four full grown elms, about 
sixty feet high, and two feet diame. 
ter. All grew finely, and now are not 
known from the old trees they were 


planted to match. in 1738 he plant. 
ed the great avenue of elins up the 
park from the house to the esplanade, 
The trees were large, perhaps fifteen 
or twenty years old. On each side of 
the esplanade, at the head or top of 
the park, he raised two moutts, ang 
planted all with evergreens, in April 
and May, 1740. In the centre of each 
mount wasa large cedar of Lebanon, 
of twenty years growth, supported by 
four larches of eleven years growth 
On the same area, on the mount, were 
planted four smaller cedars of Leba, 
non, aged twenty years each, sup. 
ported. by four larches of six years—m 
On the sides, Virginian red cedars of 
three years growth, mixed with the 
other evergreens, which now (anno 
1760) make an amazingly fine appear. 
ance. 

In the years 1741 and 1742, from 
this very nursery he-planted out forty 
thousand trees of all kinds, to embel- 
lish the woods at the head of the park 
on each side of the avenue to the 
lodge, and round the esplanade. It 
wo Id occupy a large work to givea 
particular account of his building 
and planting. His stoves (in his hot 
house) exceed in dimension all others 
in Europe. He dying, his large col- 
lection of rare exotic plants, and his 
extensive nursery, were soon dis- 
persed, 

I paid to John Clarke, for a'thou- 
sand cedars of Lebanon, June the 
Sth, 1761, seventy-nine pounds six 
shillings, in behalf of the Duke of 
Richtnond. ‘These thousand cedars 
were planted at five years old, in my 
sixty-seventh year, in March and 
April, anno 1761. In September, 
1761, I was at Goodwood, and saw 
these cedars in a thriving state. This 
day, October 20th, 1762, I paid Mr, 
Clarke for another large parcel of ce- 
dars of Lebanon, for the Duke of 
Richmond. 

It is very remarkable, that Mr 
Clarke, a butcher, at~Barnes, com 
ceived an opinion that he could raise 
cedars of Lebanon from cones from 
the great tree at Hendon place. He 
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gucceeded perfectly, and _annually 
raised them in such quantities, that 
he supplied the nurserymen, as well 
4s abundance of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, with cedars of Lebanon; and 
pesucceeded not only in tedars, but 
he had a great knack in raising the 
small magnolia, Warner's Cape Jes- 
aamine, and other exotic seeds. He 
built a large stove for pine apples, 
ke.’ 

Any person who has curiosity enough 
may go to Goodwood, in Sussex, and 
ace the date and progress of those ce- 
dars, which were planting at five years 
old. The Duke’s father was a great 
planter, but the young Duke much 
exceeds him, for he intends to cloath 
all the naked hills about him with 
evergreen wods. Great portions are 
already planted; and he annually 
raises infinite numbers in his nurse- 
ries from seeds of pines, firs, cedars, 
and larches.. In the Duke of Argyle’s 
woods are the largest New England 
or Weymouth pine. This, and his 
largest cedars of Lebanon, now stand- 
ing, were all raised by him from seed, 
in the year 1725, at his seat at Whit- 
ton, near Hownslow. This spring, 
1762, all the Duke of Argyle’s rare 
trees and shrubs were removed to the 
Prince of Wales's garden at Kew, 
which now exceeds all others, under 
the direction of Lord Bute. 

Mr. Vernon, Turkey merchant at 
Aleppo, transplanted the weeping wil- 
Jowfron: the river Euphrates, brought 
it. with him to England, and planted 
it at bis: seat in Twickenham Park, 
where I saw it growing, anno 1748.— 
This is the original of all the weeping 
willows in our gardens. 

October the 18th, 1765, I went to 
see Mr. Rogers's vineyard, all of Bur- 
gundy grapes, and seemingly all per- 
fectly ripe. 1 did not s¢e a green half 
ripe grape in all this great quantity.— 
He does not expect to make less than 
fourteen hogsheads of wine. . The 
branches and fruit are remarkably 
large, and the vines very strong.— 
He was formerly famous for ranun- 
culusses, 

October 18th, 1765, I visited Mrs. 
Gaskry at Parson's Green, near Ful- 
ham. This long, hot, dry summer, 
has bad a remarkably good effect on 
all the wall fruits. Apricots, peaches, 
and nectarines, ripened much earlier 


than usual, and have been excellent; 
but the most remarkable was the plen- 
ty of pomegranates, near,two dozen 
on each tree of a remarkable size, and 
fine ruddy complexion, of the size of 
middling orangese One that was 
split shewed the redness and ripeness 
within. ‘ 

John Buxton, esq. of Shadwell, 
near Thetford, in Norfolk, from the 
acorns of 1762, sowed or planted, on 
forty-two acres of land, “one hundred 
and twenty bushels, containing, as 
near as can be computed, 1,482,820 
acorns, which is nearly 34,108 acorns 
on each acre. For this, Mr. Buxton 
had a present of a gold medal from the 
Society of Arts, &c. Years, or ages 
hence, it may be worth a journey to 
go and observe the progress of vege- 
tation in the dimension and height of 
this famous plantation, whose begin- 
ning is so certainly known. 

By a letter (November 28th, 1762,) 
from Thomas Knowlton, gardener to 
the Duke of Devonshire, at his seat 
of Lendesburgh, near York, and Di- 
rector of his Grace's new kitchen gar- 
den, stoves, &c. at Chatsworth, Lam 
informed, that the Duke is now sow- 
ing seventy quarters of acorns, that is, 
five hundred and sixty bushels; an 
immense quantity; but this year was 
the greatest crop of acorns ever re- 
membered. 

Besides this vast sowing, some hun- 
dred thousandsof young seedling oaks 
are planting out this winter.. Between 
forty and fifty menare employed about 
this work. Inthe vear 1761, as many 
oaks were transplanted from. the nur- 
sets of two, three, and four years 
od. ’ 

176% Our last winter, if it can be 
called so, exceeded for mildness 1759. 
The autumnal flowers were not gone 
before spring beganin December, with 
aconites, snow drops, polyanthusses, 
&c. and continued without any alloy 
of intervening sharp frosts all Janu- 
ary, except two or three frosty nights 
and mornings. A more delightful sea- 
son could not be enjoyed in southern 
latitudes. In January and February 
my garden was covered with flowers. 
The summer of 1762, 1 was visiting 
Mr. Wood, of Littleton, Middlesex. 

He shewed me a curiosity, which sur- 
prised me. Ona little slender twig of 
a peach tree, about four inches long, 
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that projected from the wall, grew a 
peach, and close to it, on the other side 
of the twig, a nectarine. 

This Mr. Miller also assured me he 
had himself known, although not men- 
tioned hefe (in his Dictionary); and 
another friend assured me that he had 
a tree which preduced the like in his 
garden at Salisbury; but this I saw 
myself: and it induces me to think 
that the peach is the mother of the 
nectarine, the latter being a modern 
fruit, as there is no Greek or Latin 
name for it. 

Copied from my nephew, Thomas 
Collinson’s Journal, of his Travels, 
1754: ** In the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, anno » the first orange 
and lemon trees were introduced into 
England by two curious gentlemen, 
one of them Sir Nicholas Carew, at 
Bedington, near Croydon, in Surry.” 
—These orange. trees were planted in 
the natural ground; but against every 
winter an artificial covering was raised 
for their protection. I have seen them 
some years ago'in great perfection.— 
But this apparatus going to decay, 
without due consideration, a green- 
house of brick work was built all round 
them, and left on the top uncovered 
in the summer. I visted them a year 
or two after, and to my great concern 
found some of them dying, and all 
declining; for although there were 
windows on the south side, they did 
not thrive in their confinement, but, 
being kept damp with the rains, and 
wanting a free, airy, and full sun, all 
the growing months of summer, they 
languished, and last of all died. 

A better fate has hitherto attended 
the other fine parcel of orange-trees, 
&c. brought over-at the same time by 
Sir Robert Mansell, at Margram, late 
Lord Mansell’s, now Mr. Talbot's, 
called Kingsey Castle, in the road 
trom Cowbridge to Swansey, in South 
Wales. My nephew counted eighty 
trees of citrons, limes, burgamots, Se- 
ville, and China orange-trees, plant- 
ed in great cases, all ranged in a row 
before the green-house. This is the 
finest sight of its kind in England.— 
He had the curiosity to measure some 
of them. A China-orange measured 
in the extent of its branches fourteen 
feet. A Seville orange was fourteen 
feet high, the case included, and the 
stem twenty-one inches round. A 
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China orange twenty-two inc 
ebelfia get: ie bet-aad 
July the 11th, 1777. I visited the 
orangery at wo EO in the year 1766, 
in company with Mr. Lewis Thomas, 
of Eglews Nynngt, in that neighbour. 
hood, a very sensible and attentive 
man, who told me that the orange. 
trees, &c. in that garden were intend. 
ed as a present from the king of Spain 
to the king of Denmark; and that the 
vessel in which they were shipped’be. 
ing taken in the Channel, the trees 
=a made a present to Sir R. Mam 
sell. 
December 10th, 1765. A few da 
ago died my friend Mr. Bennett, w 
was very curious and industrious in 
procuring seeds and plants from 
abroad. He had a garden behind the 
Shadwell Water Works, near thespot 
where he lived, and built several very 
handsome stoves at a vast expence, 
filling them with fine exotics of every 
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kind; but the erecting a fire engine 


to raise the water -so hurt his plants by 
the smoke, that he removed to a large 
garden of two or three’ acres in the 
fields at the back of Whitechapel lay- 
stalls. Here he built’ a large house 
for pines and other rare exotics, which 
he left well stocked. In this garden 
he raised water melons to a great size 
and perfection. I have told above 
forty lying ripe on the ground. They 
were raised in frames, and transplant- 
ed out under bell-glasses. A basket 
of these melons was sent to the king. 
—Mr.Bennett had besides a great co. 
lection of hardy ground plants. «His 
garden and all his plants were sold by 
auction, April 14, 1766. 

The seeds of the rhubarb, with 
broad curled leaves, were first raised 
by me. They were sent by Dr. Am- 
man, professor of Botany at Peters- 
burgh, whose father-in-law was Rus- 
sian governor of the province near 
which the rhubarb grows. The seed 
of that with long narrow curled leaves 
was sent by the Jésuits in China to 
my friend Dr.Tanches, at Petersburgh, 
by the Russian caravan, and he sent it 
to me. ; 

Lord Rochefort, our ambassador in 
Spain, ina letter, dated Madrid, No- 
vember 1765, says, that in the parts 
where he had been, there are very 
few forest-trees worth notice, but the 
ilexes about the Escurial are very fine. 
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—One sort produces acorns of a mon- 
strous size, which they eat in Spain 
at their best tables, and they are as 
sweet as chesnuts.—May lith, 1761. 
] was invited by Mr. Sharp, at South 
Lodge, by Enfield Chace, to dine, and 
to see the Virginia Dog-wood ( Cornus 
Florida). The calyx of the flowers is 
as large as those figured by Catesby, 
and, what is remarkable, this is the 
only tree that bears these flowers 
among the many hundreds that | have 
seen: it began to bear them in May, 
1759. Anno 1747, L raised a new spe- 
cies of what appears to be a three- 
thorned Acacia, from seeds from Per- 
sia, that came with Aziad, or Persian 
Hornbeam, given me by Mr.Baker: it 
thrives well in my garden. I gave 
seed to Mr. Gordon, and he also raised 
it. The Eastern Hornbeam (Miller's 
Dictionary, eighth edition) was raised 
from seed given to me which came 
fiom Persia, by the name of Azad. I 
gave it to Mr. Gordon, gardener, at 
Mile End, who was so fortunate as to 
have it come up, anno 1747, and from 
him my garden and others have been 
supplied. There is a large tree in my 
field at Hendon, Middlesex. 

Mr. Miller is greatly mistaken in 
saying the Arundo, No.2, or Douaz, 
dies every year. In my garden the 
stalks have been continued for some 
years, making annually young green 
shoots from every joint, and beara 
handsome tassel of flowers. The first 
time I ever saw it in flower was Sept. 
15, 1762. This very long, hot, dry 


_ Season has made many exotics flower. 


Douaz, seu Arundo, flowered this year 
also (1762), at Mr. Gordon's, Mile 


End.—October 22, 1746, I received’ 


the first double Spanish Broom that 
was in England, sent me by my friend 
Mr. Brewer, at Nuremberg: it cost 
there a golden ducat, and being plant- 
ed in a pot nicely wickered all over, 
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came from thence down the river Elbe 
to Hamburgh, from whence it. came 
by the first ship to London. I matched 
it on the single-flowered broom, and 
gave it to Gray and Gordon, gardeners, 
and from them all have been supplied. 
—Anno 1756, some roots of Siberian 
Martagon, sent me by M. Demidoff, 
proprietor of the iron mines, flowered 
for the first time, May 24, 1756. The 
flower is but iittle reflexed, and.is, I 
think, the nearest to black of any 


, 


flower I know. —In 1727, my intimate . 


friend, Sir Charles Wager, brought 
plants, from Gibraltar Hill, of the 
Linaria Procumbens, Hispanica Flore 
Flavescente Pulchre Striato, Labitis’ Ni- 
gro Purpureis, which | have yet inmy 
garden (1761), at the same time he 
brought the broad-leaved Teucrium, 
and a species of perriwinckle, neither 
of which were in our gardens be- 
fore; and some roots of Hyacinths ef 
Peru. 

In. 1756, the famous tulip-tree in 
Lord Peterborough’s. garden, at Par- 
son’s Green, near Fulham, died. It 
was about seventy feet high, the tallest 
tree in the ground, and 
hundred years old, being the first tree 
of the kind raised in England. It had 
for many years the visitation of the 
curious to see its flowers and admire 
its beauty; for it was as straight as an 
arrow, and died of age. by a gentle de- 
cay.—It was remarkable the same year 
as this died, a tulip-tree, which L had 
given to Sir Charles Wager, flowered 
for the first time in his garden, which 
was opposite Lord Peterborough’s. 
This tulip-tree I raised from seed, and 
it was thirty years old when it flowered. 
— April 8, 1749, | removed from Peck- 
ham, Surrey, and was for two years 
transplanting my garden to my house 
at Mill Fill, called Ridgeway House, 
near Hendon.—Anno 1751, | raised 
the China or Paper Mulberry. 
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R. A. H. Haworth, of LittleChel- 
J . sea, has it in contemplation 
(provided a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers can be obtained), to publish 


Se. 


sent, or have recently been cultivated 
in the gardens in the neighbourhood 
of London, comprising upwards of 
700 species, very nearly the whole of 


in an octavo volume, a Description of which are at present in his possession. 


the Succulent Plants that are at pre- 


° 


Rev.. Mr. Joyce, author of Scien- 


perhaps a~ 
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tific Dialogues, is preparing a Collec- 
tion of Curious and Scientific Opi- 
nions on the Sabject of Comets, 
which will make its appearance in the 
course of the ensuing month. 

Walter Honeywood Yate, Esq. has 
nearly completed his long-expected 
work on Parliamentary Reform. 

A correct and elegant edition, in 
French, of Madame de Stael’s Work, 
** De la Litterature Ancienne et Mo- 
derne,” which has been suppressed on 
the continent, will be published ina 
few days, with Memoirs of the Au- 
thor’s Life prefixed, in 2 vols. small 
octavo. 

The author of the Capital is pre- 
paring for publication a Political 
Epistle to Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. 
consisting of about 2000 lines. 

In the press a republication of Arch- 
bishop Sandy's Sermons, with a’new 
and interesting life of that prelate, by 
Dr. Whitaker. 

Mrs. King, widow of the late Mr. 
King, has in the press a new and 
third edition of the beneficial effects 
of the Christian Temper. 

The Rev. T. Rees is preparing: for 
the press, the Racovian Catechism, 
translated from the Latina, to which 
will be prefixed a Brief History of the 
Polish Unitarian Churches, for whose 
use it was composed. By a collation 
of other editions it is intended to mark 
the deviations from, former editions, 
and thus shew the changes in the 
opinions. of the leading men among 
the Continental Unitarians. 

The Rev. Dr. Toulmin, of Birming- 
ham, is engaged in writing a Sequel 
to Neal's History of the Puritans, to 
embrace the latest possible period. In- 
formation relative to several dissent- 
ing congregations is solicited by the 
doctor. 

In the press, Northern Antiquities ; 
or Tracts designed to illustrate the 
early History, Poetry, and Romance 
of the Nations of the North of Eu- 
rope, in royal 4to. The mode adopted 
jn this work has been to prefer detach- 
ed tracts or essays, containing abstracts 
of the romances, and specimens of the 


poetry; including not only that of the - 


Gothic and Ceitic tribe, but of the 
Russians, Esthonians, Letts, and 
other Seclavovian nations. Among 
other curious articles of information, 
will be introduced, the Geriuan Hel- 


{ Novemaneg 


den Buch, or Legion of Champions 
and the Niblungen, metrical romances 
of great antiquity, the heroes of which 
are Theodoric of Verona, and the 
well-known Attila. There is also ap 
account of the Kaempe Viser, a col. 
lection of Danish heroic ballads, first 
printed in 1591, with versions of some 
of its most interesting pieces. The 
work will also contain an analysis of 
the celebrated Hervanor Suga, &¢ 

Mr. William Tucker will shortly 
publish, im an octavo volume, the 
Elements of the History of Revolu. 
tionary Europe, with a large engraved 
chart. 

Mr. Saint, of Norwich, intends to 
publish Letters on the Necessity of 
Reform in the Studies at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, and on 
the Abuses in our Public Military In- 
stitutions. ' 

Preparing for the press, the Tixall 
Poetry, or a number of Original 
Poems, chiefly composed by. indivi- 
duals of the Aston Family, for mah 
years resident at 'Tixall, near Stafford, 
during the early part of the 17th cen- 
tury, accompanied with notes, illus- 
trations, and an-introduction, ‘by Ar 
ther Clifford, Esq. A few original 
letters will be added, which throw 
some light on the poems, &c. 

A translation of the continuation of 
Humboldt's Travels into New Spain, 


recently arrived in this country, is 


in the press. 

Black Letter Books —Shortly will 
be published, Certayne Notes of In- 
struction, concerning the making of 


Verse or Ryme, by George Gascoigne, . 


Esq. ;. imprinted at London by Henry 
Bienneman, 1575.—Also. reprinting, 
a Discourse on English Poetrie; to- 
gether with the author's judgment 
touching the Reformation of our Eng- 
lish Verse, by William Webbe, im- 
printed at London by John Charle- 
wood, 1536.—And, Ane Schort Trea- 
tise, containing some Reulis and Can- 
telis to be observit and aschewit in 
Scottes Poesie, by King James the 
Vith of Scotland, imprinted at Edin- 
burgh, by Thomas Vautrillier, 1584, 

Thirty-two new Fables of Phadrus, 
have been lately discovered in the 
Naples Library. They have beea 
published in Italy, and have been 
since republished im France, 

The celebrated Professor Heyne, 
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has published two Lectures on the 
Fortunes of Byzantium, as an exemp- 
lar for writing a topography of the 
ancient world. 

Seidler and Matthia are proceeding 
with unabated activity, in. the new 
editions of all the tragedies and frag- 
ments of Euripides. 

Another volume of the Collection 
of Annotations on Aristophanes, viz. 
all the Commentaries on the Nubes 
is finished by Beek. 

Tauchnitz, at Leipsic, has printed 
two neat correct editions of the small- 
est size of Sophocles and Pindar, un- 
der the care of the critical and accu- 
rate Schafer, who has likewise super- 
intended a magnificent edition of 
Valkenaer’s Theocritus. The splen- 
dour of this work may challenge com- 
parison with the finest productions of 
the press in any country. 

The eighth volume of Bouterweck's 
History of Modern Literature in Ger- 
many, brings the Literary History of 
England down to the latest times, 
with great critical discrimination. 

At Paris it is stated, that the manu- 
script from which a translation of the 
whole of the Thousand and One 
Nights, is announced by Caussin, was 
found in Cairo by Von Hammer, a 
Gerinaa. 

For the instruction of the students 
of the Oriental Academy in Vienna, 
adrama in the Turkish language has 
been published. 

A Dictionary and Grammar of the 
Ancient Teutonic, has been announc- 
ed by two eminent philologists of Ber- 
lin, Von Hagen and Bresching. 

Campe’s large Dictionary proceeds 
rapidly; the fourth part contains, in 
the letters S,'T', upwards of 13000 arti- 
cles more than Adelung; with a Dis- 
course by Bernd, the learned editor. 

Mr. T. Leybourn, of the Royal 
Military College, intends publishing, 

y subscription, a Collection of alk 
the Mathematical Questions and their 
Answers, which have appeared in the 

dies’ Diary, fiom its commence- 
ment in 1704, to the present time. 

Mr, Horseley is preparing a new 
edition of his father’s tracts ‘against 
Priestley, which will be enriched with 
Observations on various paits of 
the controversy written by Bishop 

orseley himself, on the margin of 
the former edition, Mr. Lorseley in- 
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tends also to publish some observa- 
tions, either as notes, or in the form 
of an appendix, on Mr. Belsham's re- 
view of the controversy. 4 

The first volume of Mr. Davy's’ 
Elements of the Philosopliy of Che- 
mistry, will be ready for publication 
about Christmas. 

The fifth and sixth volumes of the 
Rev. Mr. Beloe’s Anecdotes of Litera- 
ture are in great forwardness, 

R. Wharton, Esq. M. P. has in the 
press, a Poem, entitled Roncevalles, 
in twelve books, to make one yol. 4to. 

Among -the magnificent. publica 
tions announced at Paris, under im- 
perial patronage, are Monumens An- 
ciens et Modernes de Hindostan, en 
cent cinquante Pianches, descrit avee 
des Recherches sur I'Epoque de leur 
Fondation. Une Notice Geogra- 
phique et une Notice Historique de 
cette Contiée, par J. Langles, Mem- 
bre de l'Institut de France. Le Des- 
sin et la Gravoire diriges, par A. 
Boudeville, Editeur de 'Ouvrage. 


Death of Mr. Paine.— Another pious’ 


and very contemptible fraud has been 
recently attempted by an obscure 
American writer, in regard to. the 
death of Mr. Paine. The opinions 
and repentance of exhausted and ex- 
piring faculties are always worthless 
testimonies, of which religion stands 
in no need; for a good cause is in- 
jured by adducing gross and palpable 
falsehoods in fancied support of it. 
We understand that the last days of 
this celebrated character will be accu- 
rately described in an authentic ac- 
count of his life, by Mr. T. C. Rick- 
man, a native of Lewes, where Paine 
long resided, and at whose house, iu 
Mary-le Bone-street, Paine lodged at 
the time he wrote his political pain- 
phiets, in 1792. Mr. Rickman pro- 
poses to annex to his work some fugi- 
tive poems and tracts of the author, 
not generally known, and to prefix a 
portiait, from Romney's fine picture, 
in the possession of Mr. Bosville. 

Mr. Trottei’y Memoirs of Mr. Fox 
have afforded a further proof of the 
public atiection for their illustrious 
subject. The first large edition was 
sold in a few days; a pew ove was 
printed with great expedition, and 
bespoke before it was ready; and an- 
other is preparing to meet the impa- 
tient demands of the publie The 
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free and honest estimate which Mr. with oil, said I. He neglected it 
‘Trotter has made from personal know- The third day I saw him again; he was 
ledge of the principlesand pretensions crying. What is the matter with you? 
of the heads of parties, has greatly in- Is your relation dead? No, but he is 
creased the natural interest of. the dying. Anoint him with oil, I said 
work, to him again. .What do you risk? 
It will be gratifying to the thou- Oil is heating, he replied. Heating 
sands, who have found pleasure in or cooling, I said, would you havethe 
the preceding work, to hear that Mr. man die? Try it.. He did so; the 
Trotter has made considerable pro- next day the man was free from pain, 
gress in the public life of Mr. Fox, with a good appetite, and a large tu. 
which embraces the history of forty mour in the groin, but perfectly easy, 
years of the reign of George III. and I ordered him to moisten the tumour 
which will include the verified sub- with oil frequently, and in eight days, 
stance of his principal speeches, and it came to a suppuration; and, soon 
the history of parties, deduced from after, the man was walking in the 
authentic documents. It will extend streets. Many followed his example, 
to three volumes 8vo. with closely-. and were cured. This gentleman fur- 
printed appendixes. ther says, that he has tried oil on five 
The University of Oxford is about rats, stung one by one by a scorpion. 
to excite great literary interest at The first swelled to a great size, and 
home and abroad, by the publication appeared to be dead. I-poured some 
at large, of the most interesting of the oil upon him, and he recovered; and 
ninety-four MSS. brought by Mr. ina few minutes ran away. I puta 
Hayter from Herculaneum, and rela- second to the scorpion, and I left him 
tive to which he has already gratified to himself, he died very soon: then I 
the public in his splendid report to presumed the former had been cured 
the Prince Regent. by the oil. I tried another, and cured 
Mr. Othmar Franck, known on the him; and another, and he died. There 
continent by several treatises on the was, therefore, that virtue in the oil, 
Persian language, has undertaken to or that predilection for the malignant 
prove the derivation of the German humour, which the sting infused, for 
language from the Persian, ina work the oil, as to draw it from the body, 
which will contain more than 2000 and avert the poison.” 
German words, compared in alphabe- | Remedy for the Tooth-ache.—An ins 
tical order with their Persian syno- ‘fusion of dock-roots is said so effecs:,, 
nyms, in order to prove their origin. tually to remove the pain, as to pres, 
vent the teeth from farther decay, 
ArtTs, Sciences, &c. Mr. Merrick has tried, thus descr * 
A writer, in Norta America, and recommends its applicati ¥ 
observes, that in Europe there are believe the kind of dock is veryeoaym 
thirty-seven species of trees, which mon. It has a long root, and appears 
grow tothe height of thirty feet; of yellow when itis broken off; its leaxgs 
which eighteen form the mass oftheir are loug and narrow, and greeter 
forests, andsixteen are found in every than the leaves of some other kinds. 
part of Europe. In America there The roots should be washed clean and 
are ninety species of trees, which ex- bruised with a bammer ; after which, 
ceed forty feet in height ‘They are, boiling water should be poured upon 
all natives of the forest, and seventy- them, in a basin, till they are covered 
two are common to all parts of the Infusions, thus prepared, are to be 
United States. In Europe only seven taken as follows: Drink a tea-cup-full 
are fit for architecture, in America of this for three mornings (pgether, 
no less than fifty-one. then every other morning for a wee 
Oil an antidote to poison.—From po- or ning days; leave off taking it for 
litical reflections relative to Egypt. nine days; then begin again, and pre- 
* My opposite neighbour being at his ceed in the same manner. 
window, looked afllicted. J asked The Medical Pocket Book recom: 
him what ailed him? A yvoungman mends the following treatment: “ f 
in the same’ building, he said, was. hollow or decayed, apply compo 
truck with the plague. Anoint him tincture of benjamin, or some sem 
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tial oil, on cottoh, to the part; or- 

ill with camphor and opium, or 
chew the roots of pellitory of Spain. 
Some burn the’ nerve with vitriolic 
or nitrous acid, pr a_hot iron, or 
touch the antihelix with the latter,” 
Dr. Elliot. : 

Method of preserving Bees.—Mr. 
Manley has tried the folléwing plan 
with success: He says, ‘* I never de- 
stroy the old stock of bees, but after 
ifting thent to examine what honey 
there is, if I think the bive is full, I 
put another under it, with a flat top, 
having a square hole in the centre. 
When the bees are in the under hive, 
I place a shutter, masde of wood, 
on the hole at the top; and that pre- 
yents them from going into the upper 
hive. I then invert it in a bucket, 
and strike it with a rod till L think 
they are all out, after which they go 
into the under hive. 


Another ‘gentleman recommends 


the following: —Remove the hive in- 
to adarkened room, that it may ap- 
pear to the bees as, if it was late in the 
evening; then gently invert the hive, 
and place it between the frames of a 
chair, or any other steady support, 
and cover it with an empty hive, rais- 


eda little towards the window, to five 

thé bees sufficient light to guide their 

ascent; hold the empty hive steadily 
supported between the left side and 
arm, and continue striking with the 
jtight hand round the full hive, from 
the: bottom upwards; and the bees 

being frightened by the noise will 
into the other, Repeat the 

ssioleg rather quick than strong, 
ro he hive, tillall the bees are out 
of it, which will be in about five mi- 
nutes. As soon as a number of bees 
have got inte the empty hive, it should 
be-raised a little from the full one, 
that they may not return, butcontinue 
toastend ; when they are all out of the 
full hive, that im which they are must 
be placed on the stand to receive the 

absent bees as they return from the 

fiells, 

Apple Trees.—Knots, or knobs of 
the burr-knot apple-tree, put into the 
ground, will make a long shoot the fol- 
—< spring; or knobbed branches, 
with blossom bads upon them,. will 
bear the same year. The burr-knot 
apple-tree is uncommonly productive. 
They never miss beasing, not being 
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so liable to blight in inclement sea- - 
sons as other varieties. The fruit is 
large, its tints resembling the ribston 
pippin, and about its size. For 
culinary uses it is not inferior to the 
choicest codlin, and it keeps much 
better. The tree is not liable to 
canker, owing to its not putting out a 
tap root, but spreading its numerous 

bres from the knot horizontally, and 
following the oval. 

British Rpads.—The following rules 
for distinguishing British roads from 
thosé constructed by the Romans, 
have been given, and will be found 
interesting to the antiquarian. 1. Bri- 
tish roads are not raised, nor paved, 
nor always straight; but often wind 
along the tops or sidés of the chains 
of hills which lie in their course, 
2. They do not lead to Roman towns, 
or notice such towns, except when 
placed on the sites of British fortresses, 
3. They are attended by tumuli, like 
those. of the- Romans, but usually 
throw out branches, which, after run- 
ning parallel for some miles, are re- 
united to the original stem, 

At a general meeting of the Caledo~ 
niav Horticultural Society, lately held 
the committee appointed to judge of 
the home-made wines, reported, thats 
after a careful examination and com- 
parison of twenty-four different kinde, 
which bad been sent for competition, 
they had found the first medal due te 
the wine which, on opening the sealed 
letter, was found to belong to Miss 
Edmonston, 23, George-sireet, made 
entirely from Dutch red currants, 
The committee further reported, that 
almost all the wines produced were of 
excellent quality, and that the follow- 
ing, in particular, deserved premiums: 
That belonging to Mrs.Anderson, Sto= 
ny-Hill House, Musselburgh; to Mrs. 
Simpson, Kewfield; to Mrs. Mitchell, 
Parson’s Green; to Mr. Sang, Loan 
Wells; to Mrs. Wright, Argyle-square; 
toMr. Sang, Kirkaldy.—Mrs. Agnes 
Ibbetson has published an interesting 
paper on the hairs of plants. She 
shews, that the idea of perspiration of 
plants is an absolute fable, this being 
either a sort of hair.or instrument in 
that shape, for carrying water to’ the 
interior of plants, and performing 
many of those important , services 
which their diminutive appesrance 
made us overleek. 


ak 
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It is said that a baker at Paris has 
invented a machine for kneading 
dough. The model’which he has pre- 
sented to one of the national societies, 
is extremely simple in its construc- 
tion. The bread made by it was 
tasted, and thought to be preferable 
to that kneaded by manual labour. 

Accidental Cure for the Rheumatic 
Gout.—Mr. Mitchel, of Weddon, So- 
mersetshire, lately wrote to a friend 
that he had long been a martyr to the 
rheumatic gout,and for several months 
past had an attack of it on one side of 
the face, which commenced regularly 
every day at’ two o'clock, and conti- 
nued. about twelve hours. T took, 
says he, bark, arsenic, guaiacum, &c. 
without producing the least good ef- 
fect. One night be took some calo- 
mel and opium, which had no effect 
on the bowels as usual, but eating a 
plate of currants on the following 
morning, he was seized with a diar- 
rhea, which lasted many hours, which 
completely carried off his complaint, 
since which be has had no return of it. 
Another person, who used to have a 
periodical return of this complaint, 
in the face, at three in the afternoon, 
Writes, that this was invariably the 
ease when he staid in town; but 
walking to Woolwich or Erith, where 
business then led him, he was not at- 
tacked by his usual complaint on 
those days. 

! A new engine for cleansing the bed 
ofthe river Witham, in Lincolnshire, 
bas been built at Boston, under the 
direction of Mr. Rennic. It isa float- 
ing apparatus, and the operative part 
_consists of a chain of iron buckets, 
made to revolve by a steam-engine of 
great power; and in their revolution 
the buckets scrape and raise the soil 
from the bed ef the river, discharging 
themselves into a receptacle, as they 
severally come to the overshot. The 
expense of the engine is very consi- 
derable, but it promises to answer 
fuily the intended purpose. 

Capt. Thomas Dundas; of the royal 
navy, has invented a new description 
of inflammable balls, applicable for 
besieging a town, and peculiar for its 
small weight, by which means it may 
be thrown to a great distance, and 
takes fire on a very curious plan. It 
spreads a flame in three distinct open- 
ings, which is so strong that the fire 
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extends a full yard in length from the 
ball itself; and is so powerful, that 
any thing under, over, or near can. 
not escape its effects. 

A patent has been. obtained for 
fabric denominated British Shirtip 
Cloth, which being made partly af 
flax and partly of cotton, is equall 
durable with Irish linen, and will 
wash as well as that substance. Aga 
non-conductor of heat, it will answer 
the same purpose as calico, in not pro- 
ducing the sense of coldness to thse 
wearers who are subject to perspira- 
tion; and,’it is said to be about half 
as expensive as Irish linen of the 
same width and fineness. ' 

An American aloe is at this time fn 
flower, at Carlsrhue Budar. The 
leaves appeared in July; and shortly 
after a stem of considerable thickness, 
which, in the short space of 48 hours, 
shot out to the height of 26 feet ; from 
this stem grew 41 branches, which 
bear at this time 6000 buds, of which 
one half are in flower. 

Mr. Way, of Bridport Harbour, 
lately made an experiment on some 
Scotch firs. He selected three trees, 
and had them prepared for extracting 
turpentine, by cutting a hole six 
inches from the ground, and then 
taking the bark off for about 18 inches 
above it, from the sappy wood. This 
was done in April, and the turpentine 
began and continued to run under 
very disadvantageous circumstauces, 
such as cold and rainy weather, until 
October, when he collected from the 
three trees about two pounds ag@a 
half of turpentine. Mr. Way: 
that large quantities of tar mi 
obtained from the knots and limbs of 
the Scotch fir, when cut down, and 
that the charcoal made from it, would 
not be injured by the tar being fist 


extracted. } 





FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE: 
Denmark. , 

New form of consecrating Bishops, 
August 18, 1811.-—— Messrs. Plum, 
Hiort, and Sorensen, lately nominated 
to sees by his majesty, were conse 
crated on Sunday last, in Frederjek’s 
Church, by the, Rev. Dr. Munter, 
Bishop of Zealand. For the perform 
ance the new ritual was thus: After 
the names of the three candidates were 
apnouaced from the pulpit by M. 
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Claussen, the prevost, they advanced 
to the altar, surrounded by the clergy 
invited to the ceremony. Bishop 
Munter proceeded to ordain them, by 
first pronouncing an address suitable 
to the occasion; afterwards he’ read 
the biography of these new bishops, 
written by themselves. Then follow- 
ed imposition of hands by all -the 
preachers. Then a hymn of thanks- 
giving was sung, accompanied by the 
full band. Bishop Sorensen now en- 
tered the pulpit and preached, taking 
his subject from the gospel of the day. 
After the sermon the bishop received 
the holy communion from the hands of 
the Rev. the Pastor Gesner, 


East Indies. 


Deposition of the Rajah of Travan- 
core—A morning paper says, “* We 
recommend the attentive perusal of 
this article to those who so vehement- 
ly condeinn Bonaparte for dethroning 
princes, and overturning independent 
throne.” 

By the Fox frigate we learn that an 
important revolution has taken place 
in the government of Travancore, 
sitice the death of the old rajah, and 
the assumption of the Musmud Bey 
his successor, who went by the appel- 
lation of thé Elliah, or second rajah. 
The conduct of this young man being 
judged offensive to the British govern- 
nent,it attracted the notice of Colonel 
Munroe, the resident at that court; 
and, on an investigation of his claims, 
it was nianifest that his title was inva- 
lid according to the laws of the state; 
and’ that the Ranah Letchma Amah, 
who is in her 18th year, was the right- 
ful successor. On the result of this 
investigation being known, it appear- 
ed to be the wish of the friends of the 
British yovernment, that. the rajah 
should be excluded; and in Apr. 
last, the resolution was communicated 
tohim: but in consequenge of some 
Tesistance, he was placed under an 
escort of the 17th regiment, com- 
manded by Captain Ogilvie, and 
marched on the 16th of March, from 
Trivanderum to Tellychery. The 
next day the Princess Letchma Amah 
was proclaimed, and invested with the 
khalut, jewels, and sword of state. She 
Was crowned at an adjacent pagoda, 
4y the principal Brahmins, the Bri- 
tish troops being drawn up on the 


occasion, and a royal salute fired from 
the fort. She presented each corps 
with five hundred rupees. On her 
return to the palace she ascended the 
Musnud, where she received the con- 
gratulations of Colonel Munroe, the 
officers of government, &c. and was 
presented with some valuable jewels, 
and other articles, in the name of the 
British Government. An attempt to 
murder the young Ranah, by the ad- 
herents of the ex-Rajah, had been 
frustrated. The above revolution, 
which appears to have been advised 
by the ‘Government of India, and 
rendered necessary by certain politi- 
cal considerations, was effected with- 
out bloodshed, 

. France. 

Uncommonly tame Swallows.—- A 
writer in the Journal de Paris, relates 
the following, ‘‘ A couple of swallows 
entered the window of a bed chamber 
on the first story of a house, with the 
intent of making a nest on the curtain 
rod of the window opposite to that 
which they hac entered. Advantage 
was taken of their momentary absence 
to shut the window against them; 
they then entered the hall below, 
from whence they were driven, and 
it was supposed they would settle else- 
where, but at bed-time they were 
again found in the upper chamber. 
This perseverance, with the favoura- 
ble auguries drawn from it by be- 
holders, carried their point. Seeing 
them bring- straw, horse hair, and 
earth, which they gathered from a 
piece of water close by, and desirous 
of relieving them from so much going 
and coming, the wife of the house- 
holder placed a quantity of those ma- 
terials nea’ the spot, but they declined 
using them; they equaliy declined 
using water placed in the room. Care 
was taken to olose the shutters, so as 
to keep the room as cool as possible. 
The nest was finished, the eggs laid, 
and the young appeared. The win- 
dow was then kept open all day long, 
especiajly early in the morning, even 
after the young were hatched, as to 
procure thes) food required perpetual 
flights both of father and mother. If 
this were delayed, they solicited the 
désired opening of thei window by 
that: twittering always heard at -day- 
break and at evening twilight. The 
brood, consisting of four, grew up, 
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and the whole family went in’and out 
all day long, but always returned home 
at nivht, completely fumiliarized tothe 
place, the things, and the creatures 
around them :—These were the furni- 
ture of a bed-chamber, two Angora 
cats, each suckling a kitten, the gar- 
dener’s dog, and the great house dog, 
both of whick came in freely to pay 
their respects to their mistress. The 
mother swallow would even suffer her 
young ones to be taken up and would 
settle on the hand that held themn.— 
At length the time of year arrived 
when the whole troop flying out in 
the morning, and continuing till the 
evening, the period of their taking 
flight was supposed to be near; no 
expectation of their: return was en- 
tertaibed till the next year, and the 
nest was destroyed; but that very 
evening thé whole family, excepting 
the father, came home to sleep, nor 
had they any other residence during 
such days, as the bad weather induced 
them to take shelter. They perched 
on the curtain rod, and seldom quit- 
ted home till between seveh and 
eight in the morning. ‘They went re- 
gularly to a piece of water, about 30 
paces distant from their abode, where 
they sported about duging part of the 
day, and to which spoyting the com- 
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pany of the family where they lodged 
was no impediment.” 

Whether they all fled away at the 
usual time is not ascertained by this 
writer. : 

Germany 

It is stated at Vienna, that it ig 
thought the Hungarians will agree to 
offer their silver plate to the emperor, 
to the amount of a hundred millions 
of florins in cash, on the same terms 
as the hereditary German States hay 
accepted, The rescript, nevertheléss, 
stipulates expressiy that the Hunga- | 
rians shall return their spoons, the 
agraffes, or buttons of their dolinans, 
and their spurs; these being integral 
parts of the national costume. It js 
known that the nobles of Hungary 
attach a great importance to their 
agraffes and 8purs. Some of the 
Magnates have spurs ornamented with 
diamonds; to the value of 40 or 
50,000 Agstrian florins. 

The German Yews, as. well as the 
Portaguese,are amalgamated tlrough- 
out Holland; the organization of the 
jews, at Amsterdam, is definitively 
settled, they are to be governed by 
six consistories at Rotterdam, Amster. 
dam, Groeninck, Zwoli,- Embden, 
and Hamburgh, all depending on the 
central consistory at Paris, 
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MONG the puritanic publica- 
tions remarkable for quaint titles 

are the following :— 
Hc aven’s Glory and Hell’s Terror, 
ora Spur to Duty, and the torments 
of the Damned as a Preventitive 


against Security; 
Love.—1672. 

The Heavenly Trade the best Mer- 
chandize; The only way to live well 
in impoverishing times, and the de- 
cay of earthly trade; by Bartholomew 
Ashwood.—1!678. 

Love’s Intercourse between the 
Lamb and his Bride—C bist and his 
Church; or an Explication of the 
Song of Solomon; by Dr. Guild.— 
1658. i 


by Christopher 


mee 


In a puritanic production, entitled 
** Generation Work,” printed during 
the civil wars under Charles I. the au- 
thor observes,-—“* Some men’s princi- 


ples are above generation work ; these 
vilify and trample it as a low carnal 
thing, and instead of laying them- 
selves out therein, they slumber 
sleep, doing nothing at all.” 


eel 


City Fashionables. A Dialogue between 
Lady Figgins and Lady Daudle— 
Scene, Easter Ball at the Mansion 
House. 


Lady F. My dearest Lady Daudle, 
I'm delizhted to see you! how is Sit 
John? Wiat an amazing mob? . 

Lady D. Oh, child! I'm_ quite 
dead with the heat. Don't I look 
wretchedly ? 

Lady F. Divinely, upon my ho 
nour; | never saw you ; 

Lady D. The exertion of ee 
to these places is really dreadful, and 
after all the company is shocking 
there's not a soul here, ° 
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Lady F. Not one, | vow to God— was thrown from the box, and had 
[neversaw such acollection.* — both hisJegs brokgn. ; 
' Lady D. Is there any thing going _ Lady D. (Adjusting her cap in the 
on, my dear’ They tell me the rooms glass,) La! how dreadful, 
are crammed up stairs, that several Lady F. Is'nt it shocking !—I de- 
rsons were killed at the door, and clare it has made me quite unhappy. 
that the Lady Mayoress’s dress is beau- J can think of nothing else, and have 
tiful. , been so nervous ever since, that.... 
Lady F. Gh la! I quite forgot to — hb, my dear Lady Daudle, what a 
tell you—-the most horrible fracas at heavenly cap! | mever saw any thing 
the-door; Mr. Deputy Doze, you so deliciou-I vow to God I will 
must know, was just before us, and “know who made it; but I must, abso- 
he had just fallen asleep, when the lute!y, be gone, Sir Thomas has been 
horses suddenly stopping, the pole of waiting for me these fifty hours. 
Gur carriage entered behind his, took Lady D. Good night, you dear di- 
him in the back, and drove his-head verting creature, I shall be wretched 
uite through the front glass. He was till | see you again,. 
dreadfully cut I am told; did you Lady F. Good night, my dear, I 
ever hear any thing so diverting? shali soon call on you, depend upon it. 
Lady D. Delightful! Hasany thing Lady D. G—d forbid! I'm delight- 
else happened, for | have not stirred ed she's gonc—tis really tremendous 
from this seat? Being obliged to go to listen so such a torrent of words ; 
up stairs, at all renders life a burthen, I'm astonished [‘m not dead already. 


¢ 


but, as to attempting it here, I should dane. +, 
not survive it three minutes, : 
Lady F. Oh, the drollest accident, On Mr. Moore's Opera. 


you'll absolutely dié with Jaughing.— Our opera writers have long strove in vajn 
Mr. Alderman Dump, flying to me _ With this species of drama to soar ; 
with a cup of coffee, trips ever Miss And, — —- queer things from 
Sweeps train, ouseseree rs ge Have found that they wanted 
dear, fat friend, Mrs, Dewlap, - falls No Moort! 
flounce-uporrher, and spiils the scald- ‘ ’ 
ing cofice all. over her‘ace. = 
Lady D. La! how comical. The widow of a moderate orthodox 
Lady F. I have net half. done yet. divine lately deceased, thus describes 
The awkward wretch, in getting up her reception in Paternoster Row, 
again, entangled his coat button in where she attempted to dispose of a’ 
one of the Haxencurts of her wig,and volume of her husband's sermons. 
ulled it clean off, cap, feathers, and “ The first publisher to whom [ made 
all. Well, my lady, there she sat, with my curtsey received me with a shrug 
her bald pate, and oe os face, and of the shoulders, and a sapient shake 
burst.into a violent fit of crying, and of the head, ‘ Sermons, said he (and 
I into a still more violent one of fetched # hem), ‘ Sermons are a mere 
laughing, which 1 do believe lasted drug—but let me see (pulling out his 
halfan hour... speciacles) if they're of the right sort.’ 
Lady D. Well, this is really the Perfectly orthodox, 1 ‘assured him. 
drollest, I'd have given a millionto * Pish,’ he replied, ‘1 don't care a fig 
see it—I have seen nothing lately; for horthedory, d——n horthedory— 
been to no place of public amusement what is it that thins your churches but 
these three days, except to chapel yes- horthedoxy.’ If new they Sermons was 
terday, and that was miserably dull. in the way of Hawker, or Roland Hill, 
Lady F. Then you were not at Mrs. who hate horthedozy as they hate the 
Fidget’s grand route? d—-—l, they'd run like wild fire! But 
Lady D. (Staring in the face of a let us see—won't do’ Why not, sir? 
young lady that passed close to her) A * Won't take, ar'nt the right sort, no- 
fine girl—pretty figure enough. To thing of hell an damnation do I see, 
Lady F. My dear did you speak? they want unction: here’s nine of the 
Lady F,-Did you hear of the sad out-pourings and the in-dwellings, and 
accident that befel poor John, our consequently the pangs of the new 
gcachman, at Mrs. Fidget's rout? He 4th, and the soul-saving experiences, 
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and all that there sort. So your ser- 
vant, Mrs. Horthedoxry.’ 





The Priest at a Nonplus. 


A person of this description at Pa- 
Tis, it is observed, used to console 
himself for the vow of celibacy which 
he had taken with bis gouvernante, 
who was young and handsome. Un- 
happily, a state of pregnancy, at 
length, occurred to interrupt the hap- 
piness of these unsuspected lovers; 
and the pious man fearing the appear- 
ance of an indiscreet witness, took it 
into his head to make the groom of 
the house where he lodged intoxicat- 
ed, and afterwards to have him re- 
moved into the gouvernante’s bed- 
chamber. The next thing was to pro- 
cure witnesses of the fact, in order 
that he might terrify the groom into 
a consent to miarriage, when, to his 
inexpressible surprize, the former 
maintained that it was physically im- 
possible for him to’be the father of a 
child, only wishing for an opportunity 
to prove what he had asserted. ‘The 
confusion of the religious was beyond 
conception, when, in consequence of 
his coutrivance, the accused party 
proved that she herself was a woman. 
Being asked why she had concealed 
her sex, she answered, that women 
servants being paid so little for their 
labour, and as she knew herself to be 
strong enough to undertake a man’s 
work, the laudable right of doing 
what was best for her own interest, 
had induced her te assume the dis- 
guise she bad worn. 





Genereus while Poor, and Siingy when 
Rich. 

While Frank Placid was a dissent- 
ing teacher in a country town, and 
lived, partly by a decent kind of tole- 
rated spunging, and partly upon the 
scanty pittance which asmall and nig- 
gardly congregation afforded him, he 
was visiting and relieving sickness and 
distress from morning till night. There 
was not a neater little parson, nora 
friendlier man, within twenty miles. 
No sooner, however, had Frank se- 
cured tl.: fattest ewe of his flock, with 
her thirty thousand pounds, (which 
he had long been casting a sheep's eye 
upon) than the spruce, pious, and di- 











[Novemzer 


ligent pastor gradually dwindled into 
a money-monger, a drone, and aslo. 
ven. The constant visitor of the poor 
and friendless now saw nobody but 
lawyers, borrowers, and bailiffs, and 
talked of nothing but. mortgages, 
scrip, long annuities, and the three 
per cents. The saver of souls was 
become a saver of candle-ends and 
hog-wash ; a speculatoy in any thing 
that could securely add (though but 
three farthings at a time) to his tem- 
poral possessions. From this period 
the distresses of his fellow-creatures 
never cost the once tender-hearted 
Frank a tester, or a tear. The older 
he waxed, the stingier he grew, till an 
ugly asthma, (caught from his not 
being able lo afford a great coat) con- 
federating with an unlucky dabble in 
the funds, finished an existence no 
less irksome to himself, than useless to 
every body else; and left a memory 
that might have been precious, and 
revered, only fit 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale, 


On the late Dispatches from Portugal, 
A Gen’ral’s ne plus ulira now, 
Is a swift foot, or nice eye; 
Since they to veni, vidi, bow, 
And useless deem the vici. 


The WELLESLEYs in India long figured as 
heroes ; 

But the warfare in Spain has redue’d 
them to ZEROs. 

Veni, vidi, vici, was a great man’s letter, 

But veni, vidi, tow is thouglit much bet- 
ter. 

It is no object now the foe to fight, 

’Tis quite sufficient just to get a sight. 





Trish Wit.—One of the’Chief Jus- 
tices in the last century, more remark- 
able for his boisterous loquacity than 
his professional skill, was one day ad- 
dressing a jury at a country assizes, 
and being several times interrupted by 
the braying of an ass, which stood at 
the court door, repeatedly desired the 
crier to call silence! An Irish ba- 
rister observed to a brother lawyer 
who was sitting near him, in a low 
tone of voice, ** There’s a great echo 
in this court !” 1 


A Vindication of the Clerical Cha- 
racter.—* Having some business t 
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act with a gentleman in the city,” 
“—* celebrated divine, **1 called 
one day at his counting-house : he 
begged I would call again, as I had so 
much more time to spare than he had 
who was 2 man of business.” -“* An 
hour is nothing to you,” said he— 
“ An hour nothing to a clergyman !” 
said I—‘* You seem little to under- 
stand the nature of owr profession. 
One hour of a clergyman’s time righgy 
employed, Sir, is worth more to bim 
than all the gains of your merchan- 
dize.” 


ee 


Anecdote-—An old American trader, 
whose father attended more to teach- 
ing his son the methods of accumu- 
lating riches than knowledge, lived 
some time ago in a town in the state of 
Connecticut. Although not able to 
read or ‘to write, he never hired a 
clerk, but had always been in the ha- 
bit of keeping his own books. He had 
invented some new characters for con- 
veying his ideas to himself and others ; 
they were formed as nearly similar to 
the shape of the article sold as the na- 
ture of the circumstance would ad- 


mit, One day a customer called upom 


him for the purpose of settling his ac- 
count; the book of hieroglyphics was 
handed down, and our merchant com- 
menced with—“ such a time you had 
agallon of rum, and such a time a 
pound of tea, such a time a gallon of 
molasses, and such a time a cheese." — 
“ Stop there,” says the customer, *‘ I 
never had a cheese of you or any other 
person; I make my own cheese.”— 
* You certainly must have had it,” 
said the merchant, “* it is dowa in my 


‘-hook.” The other denied ever buying 


an article of that kind. After a sufhi- 
cient number of pros and cons, upon 
recollection he informed him he had 
purchased a grindstone about that 
time. “Tis the very thing,” said 
the merchant, ‘* and I must have for- 
gotten to put the hole in the middle.” — 


On the Proposal of the Lord Mayor 
Elect to put off the Dinner. 


When his Lordship was pleading to give 
up the dinner, 

Some thought him a saintbut more 
thought him a sinner ; 


Moderation ‘was never an Alderman’s 


creed ; 
Twas excess then of something—on all 
hands agreed. 
Of loyalty? Jounny could eat just as 
hearty, 
Though his majesy’s ministers wer’n’t of 
_ the party: 
Of sagacity ? Aye, there you have it friend 
JOHNNY, 
’T wa one word for his monarch and two 
' for his money! 
IMPRANSUS, 
A Fashionable Card—t\ am neither 
old, ugly, or illiterate, but, unluckily 
for me, the eldest daughter of fortune 
having prevailed on her mother to 
procrastinate her favours till eighteen 
months hence, | am induced to take 
this method to request the interference 
of a son of the above beloved parent 


to assist ine out of an entanglement’ 


which her female child has brought 
me into. Letters post paid, addressed, 
&e, &c.—Morning Post. 





The neighbourhood of Hoxton lately 
exhibited the following notice in a 
window: ** Docktors viles bout herat 
siks pensa 12;" that is—doctors vials 
bought here at sixpence per dozem 
Not far from this neighbourhood the 
following appeared over the door of 
a school: ** Reding and Wrighting 
taut hear.” Under which a wag wrote, 
N. B. Spelling to be acquired elsewhere. 





A useful Hint in an Epitaph, 


Larn awl that kums mi grave to ¢, 
How featel the stude muchrheums wasg 
to mee, 


Which ought to be: 


Learn all that come my grave fo see, 
How fatal the stew’d mushrooms were té 
me. 





An Ancient Panie. 


In the year 1712, Mr. Whiston hav- 
ing calculated the return of a comet, 
which was to make its appearance ori 
Wednesday the 14th of October, at 
five minutes after 5 in the morning, 
gaye notice to the public accordingly, 
with this terrifying addition, that a 
total dissolution of the world by fire 
was to take place on the Friday fol- 
lowing. The reputation Mr. Whiston 
had long maintained, both as a divine 
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and a philosopher, left little or no 
doubt with the populace, of the truth 
of his prediction. Several ludicrous 
events now took place. A number of 
persons in and about London, seized 
all the barges, and boats they could 
lay hands on in the Thames, very ra- 
tionally concluding, that when the 
conflagration took place, there would 
be the most safety on the water. A 
gentleman who had neglected family 
prayer for more than five years, in- 
formed his wife, that it was his deter- 
mination to resume that lagdable 
practice the same evening; but hie 
wife having engaged a ball at her 
house, persuaded her husband to put 
it off till they saw whether the comet 
appeared or not. The South-sea stock 
immediately fell te five per cent. and 
the India to 11; and the captain of a 
Dutch ship threw all his powder into 
the river, that the ship might not be 
endangered - 

The next morning, however, the 
comet appeared according to the pre- 
diction, and before noon the belief 
was universal, that the day of judg- 
ment was at hand. About this time 
123 clergymen were ferried over to 
Lambeth, it was said, to petition that 
a short prayer might be penned and 
ordered, there being none in. the 
church service on that occasivn. 
Three maids of hovour burnt their 
collection of novels «nd plays, and 
sent to a booksejler’s to buy each of 
them a Bible, and Bishop Taylor's 
Holy Living and Dying. The run 
upon the Bank was so prodigious, that 
afi hands were employed from morn- 
ing till night in discounting notes, 
and handing out specie. Oo Thurs- 
day, considerably more than 700 kept 
mistresses were legally married, in the 
face of several congregations. And 
to crown the whole farce, Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, at that time head director 
of the Bank, issued orders to all the 
fire-offices in London, requiring them 
** to keep a good look-out, and have 
a particular eye upon the. Bank of 
England.” 


ae 


A Modern Pythoness. 

{From ‘ Obseryations on Seduction, Pros- 

titution,’ &c. by Mary Smith, a Peni- 
tent, 1408.) 

** Fire and brimstone may come 

down upon an island as well as upon 
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the cities of the plain; other countries 
are capable of burning eruptions be. 
sides Naples and Sicily, and the do. 
minions of Anti-Christ; with the 
breath of bis mouth the Lord cap 
raise an earthquake that might sink 
Great Britain into the sea, and it 
shall be found no more. Perhaps 
God may be now, as it were, urging 
the case as-with Ephraim and with 
Israel of old, Hos. xi. 8. ‘* How shall 
] give thee up, London? How shal} ] 
deliver thee, Westminster? How shall 
I_make thee as Admah, how shall | set 
thee as Zeboim?”—which were twin 
sisters of Zodom and Gomorrah, and 
involved in the same vengeance. Let 
us read Gen. xiv, and xix. 24, 25, with 
fear and trembling. Oh, that Great 
Britain may never follow the vile ex. 
ample! that London had never known 
her sins, or may root them oat speedi- 
ly, lest she “be partaker of the sam 

fiery vengeance? Oh, that the “ heart 
of the Lord may be turned within 
him, so that he may not execute the 
fiereeness of his anger!” Yet let us 
not say—Peace to ourselves! if un- 
restrained villainies abound amongst 
us. Why should England be so fond 
and partial to itself, as to believe that 
it shall be privileged by Eleaven above 
all kingdoms in all ages? Why should 
we flatter ourselves that we only shall 
be indulged to sin with a high hand, 
and without punishment? We hate 
the doctrine of indulgences, and yet 
we act as under the influence of such 
persuasion, The foreign countries ~ 
around us have drank of the cup of 
his indignation with various mixtures, 
and we are still excused from tasting. 
The Lord of hosts has many armies of ° 
judgment and desolation at bis com- 
mand; the variety of plagues on 
Egypt is not a thousandth part of his 
artillery, nor of the kinds of terrors 
that are treasured in his magazines: 
He can draw his sword of pestilence 
and famine, and give it this commis« 
sion, ‘t Go, and slay a third part of 
men:” He can send the sword of our 
enemies amongst us, who will neither 
spare nor pity: He can let France in 
upon us like a flood; and Bonaparte 
will be as zealous a servant of the 
Lord in such work, as Nebuchadnez 
zar was when God sent him ‘* to pu- 
nish Jerusalem and the nations,” Jer. 
xxv. 9. When the French dragoons 
insult us, and our necks are put under 
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the feet of our enemies, we may then, s. di 
perhaps, remember and repent, that If the name and age of the de- 

we did not arise for the Lord against _funct simply are inserted .. 0 O 
evil-doers, and tread down the ene- If the defunct is to have a good 

mies of bis holiness! ! Chasacter \ ccicciecvsteccess FD 

A apg it help wre: If deeply regretted by nume- : 

Asa means of correcting the vahity _rous inconsolable friends .. 10 0 
of survivors iri recording the newly If to be universally lamented, 


discovered virtues of their deceas and never to be forgotten ., 12 6 
friends, the Tyne Mercury suggests - Pious resignation, manly fortitude, 
the following scale of charges : to furnish separate items. 


“ 


OBITUARY OF REMARKABLE PERSONS: 


Dr. Percy, late Bishop of Dromore. and in 1782 to the bishopric of Dro- 
HIS eminent -prelate lately de-- more, where he constantly resided 
ceased at the see house, near promoting the instruction and coms 

Dromore, in Ireland, was well known fort of the poor with uuremitting at- 

for more than half a Century, by va- tention, and sparta ntven ey sacred 

rious learned and ingenious publica- and civil interests of the diocese with 
tions, and distinguished by the most vigilance and assiduity, revered and 
active and exemplary public and pri- te seme for his piety, liberality, bene- 
vate virtues. In him literature has. volence, and hospitality, by persons 
lost one of its brightest ornaments and of every rank and religious denomina-. 
warmest patrons. flis ardour of ge- tion. Under the loss of sight, of 
nius, his fine classical taste, his assi- which he was gradually deprived some 
duity of research, and his indefatiga- years before his death, he steadily 
ble zeal in its cause, were such as maintained his habitual cheerfulness ; 
were possessed by the distinguished and in his last painful illness, he dis- 
few, and which will for ever render played such fortitude and strength 
his name dear to learning and science. of mind, such patience and _resigna- 
He was the intimate friend of Shen- tion to the Divine Will, and expres- 
stone, Johnson, and Goldsmith, and sed such heartfelt thankfulness for the 
the last of the illustrious association goodness and mercy shown to him ia 
of men of letters who flourished at the course of a long and happy life, as. 
the commencement ‘of the present were truly impressive, and worthy of 
reign. He was a native of Bridge- that pure christian spirit in him so 
north, in Shropshire, and educat- eminently conspicuous. Two,daugh- 





ed at Christ Church College, Ox- ters survive him—the eldest is mar- 


ford. In 1756 he was presented ried to Samuel Istgl, Esq. of Ectong 
to the vicarage of Easton-Maudit, and the youngest to the , Honor- 
which he held with the rectory of able and Reverend Pierce Meade, 

ilby, given him afterwards by the Archdeacon of Dromore.—In his Re- 
Earl of Sussex. In 1764 he published liques several fragments and deficient 
a new version of the ** Song of Solo- stanzas of ballads have been supplied, 
mon,” enriched with a commentary and formed into a whole, by conge- 
and annotations. The year following nial taste and feeling. The old ballad 
he published the ‘* Reliques of An- of “ a Friar of Orders. Grey,” was 
eient English Poetry,” a work which ainong the remains of antiquity which 
constitutes an wra in the history of Dr. Percy completed in this manner; 


English literature in the eighteenth and he is the avowed author of the 


century. The same year hé published very affecting song of “*.Oh Nannie, 
“A Key to the New Testament,” a wilt thou gang with me.” For the 
concise manual for students of sacred curious anécdotes and literary infor« 
literature, which has been adopted in mation, to be found in, the edition 
the Universities, and often re-printed. “of the ‘* Tatler,” with n@yes, publish« 
In 1769, he was nominated chaplain ed in six octavo volumes, in the year 
im ordinary to his majesty, in 1778 1786, the publicis principally indebts 
promoted to the deanery of Carlisle; ed to this prelate. 
Niversat Mag. Vou. XVI. 36 
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Jonn Fioyp, Esq. 


Tuts gentleman, lately deceased of 

the gout in his stomach, was a great 
salt-petre merchant, and occupied a 
venerable mansion near Redburn, in 
Hertfordshire. His property, which 
amounts to between $ and 400,000/. 
he gained many years since,’ by some 
very successful contracts in saltpetre ; 
never having been married, he bas be- 
y marry the whole of his immente 
ortune, with the exception of a few 
trifling legacies to his nephew; but 
upon this sole and express. condition, 
that he shall cause his body, after 
being enclosed in ‘a leaden Coffin, to 
be deposited in a small room, built by 
the deceased during his life-time, on 
the top of a melting- house. In failure 
of this injunction, the whole property 
is willed to be added to the funds of 
Rowland Hill's Chapel. His nephew 
does not intend losing the bequest on 
the score of non-compliance. He has 
already caused the chamber to be fit- 
ted up with black cloth, and the body 
to be deposited agreeably to the in- 
junctions of his uncle's will. 

Some time since, while the work- 
men were engaged in some repairs, 
&c. at this gentleman's house, near 
Redburn, they discovered below the 
foundation of an old wall a leaden 
box, measuring three feet in length, 
by two feet and a half in breadth, in 
sage condition,and strongly secured 

y an antique kind.of padlock, which 
was not forced but with great diffi- 
culty. When -opened it contained 
seventy-two copper medals, each 
weighing three ounces and one quar- 
ter, all in a high state of preservation. 
The devices on them, which are 
throughout the same, are, on one side 
the figure of a dying warrior, sup- 
ported in the arnis of two men, in 
complete armour, and ‘several others 
standing weeping round. In tie back 
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wooden hox, contained in the leaden, 
14 inches in length, and apparently 
solid, which, when exposed to air, 


crumbled into, dust. A. mutilated, 
scroll was discovered, but too.much 
disfigured by time for any of its con- 
tents to be legib/e, save a few detach- 
ed sentences, which are. of an amatory 
description. Mr. Floyd has. already, 
refused one thousand. guineas for the 
collection. 

Monte Oopueen, the second legiti. 

mate Son of, Fippo Sultan. 


Calcutta, a 6, 1811.—Early in 
the morning of Tuesday last his high- 
ness, Mohee Oodheen, put a period 
to his existence in the ground-floor of 
his apattment at Rossapuglab. He 
effected his parpose by’ dischargin 

a fowling-piece, loaded with sinall 
shot, into his ‘chest. The shot enteted 
in one compact body between the 
sixth and seventh rib on the left side, 
near the breast bone, passed in the 
direction of the heart and left lung, 
and issued at the upper part of the 
shoulder blade on the same side. On 
examining the premises, the shot was 
found to have lodged in the adjoining 
wall, at the height of between five and 
six feet from the ground. Ne person 
was near when the act was perpetrat- 
ed; but the report of the piece was 
heard about four in the morning, 
when the family and attendants in- 
stantly rushed into the room. From 
the direction of the wound, it is con- 
ceived that the deceased had planted 
the butt end of the piece on the floor, 
and pointing the muzzle to his breast, 
had drawn the trigger with his toe. 
When discovered, he was lying on his 
back across a cot, in the agonies ot 
death, with the gun resting on his 
body. He expired almost immediately. 
This prince, since his imprisonment 
in Bengal, it is said, had distinguished 


ground a battle raging, the’ motto of himself above the others by the regu- 


“< Dulce et decorum esi = patria mori,” 
surrounding the whole. On the re- 
verse a Roman triumph, with no less 
than 115 figures distinctly visible. 
Along with the medals were four beau- 
» tifal lamps, made of a composition 
chiefly silver; two small daggers, 
Most curiotely wrought; five human 
figures in solid gold, supposed to re- 
present the es, or household gods 


ef the ancients. There was also a 






ca 


larity and correctness of his condiet, 
and had been permitted to enjoy more 
liberty than the rest ; but his beha- 
viour before his death, it is added, 
had lately altered, and, immediately 
before his exit, be had privately sta- 
tioned three horses in a stable on the 
Chitpoor-road. There were other iu- 
dications also of his intended escape, 
A committee was appointed toenquire 
into the circumstances of his death. 
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THEATRICAL RECORDER. 


COVENT GARDEN, 
Kaintschatka, or The Slaves’ Tribute. 


Yl general business of this mu- 
sical drama is erected upon the 
natural struggles of some exiles in 
Kamtschatka to regain their liberty. 
The story is extant, and written in 
very choice German, The real parent 
of this pyebald opera is Kotzebue; 
poor Kotzebue, from whom so many 
writing- daws have borrowed fea- 
thers; a fountain from which all our 
dramatists sip very freely, though they 
all protest that the waters are unwhole- 
some! But to the.mark: Count Be- 
niowski, an expatriated nobleman of 
Poland, is chosen chief of the mal- 
contents, in opposition to the wiles 
and malice of Stepanoff, who hates 
him, from a supposition that he loves 
Atbanasia, and is beloved by her.— 
After the Count bas run many hazards 
of assassination by his brutal rival, he 
declares that he is married, and Ste- 
panoff is satisfied; but Athanasia is 
so warm in her admiration of the Pole, 
that her father, the Governor, not only 
liberates him, but consents that his 
child shall marry him. A very good 
opportunity now presents itself of sav- 
ing much consequent mischief, by his 
informing the young lady that he hath 
already a wife at Warsaw: but as this 
candour would be injurious to the 
business of the third act, he, in poeti- 
cal justice, conceals the whole affair, 
by which concealment Stepanoff is 
evraged, and reveals the conspiracy to 
the Governor. After an infinity of 
bustle, in which the gratitude and 
moral honour of the Count is impli- 
cated, the malcontents succeed in their 
endeavour, and take shipping for a 
foreign country, in a jolly-boat, and 
Beniowski leaves his enamoured Atha- 
nasia behind, with a sang froid that is 
not very illustrative of his feelings as 
a gentleman. 


This piece is an old acquaintance, 
that heh been translated and perused 
in every circulating library in theem- 
pire, under the simple title of Be- 
niowski, who hath been introduced 
now upon a London stage, with some 
new vestinents, but not with additional 
beauty—-As the winter is coming gn, 


and the scenes are volcanic and cover- - 


ed with snow, this. representation, im 
spite of very indifferent music, may 
endure a great part.of-the season. 

The getting up of this drama, in its 
en habiliments, is attributed to 

r.C, Kemble.—Mr. K. has, however, 
not been the copier of ai/ the profane 
language of his auther; such as— 
* Heaven and hell'—‘ Damnation’— 
* Hell and the devil'—‘Our welcome 
like the salutation of hell when the 
devil arrives with a fresh stock of souls’ 
—‘ Oh Almighty God’—* Long life to 
the devil’—* Hell and furies!'"—-‘ God 
damn thee !'—‘I send him to bell that 
I may &ind a servant ready to receive 
me, 


meena 


Up to Town. 


This new opera is avowedly the pro- 
duction of Mr. Dibdin, and was on 
Monday, Nov. 1ith, after all due 
pomp of delay, brought forward; and 
it may be safely averred, that never 
did any production receive a more just 
or a more decisive condemnation, 


To attempt to describe a plot where 
none ever existed, except in the au- 
thor's imagination, were absurd; and 
as fo the dialogue, it is of that ordi- 
Dary common-place character, which 
a large stock of good nature and phi- 
losophy may have-erabled some to en- 
dure, with no other sense than extreme 
weariness ; but which a-temper of more 
asperity might easily dispose others to 
qualify with different epithets. The 
incidents are few, and admirably un- 
interesting, consisting exclusively of 
the barren surprises which have been 
for a century the hackneyed instru- 
ments of every vulgar scribbler. | It 
was a trick, however, rather too recent, 
though sufficiently stale, to make Lis- 
ton again drunk; this absolutely spoil- 
ed all. the efforts of his phistognuomy. 
The words of the songs have little. or 
no merit; the music 1s, however, ge- 
nerally good, but has nothing very 
original, A duet in the second act, 
between Mrs.Child and Miss Feron, 
had considerable merit; its undulating 
harmony was much admired. 

The thing has bad a run of two or 
three nights; not that any of the jour+ 
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pals spoke favourably of jt, but be- 
cause the play bills unblushingly an- 
nounced that it had been received with 
unbounded applause! However, a 
few nights after it was quietly with- 
drawn! 





LYCEUM THEATRE. 
The Kiss. 

THis new comeay is, we understand, 
the production of a Mr. Clarke, and 
is written in blank verse. The general 
reception which the piece met was not 

y any means correspondent with the 
expectation which its title excited. 


‘ihere is a zreat deal of mystery . 


about the subject from which the au- 
thor was pleased to give a name to this 
play. It was, however, at length as- 
certained, that the sound of a kiss, 
Riven by a lover to his mistress in a 
grove, had reached the ear of a has- 
band, who was willing enough to sus- 
pert his wife’s constancy. This hus- 
‘band is a Count, and, as well as we 
could collect, résides’ in a lodging- 
house. He being much alarmed at 
the kiss, supnosing his wife an accom- 
plice, locked her up, and visits’ and 
reviles her three or four. times. — In 
this bouse it happens that there lives 
the very mian whose happiness with 
his mistreés ip the grove had so much 
agitated the Count; Hearing of the 
Count's cruelty to his wife, he deter 
mines to release her from her confine 
ment; and for that purpose breaks 
open one door just after: the Count 
goes out at another. Some innocent 
confidential circumstances then hap- 
pew between the Countess and the 
gentleman, in the concealment of 
which the latter is so unsuccessful, 
that he is obliged to resort to very 
dangerous means of averting the con- 
sequences of a complete detection.— 
The lady becoines more and ‘mare an 
object of jealsusy, till at last she runs 
away, under the protection of her new 
acquaintance, who turns out to be the 
friend ‘ther brother; goes to a ball- 
room, meets her husband, who finds 
hier in the company of her brother and 
her deliverer,' The ly\ter explains The 
‘Kuss, and a reconciliation takes piace. 
Borue: ¢ is dlso in this piecea Lawyer 
and a Guardian outwiited, and this 
victory is also- gained by the person 
who forms the ‘promingat character 
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in the enterprise ahove recited. He 
derives, however, more advantage 
from the latter, for he obtains wealth 
and beauty. ~ 

To the performers every praise is 
due. —— Dowton, Lovegrove, Knight, 
and Miss Duncan exerted themselves 
to the utmost, and sometimes drew 
down app:gbation, The character, 
however, at last proved tov . uch for 
them.— Miss Duncan, after thé Epi- 
logue, entreated leave for the repe. 
tition of the piece. The opposition 
to the request was very great, 


The Greeg-Ey'd Monster; or, How to 
get your Money. 


This new musical farce is from the 
pen of Mr. Pocdck. The plot, ifa 
number of incidents com/ined toge- 
ther may be so called, consisted in the 
schemes of Mr. Compass, the ward of 
Dr. Jaundice, to marry his guardian's 
daughter, and get his fortune out of 
his hands, It does not, however, ap- 
pear that there is any occasion for 
these mane@uvres, nor is there any 
ground for the accomplishment of the 
young géntleman’s wishes, unless the 
improbable incident of seizing the 
strong box of Jaundice is sufficient, 
Without much pretensidns to consis, 
tency, there are nevertheless a fum- 
ber of laughable scenes in thi 
slight piece, and not a few jokes and 
puns were introduced, some of them 
easily, others by head and shoulders, 
’ The farce met with rather a stormy 
reception, and the contest between 
the applauders and condemners was 
carried to a considerable pitch. Mr. 
Dowton, however, gave it out for 
repetitidn, and it was performed for 
several suceessive evenings. 





The Rejection; or, Every Body's 

 Busimess, 

This production (an after-piece) 
was the most wretched, tasteless thing 
ever seefi, and ‘reflects much on the 
judgment of the manager, under whose 
auspices it came out. It — 
neither wit, humour, plot, or dialogue 
to recommend it; it was, in fact, @ 
gallimaufry of nonsense. Notwith- 
standing the pleadings of Mr. De 
Camp, it however received, what it 
justly deserved, a complete dam- 
nation. 
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STATE OF PUBLIC- AFFAIRS. 


ONAPARTE has returned to bis 

capital. In his tour he has fa- 
ken in the principal places from Bou- 
logne to the Rhine, north of Paris.— 
The real objects of his tour cannot be 
ascertained as yet, though it is pre- 
sumed, that the chief puint he had in 
view was to make such arrangements 
as best suited two purposes; the de- 
fence of the kingdom against any in- 
yader, and the establishment of bar- 
racks tokeep the people in order. He 
has seen every thing with his own 
eyes, and no one is better qualified for 
‘this purpose; but we must not, at the 
same time. deny him the singular me- 
rit, in which so few princes can share 
with him, that when he has completely 
to his satisfaction settled the subjec- 
tion of a country to hic power, no one 
can take more pains to make it condu- 
cive to the happiness of the inhabit- 
ants; nor will he spare expense in 
forwarding these magnificent works, 
which at the same time embellish and 
are profitable to a state. We much 
doubt, however, whether it is possible 
for him to restore Holland, we do not 
say to its former consideration, for 
that is impossible, but to any thing 
like comfort. Despotism and trade 
have never vet lived upon good terins, 
and the plodding Dutchman will no 
longer see the merchandise of the 
world consigned to his ports: happy 
if the decay of trade does not bring on 
a negligence of his dikes, and reduce 
him to the miserable state of his ori- 
ginal marshes. 

At the instant of the Emperor's re- 
turn, the papers of Paris poured forth 
their encomiums on his efergy. A 

-pompous display was given of the im- 
provements of the country in every 
place ; and who is there that does not 
wish that they may be realised? He 
must have a bad heart indeed who can 
receive pleasure from so fair a portion 
of the earth lying in a state of devas- 
tation andruin. France, we will hope, 
‘Js reviving from the state into which 
its revolution threw it; and with its 
new improvements in every thing re- 
specting Jand, and cities, and canals, 
the hearts of the people mast be ame- 
liorated. They cannot but contem- 
plate the misery they have gone thro’ 


Without reflecting ‘on the vices which 


brought them into such a situation. 
One change, if true, is a very remark- 
able one. Mendicity is not to be seen 
in either France or Italy; but we must 
know the state of their depots, as they 
are called of mendicity, before we de- 
termine on the real benefit accruing 
from their new plans to the commu- 
nity. 

A Fretichman is soon te be on the 
throne of Sweden. The hints that are 
thrown out on this subject seem to 
be a prelude to the events taking place. 
The crown prince exercises at present 
the chief functions of the government, 
hut the infirmities of the king are 
continually insisted upon, and histe- 
signation is expected to be the conse- 
quence. This will make but little 
alteration in the exterior relations of 
the country. The successful French 
General, with the crown on his head, 
will follow the resolves of the cabinet 
of France, but his active gpirit may 
produce in the interior a number of 
improvements. It is but a barren soil 
that he has to act upon; yet he may 
emulate his patron, the Emperor, in 
draining his marshes, and smoothing 
the ways over his hills, and building 
bridges over his cataracts, 

At Petersburgh there is no doubt 
on the question, whether they are at 
war with England or not, for the Rus- 
sians take our ships and men in the 
Baltic whenever they can.get them, 
and they are wondering at the enqui- 
ries made in the English papers on 
this subject. But the war with Eng- 
land is of little consequence to them, 
A great deal of intercourse’ subsists 
between the two countries, and com- 
mercial speculations are carried on 
on both sides with great advantage to 
the adventurers. They feel sensibly, 
however, that they are at war with 
Turkey, though the seat of war is too 
remote to produce much impression 
in the capital. It serves for conver- 
sation, deliberation in the cabinet, 
and military promotions. The acti- 
vity of the Turks seems to have asto- 
nished and appalled them; if the 
have not prudently given way to 
first fury, and are determined to take 
advangage of its subsiding, and to 
come ‘dowm with ap‘immense force, 
and drive them again atro$s the Da- 
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nube. The permission to the Turks 
to get footing on the northern bank of 
the river seems to have been a great 
oversight; for they can pour in fresh 
troops as they please, and by means of 
the river pach to their army ample 
supplies of provision. 

At Constantinople, of course, this 
success is blazoned forth with all the 
triumph of ancient fanaticism. Every 
thing is done to revive the former spi- 
rit. The faithful are encouraged in 
every way to march under the holy 
banners, and assist in driving away 
the infidels from their territories.— 
This fanaticism does well to supply 
the army; but the Vizier adds to ‘it 
something hetter, great spirit, great 
energy, and a knowledge of European 
tactics. If he cannot discipline his 
army entirely to the modern arts of 
attack and defence, he knows how to 
avail himself of the arts which his 
army possesses, and the campaign pro- 
mises to be very interesting. If the 
Russians should be defeated in the 
next pitched battle, the Turks will not 
be contented with the Danubian pro- 
vinces, but, renew their ancient war- 
fare in Poland. P 

We are in possession of one island 
in the Mediterranean, and a prepon- 
derating force in the other The in- 
habitants of both countries seem to 
wish to enjoy the advantages ef our 
boasted constitution, but whilst Bo- 
naparte is reducing kingdoms to his 
standard, there seems to be a great in- 
disposition in our country to gratify 
those within our influence with what 
we profess so much to admire. From 
Malta has arrived a petition to this 
country, signed, it is said, by very 
respectable inhabitants, and claiming 
a promise that the island should be 
assimilated to our laws. ‘The petition 
has given great displeasure to the 
tuling powers in the place, and it is 
urged that a measure of this kind 
ought to have passed through the ex- 
jsting government. We do not see 
the propriety of this, as it will be time 
enough for the governor to interfere 
when he is called upon, as be natu- 
rally would be by the government of 
@he kingdom, to shew how far the 
laws of this country would be compa- 
tible with the customs of the people 
under his government. For however 


we may admire our own laws, it does 
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not follow that they.are suited to ey 
other place; and the dispute subsis. 
ing between the povayeer and’ the 
judge of the island of Trinidad, now 

efore the privy council, will bring 
this matter under a general discussion, 
We cannot see, however, that the 
same thing applies to Malta, where 
the interests of the inhabitants may 
be so much assimilated to that of this 
country, and where so many English 
will, in a short time, be induced to 
settle. 

But Sicily presents a very differeny 
appearance. There a large English 
force has been stationed to defend the 
island from invaders from the o 
site shore, and to preserve to the king 
this last remain of bis dominions,— 
In such a state the utmost cordiality 
might be expected to subsist between 
the court and our troops, for by a fa 
tality attending the Sicilian cabinet, 
the court and the country are not on 
the best terms. The royal family 
could look for protection from no 
other quarter than the English, with. 
out them they would have fallen a 
sacrifice to the French, and at this 
moment their whole reliance ought to 
be placed upon them. But strange is 
the crooked policy of cabinets, and 
we kuow not what changes may have 
been made by the union of the 
courts of Paris and Vienna. The 
Queen of Sicily belongs to the house 
of Austria, and her antipathy to the 
French may have been overcome by 
the late alliance. However, it is, by 
all accounts, the English have been 
much frowned upon. Our ambassa- 
dor found the island in such a situa- 
tion, that he came home for fresh in- 
structions, and before he gets back it 
is not improbable that our General 
may have been under the necessity of 
taking decisive measures. The inha- 
bitants are all stated to be far from 
pleased with their present. pett- 
ceat government, and the partiality 
shewn to the refugees from Naples; 
and it becomes a question wheth 
the island should be French under its 
present sovereigns, or English witha 
government modified to the. wish of 
the inhabitants ; there ought to be very 
little discussion of pees 8 sieges in 
which it ought to be decided. 

The abn = of Spain affords but 
melancholy intelligence ; the 
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of suecess is on the part of the French, py to find that they were not on the 
and if we boast of having taken some subject of the inquisition, but it was 
prisoners and several officers, the fall ona question relative to their regency, 
of Saguntum and the*battle preceding and it seems clear that there is not 
it has thrown into the hands of the energy enough to form an effectual 
enemy more than three times our government. The intellect and spirit 
quantity.’ The fact seems to be, that of Spain have been so reduced by the 
while Lord Wellington is keeping infusion of priestcraft and the terrors 
session of Portugal, and the Eng- of the inquisition, that they remain @ 
ish army has met with some success sad instance of the degradation of a 
oh the frontiers, the French are push- people under such wretched instru- 
ing forward their plats upon a great mentsofoppression. Adversity is the 
scale, and aiming at the possession of only thing to rouse their minds, and 
large provinces. The time was come they seem doomed to drink its bitter 
for an attack upon the kingdom of ctp to the dregs. 
Valentia, and the fortress of Sagun- While the mother country is pre- 
tum impeded the progress of the senting this melancholy sight, the cos 
French army. ‘To relieve the place a lonies are taking advantage of its dis- 
desperate effort was made by the Spa- tresses, and asserting their rights to be 
niards under General Blake, who sus- governed in a better ma»ner. They 
tained a pitched battle for a consider- can hardly be worse off, and Spain 
able time, and this is the first of the cannot compel their return to its ig- 
kind in which the conflict was long noble dominion. Miranda is taking 
doubtful, and both sides fought with the lead in the Caraccas, and nothing 
great skill and bravery. The French short of absolute independence will 
make ita complete rout, but probably content him; and if he succeeds in 
it will not turn out so bad, though the his present contest, he will carry his 
slaughter or capture of one-fourth of victorious arms into Mexico. A long 
the Spanish army must have very residence in this country has made 
much weakened its strength, and ren- him well acquainted with our politics, 
dered the fate of Valentia hopeless. which he will not fail to turn to his 
The loss of the battle was followed by advantage, and with so active a neigh- 
the fall of Saguntum, which capitu- bour, the Brazils may be inspired with 
lated with the honotirs of war, but the some energy, and give some trouble to 
rrison are made prisoners. Spain, their cabinet. Thé navigation of the 
owever, is not lost. In these con- Plata is not settled. The viceroy re- 
flicts the Spaniards are learning the tains Monte Vidco, but he has not, as 
art of war, and the French themselves he threatened, bombarded the town of 
in their accounts confess that the BuenosAyres. The army of the latter 
battle was fought with great bravery, state blockades his town, and keeps. 
But still it must be confessed that the possession of the neighbouring coun- 
French are every day gaining ground, try. Terms of reconciliation are, it-is 
and the assistance of England goes said, agreed to, and their tenor will 
very little towards the defeating of probably reach this country before 
their projects. our next; but the separation between 
The guerillas have been very suc- the mother country and this colony is 
cessful. They harass the French in inevitable. 
many quarters, but it is merely harass- | At home some unhappy disputes 
ing. The French retain their posi- among the manufacturers in Notting- 
tion off Cadiz, and the British and hamshire have led'to riots and tumult 
Spanish fleets, with the united strength and the military force has been called 
of oe and England, cannot drive out to restore the tranquillity. In 
eff this petty force. This seems very this they have in great measure suc- 
extraordinary; as one would think ceeded, and as the cause was | 
fhat with such a naval power troops we trust that the proper remedy 


could be transported to overwhelm be appiied to the complaint. The 


those of the enemy. The news of parliament has been again prorogued, 
Cadiz is by no means of a pleasing and the Prince Regent has thus given 
nature. Disputes in the Cortes have a decisive proof, that he is not anx- 
fen very strong, though we are hap- ious to obtain that power which, in 
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the melancholy situation of his father, 


every loyal subject wishes him to pes- 
sess, The malady of the king seems 
now to have baffled every hope enter- 
tained by the physicians, fhough in 
the hopes entertained by physicians 
not devoted to this particular com- 
plaint we never placed the least confi- 
dence, bor supposed them entitled to 
the least degree of respect. The bo- 
dily health has, in the mean time, 
been wonderfully sustained, and under 
this awful dispeusation of Providence, 
connected with the peculiar features 
of the times we live in, every man 
brings the subject home frequently 
to his 6wn breast, and ponders on the 
instability of human aifairs, 

The courts of law have afforded 
many object; of discussion, particu- 
larly those causes which relate to in- 
surance of vessels at sea, in one of 
which occurred the curious question, 
by which the verdict of the jury was 
guided, whether we are at war with 
Russia or not? This question pro- 
duced much learned argument, and a 
display of legal knowledge from the 
bench, affording perhaps as good a 
specimen of technical law as has ever 
been before exhibited to the public. 
—We could wish,-however, that the 
doubt even of a fact of such impor- 
tance might lead to the revival of the 
old custom, by which every subject 
used to be guided in his duties to- 
wards a foreign state. - We could wish 
that, antecedent to hostilities agaiust 
any country, a proclamation for war 
should be issued, and then no such 
ridicule could be thrown upon pro- 
ceedings at law, as ensued from its 
being determined in one court. that 
we were not at war with Russia, whilst 
in another court a capture was le- 
galised because we are at war with 
tussia. 

Another cause occurred, which ex- 
cited a more general feeling, and this 
was that of a pretentled libel, brought 
by the-attorney-gencral against the 
editor of the Independent Whig, who 
had been but lately freed from a long 
simprisonment in Dorchester jail, and 
hich he was at the,time that the 
pretended libel was published in the 
newspaper. If we were to believe the 
newspaper reports of this trial, no- 
thing could be so absurd and uncen- 
stitutional as the language used by 
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the accuser and the bench: but we 
cannot persuade ourselves that. the 
speeches are properly represented. 
We cannot believe that a mass of in. 
dizested historical facts were. heaped 
together to-aggravate the guilt of the 
accused, We cannot suppose that no 
distinction was. made between the me. 
dus animus of a Romer writing a libel, 
or another publishing it, knowing it 
to be such, and a person publishing it 
by the indisesetion of a servant; and 
having never seen the writing, 

it however as it may, the jury 2 
in a verdict of not guilty, to the great 
satisfaction of the audience ot the 
major part of the country. The thing 
itself was hardly worthy of notice; and 
would not have been known but for 
the superabundant zeal of the attor? 
ney-general. It contained some in: 
significant animadversions on the be- 
stowing of medals in the army on 
officers and not on soldiers, and allu« 
sions to the rewards of Bonaparte to 
his soldiers. We approve highly of 
Bonaparte’s mode of disciplining his 
ariny, if he does do it bysuch means, 
and see no harm in giving praise to 
an enemy where it isdue. Lord Wel- 
lington has done it, and it is trifling 
to say that the praise of an enemy 
has a tendency to create disaffection 
in an army or country, It may be 
done with a good ot a bad intent; and 
if it leads to the improvement of our 
own Systems, when they want it, we 
receive a benefit by such communica- 
tions. But we cannot allow that our 
cominoa soldiers are without incen- 
tives to merit: we have met with 
officers of high rank, who were raised 
by degrees from the lowest ranks, ahd 


‘we should see no objection to marks 


of distinction being conferred on sol+ 
diers for meritorious dctioas, as it 
was, we believe, in the old French 
army, by particular marks on theif 
dress. 

But the cause of the catholics in 
Ireland on the convention bill was 
looked forward to with the greatest 
solicitude. A singular circumstance 
occurred in the proceedings, an ob- 
jection to the grand jury. On its 


being stated, the court seemed to be 
taken with surprise, and” the matter 
w.s adjourned to a following day for 
the argument upon it, when, after 
animated speeches on both sides, it 
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was determined by the court, that the 
challenge should not be admitted.— 
Three and twenty gentlemen were 
then sworn in, of whom twelve are 
aldermen, and the judge gave them a 
charge, which, according to the state- 
ment in: the: papers, seemed toshave 
the greatest tendency to inflame the 
minds of the jurors against the defen- 
dants, instead of preparing them to 
examine with coolness and without 
prejudice the question before them. 
Jt expatiated ‘* on orators, scribblers, 
and printers circulating, with busy 
industry, their maddening poison 
through the land—accused the Irish 
press of having lent‘itself to sedition, 
and condescended to become the de- 
graded vehicles of all manner of poli- 
tical and personal filth, diffusing thro’ 
the country the most inflammatory, 
nauseous nonsense, and propagating 
discontent and dissatisfaction through 
the credulous and irritable mass of the 
people. Gentlemen,” (the papers 
state thus the language from the 
bench), “‘ the public peace must not 

resigned by its best avengers, the 
grand juries and the petit juries of the 
country, to. factious and turbulent 
men, who have weakened and thrown 
back this great cause by leaguing it 
with inflammatory, and identifying it 
with crime, and who, it is plain, want 
the grievance and not the relief.” 

On the question of challenging the 
grand jurors legal doubts may be en- 
tertained, but we see no impropriety 
in the.thing itself. . The object of law 
courts is, or ought, to be, justice, and 
this cannot be fairly administered if 
the juries are partial, If a set of men 


are impannelled as grand jurors, who 
are known ‘to be embittered against 
the defendant, what justice can he 
expect from their hands? and he loses 
what every subject has a right to, the 
chance of not being brought into a 
public court to plead to an offence of 
which he may not’be guilty.’ It is the 
duty of the grand jurors to be con- 
vinced that the accusation is well 
grounded ; for if they send a man into 
court needlessly, they put him to the 
trouble, and expense, and vexation of 
a trial from which he ought to have 
been saved. Great, however, is the 
duty of the sheriff to produce none 
but good men to try the cause without 
bias or partiality on his part for one 
side or the other; but in a country so 
divided as Ireland is, this can scarcely 
be expected. We shall be anxious to 
hear the issue of the trials before the 
petit jury, for which the sheriff is di- 
rected to procure an ample list, as the 
challenges will, it is supposed, be very 
numerous,, 

Silver tokens are now coining in all 
parts of the kingdom, each person, 
according to his own pleasure, giving 
to his mark. the quantity of silver he 
pleases. The privileges of coining 
was a royal one, atid money was a na- 
tional token. Things must come back 
to their ancient channel; and neither 
the bank,’ nor other circulators of 
tokens, will be permitted for ever to 
throw out the national coin. But 
then a silver coinage must “be pre- 
pared by the government, and it is a 
melancholy sight to see so beautiful 
a building as the mint without its 
regular employment. 
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e As this Department will be of great Importance to AuTHoRS and 
BooxsEtvers, as well as to Literature in general, it is requested that 
Noricss of Works may be forwarded as early as possible (free of Postage,) 


which will be regularly inserted. 
ANTIQUITIES. 


RELcs of Antiquity; .or, Re- 
.W mains of Ancient Structures: 
with other Vestiges of early Times in 
Great Britain, accompanied with de- 
scriptive Sketches. 4to. il. 10s. or 
imp. 4to. with proof impressions, on 
India paper. ab 

Antiquarian and Topographical 
Cabinet; containing a Series of ele- 


Universat Mac. Ver. XVI. 


gant Views of. the most interesting 
Objects of Curiosity in Great Britain, 
accompanied with letter-press de~ 
scriptions, Vol. X. fc. 8vo. 1 
demy 8vo. dl. 4s. 
BIOGRAPHY. a’ 
Memoirs of the Life of Prince Po- 
temkin, Field-Marshal and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Russian Army. 
Comprchending Original Anecdotes 
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of Catherine the Second and of the 
Russian Court. Translated from the 
German. _ 8vo. 8s. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, 
LL. D. comprehending an Account 
of:his Studies and numerous Works 
in Chronological Order. By J. Bos- 
well; Esq. 5 vols 18mo. II. 5s. 

The Lives of John Selden Esq. and 
Archbishop Usher; with notices of 
the principal English men of Letters. 
By J. Aikin, MD. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Biographie Moderne; or, Lives of 
Remarkable Characters who have dis- 
tinguished themselves from the Com- 
mencement of the French Revolution 
to the present Time, in whi h all the 
Facts which concern them are related 
in the most impartial and authentic 


Manner. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 
DRAMA. 
The Kiss. A Comedy, iv Five 


Acts, as performed at the Theatre 

Royal, Lyceum. By S. Clarke. 9s. 6d. 
Mary’s Bower, or the Castle on the 

Glen. A Drama, in Five Acts. 5s, 


EDUCATION. 

Cicero de Senectute et de Amicitia. 
From the Text of Ernesti. By E.H. 
Barker. I2mo. 6s. 

An English School Grammar; in 
which Practical Illustration is in every 
respect blended with Theory, byRules, 
Examples, and Exercises. By J. 
Guy, jun. 18mo. Qs. 6d. 

AVocabulary in the English, Latin, 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, 


and Portuguese Languages. By J. 
Boardman. 12mo. 7s. 
LAW. 


A Practical Treatise on the Law, 
relative to Apprentices, and Journey- 
men, and to exercising Trades. By J. 
Chitty, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Trial between the Governess of a 
Boarding School and the Mother ofa 
port, committed to her Charge; with 
lints at the Rey. B. Carpenter's late 
Vision. 2s. 6d. 

Historical Enquiries -concerning 
Forests and Forest Laws. 
Lewis, Esq. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 
@port of the Case of »W. Kent, 
ficted at Reading, Jan. 15, 1811, 
“the Penalty of Twenty Pounds for 
Teaching and Praying. 2s. 

A Treatise on the Parties to Ac- 
tions, the Forms of Actions, and on 
Pigading, with Frecedents of Plead- 
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ings. By J. Chitty. 2 vols. royal 8yo, 
Sl. 3s. 
MATHEMATICS, 

The Gentlemin’s Mathematical 
Companion for the Year 1812: con. 
taining Answers to the last Year's 
Enigmas, Rebusses, &c. &c. 9s. 6d, 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

A Popular Treatise on the Pre. 
vention and Cure of the different 
Stages of Asthma. By I. M. Caton, 
M.D. 3s. 

An Essay on the Disegse called 
Yeilow Fever. By E.N Bancroft, 
M.D. 8vo 2ls. ' 

Tle Apothecary’s Vade Mecum; or 
Critico-explanatory Companion to the 
New London Pharmacoperia for the 
Use of Students and Junior Prac- 
titioners. By H. M. Browne. fe. 2s. 6d, 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Third Report of the Committee of 
the London Society for promoting 
Chrisuanity among the Jews. 2s. 6d, 

Postscript to Trotter’s Life of Fox, 
8d. 

Considerations on the present State 
of Bank Notes, &c. &c. By Mercator 
Qs. 

A Defence of a Critique on the 
Hebrew Word WNMAND in answer 
to some Objections made in the 
Sixth Number of the Classical Jour- 
nal by Dr. A. Clarke. By D. G. 
Wait. 

The Polish Game of Draughts; 
illustrated by a Variety of curious 
Situations. By J. G. Pohiman, Esq, 
Qs. 
The Philosopher, or Historical and 
Critical Notes. By Gen. Sarrazin. 


5s. 

Aunt Mary's Tales for the Enter- 
tainment and Improvement of Little 
Girls. 18m6. Qs. , 

Instinct Displayed in a Collection 
of well authenticated Facts; exem- 
plifying the extraordinary Sagacity 
of various Species of the Animal 
Creation. By P. Wakefield. 12mo. 


s. 

Jollie’s Sketch of Cumberland 
Manners and Customs, partly in the 
Provincial Dialect, in Prose. and 
Verse, with a Glossary. 1s. 8vo, fine 
paper, 1s. 6d. ; 

Essay on a Punic Inscription, By 
the Right Hon. Sir William Drum 
niond, royal 4to. 11, 11s. 6d. 
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Tracts ou Legal and other Subjects. | Pains of Memory. A Poem. By 
Vol. I. Part J. By the Hon. Sir P. Bingham. fe. 5s. 6d. : 
W.C. Smith, Bart. 4s. 6d. onadbiitas 

A Concise and Familiar Examina- 
tion for certain Rules used in valuing Substance of Two Speeches made- 
Life Assurances. By W. Fairman. by the Right Hon. N. Vansitta 
1s. 6d. : May 7 and 13, 1811, on the Report‘o 

‘A Brief Inquiry into the Merits of the Bullion Committee. 5s. 6d. 
the Bill for the better regulating, &c. Historical Reflections on .the Con- 
Parish and other Registers. By the Stitution and Representative System 
Rev. W.C. Frith, LL. B. 1s. 6d. Of England, with Reference to the 

Proceedings of the General Com- Popular Propositions for a Reform of 
mittee of the Roman Catholics of Parliament. By James Jopp, Esq. 
Ireland, in 1793 and 1794, compared 8VO- . 10s. 6d. 
with those in 1810 and 1811. 2s. 6d. RELIGION. 

NOVELS. A Defence of the Ancient Faith; 


ic or, Five Sermons in Proof of the 
Sense and Sensibility. Bya Lady. Christian Religion. By the Rev. P. 


$ vols. 15s. — Gandolphy. 8vo, 5s. 
The Decision. By the Authorof [Letters to a Friend on the Evi- 
Caroline Ormsby. §$ vols. dences, Doctrines, and Duties of the 


Ida of Austria ;\or, Knights of the Christian Religion. By O. Gregory, 
Holy Cross. A Romance. 3 vols. 15s. LL.D. Qvols., 12mo0. £43. 

The Countess and Gertrude; or, An entire New Version of the Book 
Modes of Discipline. By Letitia M. of Psalms; in which an Attempt is 


Hawkins. 4 vols. 8vo. 36s. made to accommodate them to the 
Rosalie; or, the Castle of Mont- Worship of the Christian Church. 

alabretti. 4 vols. 12mo. 11. By the Rev W. Goode, M.A. 2 vols. 
Family Quarrels. A Novel. 3 vols. gyo. 11. 1s. 

12mo, 15s. The Excellence of the,, Liturgy. 
The Modern Kate; or, a Husband By the Rev. B. Wood, M.A. 1s, rid 


Perplexed. By A. F. Holstein. 2 vols. ~ Christian Liberty.. A; Sermon 
10s. reached at St. Mary's, Cambridge. 
Matrimony; the Height of Bliss, or By §. Butler, D.D. 12mo._ 5s, 
the Extreme of Misery. By Mrs: “A Body of Divinity, ‘wherein the 
Meeke. 4 vols is. Doctrines of the Cristian Religion 
are explained and defended... By I. 
up aaah _ _ Ridgley, B.D. Sve, Vol. IL. gs. 
Squibs and Crackers ; Serious, A Sermon preached in the Cathe- 
Comical, and Tender. By J. Small- gral Church of Chichester, August 8, 
shot. cr. 75. : 1811. By W.S. Goddard, D.D. 9s. 
Rosara’s Chain ;, or, the Choice of 4 Sermon preached in the Parish 
Life. A Poem. By Alicia Lefance. Church of St. Michael's, Lewes, be- 
fe. 6s. , fore the Right Rev. J. Buckner, D.D. 
Leisure Hours, or Morning Amuse- July 18, 1S11. By the Rev. R. Elli- 
ments: consisting of Poems -on @ gon, M.A. 2s. , 
Variety of Interesting Subjects. By A Sermon on the Salvation which 
W. Steers. fe. 6s. : is in Christ only. By the Rey. E. T. 
Poems. By S. 1. Coleridge, Esq. — Vaughan, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Lines, sacred to the Memory of A Sermon on the Great Duty of 
the Rev. J. Grahame, Author of the hringing Children unto Christ; 


Sabbath. 9s. preached in the Parish Church of 


. . . s. 
‘Graig Pradrie; Visions of Sensi "More. 3 
bility, with Legendary Tales and TOPOGRAPHY, oi ae 
occasional Pieces. By D. Carey, . Jollie’s Cumberland Guide and 
8vo. 8s. ' Directory; containing a Descriptive 
Poems on Miscellaneous Subjects, ‘Tour through the County, and a List 
By Miss R——- H——. fe. 5s. of Persons in Public and Private Si- 


Poems. By Whiston Bristow. 8vo. -the 
Phy y Hornchurch, June 28, 1811. * ee 
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tuations in every principal Place in 
the County: also a List of the Ship- 
ping. 8vo. 6s. 
TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

Translation of the Imperial Decree 
for. regulating the commerce, with 
Tariff, and Regulations of Duties on 
Russian Imports and Exports, for 
1811, 1s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL 


GAZETTE INTELLIGENCE. 


DISPATCHES FROM THE BRITISH 
ARMY IN PORTUGAL. 


Foreign Office, Noo. 18. 


A Dispatch, of which the following is an 
extract, (published in an Extraordinary 
Gazétté) ‘was’ received from Charles 
Stuart, Esq. his Majesty’s Minister at 
Lisbon, dated Nov. 2; 18h. 


HE movement of General Girard 

on Caceres, induced General Hill 
to break up from Portalegre on the 
22d. He reached Alburquerque on 
the 24th, and on the 26th his head- 
quarters‘ were at Malpatrida.— Gen. 
Girard having. fallen back‘ from Ca- 
cerés on this dav to Torremacha, was 
endéavourjng to gain Merida, when 
General Hill came up with, and sur- 
prised him at Arroyo dos Molinos, on 
the morting of the 28th. One column 
of the French had proceeded on the 
road to Merida before the commence- 
ment of the action, arid although pur- 
sued, will probably be enabled to cross 
the Guadiana, before the arriv.l of 
our troops. 

General Girard was badly wounded, 
and escaped to the mountains with 
about 300 men, followed by the Spa- 
nish corps under Gen. Murillo. Two 
hundred French were killed, and 1000 
taken, including Generals Bron and 
the Prince d Aremberg, two Colonels, 
and forty officers, with all their artil- 
lery and baggage. 


——— 


Downing-Street, Noo. 18. 


Dispatches, of which the following are 
.- ies (published in the above Gazette) 

e received from General Viscount 
Wellington. 





Freneda, Oct. 23, 1811. 

The enterprize of Don Julian San- 
chez to carry off the cattle fromCiudad 
Rodrigo, adverted to in my last dis- 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

A Journey through Persia, Armée. 
nia, and Asia Minor, to Constanti- 
nople, in the Year 1808,1809. By J. 
Morier, Esq. 4to. 4). 4s. 

Travels in the Island of Iceland, 
during the Summer of the Year 1810, 
By Sir George S. Mackenzie, Bart. 
4to. Sl. 3s, 


CHRONICLE. 


patch, was, very well conducted and 
very successful. During the night of 
the 14th, he posted his troops near the 
places at which he had been informed 
that the cattle from the garrison were 
usually brought to graze'in the morm 
ing, and he expected that they would 
come tothe ground on the left bank 
of the Agueda, between the hills on 
the El Bodon road and the fort, and 
he placed two detachments of cavalry 
behind.these hills. The Governor, 
General Regnauld, had come out of 
the fort and across the Agueda, at- 
tended by some. staff officers, and 
escorted by a party of about twenty 
cavalry; and he was surrounded by 
Don Julian's detachment as soon as 
he entered the hills, and was taken 
with two of bis escort under the fireof 
the guns of the place. The remainder 
of the escort escaped,one of the officers 
attending thé Governor having been 
wounded. s 

Shortly afterwards, Don Julian's de- 
tachments on the right of the Agueda, 
drove off the greatest number of the 
cattle which had been sent to graze 
ubder the guns of the fort, on that side 
of the river. 

The enemy’s troops in front of this 
army bave made’ no movements of im- 
portance since | addressed your Lord- 
ship last. A detachment of the army 
of the North, which had crossed the 
Tormes with a view to plunder the 
country between that river and the 
Yeltes, have returned to their canton- 
ments without deriving much advan- 
tage from this expedition. 

I have directed General Hill to en- 
deavour to force Girard’s division of 
the 5th corps to retire from Caceres, 
as, in that position, they distress for 
provisions the troops under the Conde 
de Penne Villamur, and Gen. Murillo, 
belonging to Gen. Castanos, Lieut. 
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General Hill was to move from his 
cautonments on this expedition on 
the 22d. ; 

By the accounts which I have re- 
ceived from Cadiz to the 15th inst. 
] learn that Marshal Suchet had en- 
tered the kingdom of Valencia, from 
Tostosa, with 20,000 men, and had ad- 
vanced as far as Murviedro; he niade 
three attempts to obtain possession of 
the fort of Sagunto, near that town, by 
escalade, on the 29th of last month, in 
all of which he was repulsed with con- 
siderable loss, and Jeft behind him his 
ladders. He wasstill at Murviedro on 
the 4th instant. 

In the mean time Genera! Blake had 
thrown himself into Valentia. All the 
strong hoids of Valencia were occu- 
pied, and the greatest efforts were 
making to bring a large force into that 
kingdom, in order to annoy the ene- 
my'’s communication with his rear, 
The utmost confidence appears by the 
accounts to be placed in Gen. Blake, 
and the people of Valencia appear de- 
termined to co-operate in resistance 
to the enemy. 

There has been no movement in the 
North since 1. last addressed your 
Lordship. 

Freneda, Oct. 30, 1811. 

The detachment of the army of the 
North, which was at Ledesma moved 
from thence towards Salamanca on the 
28th.inst. Excepting that movement, 
the troops of the armies of the North 
and of Portugal have made none since 
I addressed you last. 

The last report I received from 
General Hill was dated at Malpartida 
de Caceres on the 26th. Gen. Girard 
retired from Caceres on that morning, 

By the last accounts which I have 
received from Cadiz, of the 18th, it 
appears that Gen. Ballasteros had: re- 
tired under the guns of Gibraltar; 
and that the French were at St.Roque, 
and had taken’ possession of Algesiras. 


/l have received no further accounts 


from Valencia. 

It appears from all the accounts 
which I have received, that the Gue- 
rillas are increasing in numbers and 
boldness throughout the Peninsula.— 
One party, under Temptano, retook 
at the very gates of Talavera, Lieut. 
Colonel Grant, of the Portuguese ser- 
vice, who had been taken jn the be- 
gluning of September, in Upper Es- 
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tramadura, while employed jn obser- 
vation of the enemys movements. 
Both the Empicinado and Mina were 
very successful against some of the 
enemy's posts and detachments, when 
their armies were lately collected for 
the relief of Ciudad Rodrigo: and 
Longa was likewise very successful 
in the neighbourhood of Victoria, in 
the middie and towards the latter end 
of September. 





GALLANT NAVAL ACTIONS. 
London Gazette, Nov. 16. 


Copy of a Letter from Captain Schomberg, 
of his Majesty’s ship the Astrea, trans- 
mitted by Capt. Beaver, of the Nisus, 
Senior Officer at the Isle of France. 

Astrea, off Foul Point, Madagascar, 

May 21, 1811. 
Sir,—I had the honour of com- 
municating to you, from off Round 

Island, my determination to quit that 

station, in order to follow the three 

enemy’s frigates with troops on board, 
which had appeared off Mauritius on 
the 7th inst. and also my reasons for 
supposing they would push for a near 
point, perhaps Tamatave. I havenow 
the satisfaction to report to you, that 
the enemy were discovered on the 
morning of the 20th inst. far to wind- 
ward, and well in with the land, near 

Foul Point, Madagascar. The signal 

to chase was promptly obeyed by his 

Majesty's ships Phaebe, Galatea, and 

Racehorse sloop. The weather was 

most vexatiously variable during the 

whole of the day, which, coinbined 
with the efforts of the enemy to keep 
to windward, rendered it impossible 
to close them until near four o'clock, 
when (the Astrea being about a mile 
a-head to windward) they wore toge- 
ther, kept away, and evinced a dis- 
position to bring us to action. The 
enemy then commenced firing; I re- 
gret to say, at a long range, which 
soon so effectually produced a calm 
to leeward, as to render our squadron 
unmanageable for three hours. No 
exertion was omitted to his Majesty's 
ships into close action, during this 
very critical and trying perio 

all was ineffectual. The enemy's 
frigate neared the Astrea a little, 
lay on the water almost immoveable, 
only occasionally bringing guns to 
bear, while his van aud centre ship, 
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preserving a light air, succeeded in 
younding the quarter of the Pheebe and 
Galatea, raking them with consider- 
able effect, for a long time. At this, 
his favourite distance, the enemy Te- 
maintd until nearly dark, when a light 
air enabled the Phebe to close the 
near frigate, in a good position to 
bring her to a decisive action. In half 
an hour she was beaten. Her night 
signals drew the other two frigates to 
her assistance: the Phacbe was in con- 
sequence obliged to follow the Gala- 
tea, which ship brought up the breeze 
to me.—At this time I was hailed by 
Captain Losack, who informed me 
that the Galatea had suffered very 
considerably, and as she was passing 
under my lee, Lhad the mortification 
to see her mizen, and soon after, her 
foretop-masts fall. Having get a-head, 
she made the night signal of distress, 
and being in want of immediate assist- 
ance, I closed to ascertain the cause, 
when I was again hailed by Captain 
Losack, and informed that the Gala- 
tea was so totally disabled as to pre- 
vent her bead being put towards the 
enemy to renew the action, as I be- 
fore had directed. My determination 
was immediately communicated to 
Captain Hillyar to re-commence ac- 
tion, when the Phebe was in a state 
tosupport me. She was promptly re- 
ported ready, although much disabled. 
—The Astrea then wore, and led to- 
wards the enemy, followed by the 
Racehorse and Phebe; the conduct 
of which ship, as a British man of 
war, did honour to all on board. 
The enemy was soon discovered a 
little a-head, and his leading ship, the 
Commodore, was brought to close ac- 
tion by the Astrea. In 25 minutes 
after she struck, and wiade the signal 
to that effect, having previously at- 
tempted to lay us athwart hawse, un- 
der a heavy fire of grape and mus- 
ketry from all parts of the ship. Ano- 
ther frigate, on closing, struck, and 
made the signal also: but on a shot 
being fired at her, from her late Com- 
modore, she was observed trying to 
escape. Chase was instantly given, 

nd continued till two o'clock in the 
Bebins, with all the sail both ships 
were enabled, from their disabled 
state, to carry; when I judged it ad- 
visable, as she gained on us, to wear 
for the purpose of covering the cap- 


f 
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tured ship, and forming a junction (if 
possible) with the Galatea. At this 
moment, the Pheebe's foretop-masts 
fell: sight of the Galatea or captured 
ships was not regaived until day-light, 
when, to the credit of Lieutenants 
Roger (second of the Astrea), and 
Drury (R. M.) who with five men 
were all that could be put on board 
the latter in a sinking boat, she was 
observed making an effort to join us, 
a perfect wreck. The captured fri- 
gate proves to be La Renommée, of 
the first class (as are the other two), 
of 44 guns, and 470 men (200 of whom 
were picked troops), commanded by 
Capitaine de Vai-seau (with Commo- 
dore’s rank Roquebert, Officier de la 
Legion d’Honneur, who fell when gal- 
lantly fighting his ship. The senior 
officer Of the troops, Colonel Barrois, 
Membre de la Legion d‘Honneur, is 
dangerously wounded. The ship that 
struck and escaped was La Clorinde; 
the one disabled by the Phebe, La 
Nereide, having each 200 troops on 
board, besides their crews, This squa- 
dron escaped from Brest on the night 
of the 2d.«of February, and was des- 
tined to reinforce Mauritius, having 
arms and various other warlike stores 
on board. I beg to apologize for so 
lengthened a detail; but few actions 
have been fought under such a variet 

of peculiarly trying and vexatious dif- 
ficulties.. I am, however, called upon 
by my feelings and a sense of my duty, 
to bear testimony to the meritorious 
conduct of the officers and ships’ com- 
panies of his Majesty's ships Phebe 
and Astrea. To the discipline of the 
former I attribute much; but as Cap- 
tain Hillyar’s merit as an officer is so 
generally, and, by you, so particularly 
appreciated, it is needless for me to 
comment on it, further than to obs 
serve, that the separation of the Ga- 
latea was amply compensated by the 
exertion manifested in the conduct of 
the ship he had the honour to com- 
msnd. To the officers, seamen, and 
marines of the Astrea, I am for ever 
indebted ; their cool and steady cone 
duct when in close action with the 
enemy, and on fire in several places 
from his wadding, merits my admira- 
tion (particularly having been so re- 
cently formed). A difference in the 
personal exertions of each officer, was 
not distinguishable ; but I cannot al- 
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low the efforts and judgment of Lieu- 
tenant John Baldwin, First of this 
ship, to pass without particular enco- 
mium; kweceived the greatest assist- 
ance from him, and from Mr.Nellson, 
the Master. ‘The moment the Phebe 
and Astrea are in a state to get to 
windward, the prisoners exchanged, 
and La Renomée rendered sea- worthy, 
] shall proceed off Tamatave for fur- 
ther information, as | have reason to 
think it in possession of the enemy. I 
have the honour to transmit returns 
of the kilied and wounded on board 
his Majesty's ships. ‘The loss ov board 
La Renommée is excessive—145 kil- 
led and wounded. Galatea having 
parted company, no return. I have 
the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) 

C. M. Scuomsere, Captain. 

Capt. Beaver,-his Majesty’s ship 
Nisus, Senior Officer at the 
Isle of France. 


{The return of killed and wounded 
on board the Astrea is, 2 seamen kil- 
led; 1 lieutenant, 11 seamen, 3 ma- 
rines, and | boy wounded. On board 
the Phoebe, -7 seamen killed, 1 ntid- 
shipman, 21 seamen, and 2 marines, 
wounded. On board the Galatea, 16 
seamen killed; 1 lieutenant, 2 mid- 
shipmen, 2 lieutenant of marines, and 
41 seamen and marines wounded. } 


[Here fellows a second letter from 
Captain Schomberg, dated Tamatave, 
Madagascar, May 28, giving an ac- 
count of the surrender by capitulation 
of the fort and garrison of Tamatave, 
its dependencies, together with the 
Nereide frigate, of 44 guns, and all 
the vessels in the port. By the second 
article of capitulation, the officers, 
crews, and troops, at Tamatave and 
on board the Nereide, are to be sent 
immediately to France, without being 
considered prisouers of war. ] 





VOLCANO. 


Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman 
ou board his Majesty’s ship Agincourt, 
to his Friend in Arbroath, dated River 
Tagus, August 14, 1811. 


_ ‘Not having it in my power to 
inform you of the progress of the arts 
in this quarter of the globe, I embrace 
the present opportunity of giving you 
‘4 circumstantial, and | doubt not au- 


thentic, account of the proceedings of 
nature, which, | presume, you will 
find not less interesting. 

His Majesty's sloop Sabrina arrived 
here lately, from a cruise off the West« 
ern Isles of Azores, and brought us 
the following account :— 

* On the 16th of June, they ob- 
served two columns of white smoke 
arising from the sea, off the west end 
of the island of St. Michael's, which, 
for some time, they supposed to be an 
engagement, and made all sail to- 
wards it; but were prevented, by the 
wind dying away. ‘The smoke conti- 
nued to ascend with sometimes large 
flames of fire; and they then conclud- 
ed that it was a volcano. Next day, 
they were close in with the island of 
St. Michael's, and found the volcano 
situated about two miles west of that 
island, and still raging in the most 
awful manner. They learnt, from the 


British Consul at St. Michael's, the*' 


smoke was first observed arising from 
that place on the 14th of June, pre- 
vious to which there had been several 
very severe shocks of an earthquake 
felt at St. Michael's, so that the de- 
struction of the whole island was much 
feared; but they ceased as soon as the 
voleano broke out. On the 18th, the 
Sabrina went as near the valcano as 
they could with safely, and found it 
still raging with unabated violence, 
throwing up from under water large 
stones, cinders, ashes, &c. accompa- 
nied with several severeshocks. About 
noon, on the same day, they observed 
the mouth of the crater just showing 
itself above the surface of the sea, 
where there were formerly 40 fathoms, 
or 240 feet of water.- They christened 
it ** Sabrina Island.” A*three, p.m 
same day, it was about 30 feet above 
the surface of the water, and about a 
furlong in length. On the 19th, they 
were within five or six miles of the 
volcano, and found it about 50 feet 
in height and. two-thirds of a mile in 
length, still raging as before, and 
throwing up large quantities of stones, 
some of which fell a mile distant from 
veral water spouts, which, spreading” 
in the air, fell in a heavy rain, accom- 
peice with vast quautities of fine 
lack sand, which completely:covered 
the Sabrina’s decks, at the distance of 
three or four miles fram the yolcanc 


the voleano. The smoke drew up ses ain 
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On the 20th, they went on a cruise, 
leaving the voleano about 150 feet 
high, and a mile in length, still raging 
as formerly, and continuing to in- 
crease in size. 

**On the 4th of July, they again 
visited the volcano, and found it per- 
fectly quiet. They went on shore on 
Sabrina Island (as it is now called), 
and found it very steep; its height 
not less than from 200 to 300 feet.— 
It was with difficulty they were able 
to reach the top of the island, which 
they at last effected, in a quarter 
where there was a gentle declivity ; 
but the ground, or rather the ashes, 
composed of sulpburcous matter,dross 
of iron, &c. was so very hot for their 
feet, that they were obliged soon to 
toreturn. ‘They, however, took pos- 
session of the island in the name of 
his Britannic Majesty; and left an 
English union-jack flying on it. 

“The circumference is now from 
two to three miles. In the middle is 
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a large basin full of boiling-hot wa. 
ter, from which a stream runs into 
the sea; and at the distance of fifty 
yards from the island, the gater, al- 
though thirty fathoms deep, is too hot 
for one to hold his hand in. In short, 
the whole island is but a crater; the 
cliff on the outside appearing as walls, 
as steep within as they are without, 
—The basin of boiling water is the 
mouth, from which the smoke, &e, 
issued. When the Sabrina left it, 
several parts of the cliff continued to 
smoke a little, and it was their opinion 
that it would soon break out again. 

**] presume you are informed of 
this strange phenomenon before now; 
however, as 1 had the foregoing ac. 
count from a young gentleman be. 
longing to the Sabrina,. who was an 
eye-witness of what is related, I con- 
ceived it likely to contain some par: 
ticulars of which you have hitherto 
been uninformed.” 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

IED.} Lately, at Wisbeach, 
BY Miss Judith Mayer, a maiden 
lady. In her will she left the foilow- 
ing bequests:—500]. to build alms- 
houses, to-be called ** Miss Judith 
Mayer's Asylum ;” and the interest of 
12001. to be divided amongst the poor 
yearly for ever; 70l. a year to buy 
coals for the poor people, inhabitants 
of the houses; and 101. to be given 
away yearly in bread, under the di- 
rection of the ten capital burgesses ; 
50s. yearly té the vicar of Wisbeach ; 
and 50s. to the two church-wardens 
yearly, to sce the provisions of her 
will executed. 

KENT. 

The ground on the south side of 
the Old°Church, in Dover Castle, is 
used now as a burial-place for the 
soldiers of the garrison ; and on one of 
the grave-stones is inscribed an Epi- 

-taph to the memory of Hans White, 
who, with bis family, was killed by 
the falling of a but in the Castle, 
Feb. 6, 1799. The style will readily 

point out that lis brother soldier dis- 
dained any dilerary aid in the com- 
position :— 





Stop, brother soldier, as you pass by, 

And read of one that here doth lie; 

He died in his prime, as plainly you may 
see, 

And this is the truth of his — 

He oft was proved a soldier in the field, 

And his conduct always was 

To abhor to fly or yield. 

It was his delight, both early and,late, 

To be submissive to a soldier’s fate. 

But striking was his death, as you'll un 
derstand— 

It was by a stroke of the Almighty’s 
hand. 

*T was by the falling of bis hut 

The threads of him, his wife, 

And children’s lives, were cut. 

Brothers all, to whom life and strength is 
given, 

Must, like him, submit 

To the will of God in Heaven. 

And te the honour of his fame, 

This was erected by his brother soldiers, 

In. memory of his name. 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 


Method of making Stilton’ Cheese. 


This is made in most of the villages 
round Melton Mowbray, but I found 
it impossible to get at the seciet of 
making it from the dairy people; @ 
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from.the conversation [ had with’one 
of the first managers, I should sup- 

se two cheeses. were never made 
alike, as it depends upon the soil, 
herbage, seasons, heat, cold; wet, dry, 
&c. There is no doubt but those 
cheeses require a great deal of care 
and attention, owing, I should sup- 
pose, to their richness and thickness, 
They run from eight to sixteen or 
eighteen pounds, very seldom larger, 
and are sold at.one sbilling per pound. 
Most of the inns in the county retail 
them, the price thirte-n and fourteen 
pence per pound. I was informed by 
the maker that they were never better 
for the table than at a year old, but [ 
believe they are seldom cut so soon. 
The dest of the-other sert of cheese 
made in the county is, my opinion, 
hetter than the generality of the Stil- 
ton, as it is but seldom you meet with 
a real good one. 

In respect to the grand secret of 
making Stilton cheese, L should have 
left the county without acquiring the 
process, if it had not been for the po- 
liteness and attention of Major Che- 
selden, of Somerly, who, upon my 
acquainting him with my disappoint- 
ment, kindly undertook to procure it 
for me from one of bis tenants, who 
was among the first for making it. 
The following is the :eceipt. 

Take the night's cream, and put it 
to the morning’s new milk, with the 
rennet; when the curd is come, it.is 
not to be. broken, as is done with 
other cheeses, but to take it out with 


-asoil-dish altogether, and place it in 


asieve to drain gradually, and as it 
drain, gradually pressing it till it be- 
comes firm and dry; then place it in 
a wooden hoop ; afterwards to be kept 
dry on boards, turned frequently, with 
cloth binders round it, which are to 
be tightened as occasion requires. 

The dairy-maid must not he dis- 
heartened if she does not succeed per- 
fectly in her first attempt. 

in the dairies which I visited, the 
cheeses, after being taken out of the 
wooden hoops, were bound tight round 
with cloth, which cloth was changed 
every day, until the cheese became 
firin enough to support itself; after 
the cloth was taken off, they were 
rubbed every day all over, for two or 
three months, with a brush; and, 
even before the cloth wastaken off, 
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the top and bottom were well rubbed 
every day. 
NORFOLK. 

An experiment was lately made on 
board the Victory, Sir J. Saymarez’s 
flag-ship, of discharging guns without 
the use of fire: it was produced by a 
slight pressure of the ‘inger on a pre- 
pared tube put into the vent of the 
gun; the effect was instantaneous and 
certain, and completely prevenied the 
accidents that so frequently happen 
in action from the loose powder that 
is spilt on the deck. It is the inven- 
tion of the ingenious Captain Manby, 
of Yarmouth. 

Ao alarming circumstance lately 
took place at Lynw Regis. Some 
butchers having driven an ox almost 
to the entrance of the slaughter-house, 
at the smell of the blood he became 
desperate, and, with furious bellow- 
ings, he made his escape, in spite of 
every attempt to restrain bim. He 
tore down the street, scattering terror 
as he he went; the passers by fled in 
all. directions, and he overturned 
every thing that came in contact. At 
length his career’ was stopped, for 
a nioment, by an event as singular 
as shocksng. The body of a young 
woman was being *conveyed to. its 
last home, attended by a band. of 
mourners, and the other decent. so- 
lemnities of a funeral. The enraged 
animal drove with violence at the sad 

rocessicn, dashed the coffin off the 

ier, and actually burst, it open with 
his horus. Our readers will shudder 
when they lean, that the creature 
twice fessed the corpse in ihe aur before 
he lett it! he then gallopped off. The 
dispersed mourners reassembled round 
the body, and wrapped it in a blana 
ket, until another coffin could be 
procured. Weare not able to state 
what further mischief was effected, or 
how the ox was secured. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Weare sorry to state that the town 
of Nottingham and its environs have 
been the scene of considerable riot 
and disorder. It appears, that in the 
dear state of provisions and the de- 
ficiency of employment which pre- 
vails in that district, much irritation 
had been produced among the worke 
men by the introduction of a certain 
wide frame for the manufacture of 
stockings and gaiters, the resvit of 
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which was a considerable saving in 
manual labour. The first attack was 
made ona master weaver at Bulwall. 
The mob surrounded his house, and 
demanded a surrender of the frames. 
This he and his servants resisted, and 
gome shots were exchanged between 
the assailants and the family; in con- 
gequence of which one of the weavers, 
named Westley, was killed, as he was 
entering by a window. The rest of 
the mob retired with the slain body, 
but soon returned with redoubled 
strength and violence. They imme- 
diately broke open the door, and 
wonld have put the whole family to 
death, had they not made their escape 
out at the back door. They then pro- 
ceeded to gut the house, and con- 
sumed every thing that would burn 
by fire. These outrages were con- 
tinued during three days. The ma- 
gistrates called in the assistance of 
the military, but all the force in the 
vicinity consisted only of thirty dis- 
mounted dragoons. . The sheriff, 
therefore, immediately called out the 
posse commitatis, and the Ist and 9d 
reciments of Local Militia, and a far- 
ther aid was required of government 
by a special messenger sent to town 
for that purpose. However, the town 
and neigbhourhrod were restored to a 
state of perfect tranquillity, the Local 
Militia having been assembled, and 
two troops of volunteer cavalry, with 
a detachment of the Queen's Bays. 
The body of John Westley, a na- 
tive of Leicester, the man mentioned 
above, who was shot at Bullwell, near 
Nottingham, in the riot, was removed 
to Arnold, for interment, where he 
had resided about twelve years. The 
hieh sheriff, the under sheriff, and 
about half a dozen magistrates were 
on the spot, attended by a posse of 
constables, and about thirty mounted 
dragaons, who all proceeded with the 
funeral to the church-yard: but be- 
fore the body was removed, the Riot 
Act was read in several places. Near 
ene thousand persons attended on the 
occasion ; the corpse was preceded 
by a number of the deceased’s former 
clubmates, bearing black wands,deck- 
ed with knots of crape. As the corpse 
was lowering into the grave, the bigh 
sheriff proclaimed that an hour had 
elapsed since the reading the Riot 
Act, and informed the multitude, 
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that those who did not instantly dig. 
perse, should be taken into custody a 
rioters ; and two were actually seized 
who did not obey; but, we elieve, 
were set at liberty; and the whole 
quietly dispersed. Many more, we 
understand, were wounded in the va. 
rious conflicts. An inquest was taken 
on view of the body, before the Co. 
roner—Verdict, that he died’ of the 
wound given by Edward Holling. 
worth, or others his assistants, in de. 
fence of himself, his family, house, 
and property. 

Although Nottingham and its neigh- 
bourhood, are free from tumult, in 
consequence of the strong military 
force assembled in that quarter, the 
workmen still urge their complaints, 
and their rights. Ata late meeting 
held at the sign of the Sir Isaac New- 
ton, the frame-work knitters came to 
several resolutions: among others, 
that their earnings as frame-knitters 
were inferior to those of any other 
class Of mechanics; that their pre 
sent grievances were as much to be 
attributed to that irresolute conduct 
in themselves, in not standing forward 
for the rights of the trade, as to an 
imposing principle on the part of 
their employers; and that they would 
resist impositions in future. 

Subsequent accounts in the news- 
papers mention ‘that the rioters had 
changed their system of frame-break- 
ing, by setting fire to barns, &&c; but 
they do not mention any change in 
the system of starcation, by whicli 
these riots had been occasioned! 

YORKSHIRE, 

On Wednesday the celebrated pe- 
destrians, Joseph Beal and Abiam 
Wood, started to run four miles for 
100 guineas each, over the race-course, 
York. Wood took the lead, and kept 
ita mile, when Beal passed him, kept 
the lead, and won it in 21 minutes, 12 
seconds. This young man is only 19 
years of age. The betting at starting 
was five and six to four on Wood. 

On the 2d inst. the tide at Hull was 
higher than known for many feats: 
at the Humber Dock gates it rose to 
the height of 29 feet; and the water 
got into some warehouses adjoining 
the harbour. 

SCOTLAND. . 

Lately, John and Robert, sons of 
AndrewEell, slater, in Pitcairn-greem 
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jn the vicinity of Perth, the former 
12, and the latter 9 years of age, not 
adverting to the rise of the A mond, 
attempted, according to their daily 
custom, to ford‘it immediately above 
the mill-dam, at Cromwell-park, The 
younger of the two beginning to give 
way, bis brother laid hold of him, and 
did not quit his grasp till both were 
swept over the dam, where the water 
has a perpendicular fall of twelve feet, 
and were precipitated to the bottom 
of the pool below. The rebound of 
the water having thrown the oldest 
boy to the surface, he clung to some 
projecting timbers of the dam, and 
though stunned by the fall, and still 
in doubt of life, his first thought was 
of his brother, whose head, as he look- 
ed earnestly round, he observed in 
the centre of the pool. This made 
bim venture his life a second time, 
and plunging in (for he swam well) he 
succeeded in drawing the little boy to 
the bank, though apparently lifeless. 
He then ran, having first laid his bro- 
ther in a proper position, tothe near- 
est louse for help; and, as this was at 
some distance, before bis return the 
hoy had revived, and soon recovered, 
Such an instance of resolution, affec- 
tion, and judgment, in one so young, 
deserves to be recorded. 
IRELAND. 

The trial of Dr. Sheridan, one of 
the Catholic Delegates, commenced 
in Dublin on Thursday, the @Ist in- 
stant, when the charge against the de- 
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fendant was stated by the Attorney- 
General to be, illegally assembling 
under pretence of petitioning; their 
real object being to forma Catholic 
‘Committee in Dublin, to overawe the 
government. On calling over the 
pannel of jurymen 22 were objected 
to by the crown.—The case on the 
part of the prosecution ciosed the 
same evening, when the court ad- 
journed to Friday, on which day ac- 
counts have just been briefly received, 
** that Dr. Sheridan was acquitted.” 

The following article is copied from 
the Dublin Evening Post: 

** Five Actions against the Chief 
Justice —-The Catholic gentlemen, 
now. under prosecution, have com- 
menced actions against Chief Justice 
Downes. Two months notice required 
by the statute, had been served in 
September, and expired a few weeks 
since. Yesterday morning, as the 
Chief Justice was stepping into his 
carriage, on his way to the Four 
Courts, he was served with five writs 
of Latitat, at the suit of Mr. Taaffe, 
Mr. Scurlog, Mr. Kirwan, Dr. Breen, 
and Dr. Burke, five of the Catholic 
gentlemen arrested under his warrant 
in August last.—These actions have 
been instituted under the advice of 
Mr. Serjeant Shepherd, and other 
eminent counsel. The damages, in 
each action, are laid at 5000]. ‘Three 
of the actions are to be tried in the 
Court of Exchequer: the others in 
the Court of Common Pleas.” 


—>——— 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 
Oct. 23, to Nov. 28, 1811, inclusive. 
[Extracted from the London Gazette.]—Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. 


YLETT W. New Broad-street, up- 

holsterer, (Harrison, Lambeth-road) 
Avenell C. Portsea, watch-maker, (Ho- 
ward, Portsea) Austin J. Lamb's Con- 
duit-street, linen-draper, (Noy and Co. 
Mincing-lane) Atkins S, Bridgewater- 
square, watch-case-maker, (Colman, Fur- 
nival’s-Ifn) Allen W. jun. Worcester, 
glove-manufacturer, (Becke, Bream's- 
buildings) Acton J. C. Kingsland, vic- 
tualler, (Walker, Old Jewry) 

Bidgood J. Swallow-st., cork-cutter, 
(Haynes, Fenchurch-st) Bidgood J. and 
Edwards R. P. Swallow-st., cork-cutters, 
(Haynes, Fenchurchest) Bell J. Lime- 
house, boat-builder, (Lang, America-sq) 
Benta C, F. Kingston-upon-Hull, tailor, 


(Egerton, Gray’s-Inn-sq) Bevan’ W. 
Crombie’s-row, plumber, (Fitzgerald, Le- 
man-st) Bryant F. Holborn, leather- 
dresser, (Jones & Co Covent-Garden) 
Bate J. G. Liverpool, merchant, (Windle, 
John-st) Brown J. Liverpool, cotion- 
manufacturer, (Ellis, Chancery-lane) 
Brownridge S, Leeds, merchant; (Sykes 
& Co New-Inn) By W. and Sands J. 
Fenchurch-st. Chambers, ship and in- 
surance-broker, (Reardon & Co Corbet- 
court) ‘Birch W. and Lueas J. Fleet-st., 


poper-stainers, (North, Clement’s-Inn). 


Berry W. Alphington, tanner, (Jennings 
& Co Carey-st) Brough H. Camberwell, 
mariner, (Jones & Co Size-lane) Brand- 
ligt C. jun. Lime-st. merchant, (Harrison, 
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Salter’s-ball-court) Blythe J. Bristol, champs W. W. Lawrence-Pountney-lane, 
merchant, (Price & Co Lincoln’s-Inn) merchant, (Harvey & Co St. Helen’s. 
Bugby J. Henrietta-st. coal-merchant, place). 

(Bugby, Symond’s-Inn) Barrs W. Tem- Edwards E. Hambrook, miller, (Mere- 
ple-hall, Sibson, Leicestershire, miller, ;dith and Co Lincoln’s-Inn) Eilt T. §, 
(Battye, Chancery-lane) Beeston K. & Grafton-street, tarner, (Jeyes, Charlotte. 
Briggs M. Margaret-st. milliners, (High- st) Elliott D. Cheddington, butcher, 
moor & Co Bush-lane) Boissunuade J. (Eyles, St. George’s-court) Elworthy J. 
Charing-cross, jeweller, (Kibblewhite & Plymouth-dovk, money-scrivener, (Col. 
Co Gray’ s-Inn-place) Barnett M. New- lett & Co. Chancery-lane) Evans W, P, 
road, St. George’s, watch-maker, (Goode, Pwilhell, draper, (Shepherd,. Bartleit’s. 
York-st) Brassington S. Burslem, gla- buildings). Eastland J. Oldford, Middle. 
zier, (W ilson, King’s Bench Walks) Bai- sex, dealer and chapman, (Serle, Child's, 
ley J. Fry’s-place, tailor, (Reynolds, Ches- place). 


hunt) Bromley W. Broad-street-build- Foulkes R.. Wilmot-street, linen-draper, 
ings, any sp (Abrahams & Co Jewry- (Dimes, Friday-st) Field R. Yalding, 
st) erry Cc, jan. Norwich, bookse er, dealer, (Newcombe, Vine-si) Fryer C, 


(wind us & CB. Chancer ry-lane) Blyth J. Little Chelsea, builder, (Willoughby, 
Chelmsford, merchant, (Bigg, Hatton- Clifford’s-Inn) France W. & BennettJ. 
garden) Barticy W. Whi e Swan Tap, High-st. Shoreditch, tallow - chandlers, 
Skinner-st. broker, (Jackes, Belvedere- (Annesley and Co, Tokenhouse - yard) 
place) Boxe J. G. Liverpool, merchant, Franck J, C. Poland-street, tailor, (Tur- 
(Windle, John-st) Beland & F. Rood- ner, Edward-st) Fry H. Bedford- -plaee, 
lane, merchant, (Sherwood, Canterbury- money-scrivener, (Wh: itby, Buckingham. 
square): st) Fisher G. Doncaster, gardener, (King, 
Cierk W. Putney, stock-broker, (Oak- Castle-st) Forster J. Poster-lane, silver. 
ley, Martia’s-lane) Crouch F. W. Gren- smith, (Watkins, Stene-buildings) Fo. 
ville-street, dealer in music, (Coleman, therley T. and White R. jun. Gosport, 
Furniva!’s-Inn) Cooper J. Sheiiield, li- ship-chandlers, (Cruickshank, Gosport), 
nen-drapert (Bleasdale & Co New-Inu) Furlonge M. Lloyd’s Coffee-house, mer. 
Clough J. H. Liverpool, merchant, (Win- chant, (Passmore, Warnford-co.)  Friede- 
Jabn-st) Corran W. Liverpool, li- berg M. Portsmouth, ship-agent, (Isaacs, 
exchant, (Windle, John-st). Cock- Bevis Marks) Fields T. Hackney, stock- 
W. Cheltenham, uphoisterer, (Alex- broker, (Shéarman, Hart-st) Forster J. 
der, New-square, Lincoln's-Inn) Cay Wigan, grocer, (Windle, John-st). 
vc. J. Bishop-Wearmouth, Durham, coal- Gardne r W. Haymarket, victualler, 
fitter, Wharton « Co Lamb’s-buildings) (Taylor, Fors 4 Gaskill JJ & J. and 
Collins J Brunpwick- house, Lewisham- Cleme mntso ad. Minories, merchants, (Mar- 
roa:’, S.ath ‘Noy & Co Mincing-lane) son, Newington-butts). Green J. Debp- 
Casheer - Ru ij vert-stre et, cooper, (Rivers, ling, Kent, farmer, (Jones, Millman. 
Gartick-bili) Clark J. Alie-street, carver place) Goodfellow H. Anthony-st. mari- 
and gilder, (Robinson & Co Charter- ner, (Denton & Co Gray’s-Inn) Ganton 
hous: -stuare) Cotton T. Bishopsgate-st. J. Earl-street, victualier, (Burnett, Inner 
insurance-broker, (Wild & Co Casile-st) ‘Temple-lane) Goldfinch E. Canterbury, 
Cooper S. jun. Liverpool, wheelwright & chemist and druggist, (Nethersole & Co 
blacksmith, (Cooper & Co Southampton- Essex-st) Gould J. Plymouth, builder, 
buildings) Cofiin J. Merthyr Tydvil, (Follett, Paper- buildings) Gould J. 
tanner, (Jenkins & Co New-lun) Clark Brixtun-causeway, stone - mason, (Try, 
J. Deptford, mealman, (Hore, furniva!’s- Stockwell) Greenwood C. Bradley-Mill, 
Inn) Copplestoa T. M. Kensington, vie- Marsden, cottoutwist spinner, ( (Blakelock 
tualies, (Battey, Sloane-st) Curtis J. & Co Serjeant’s-Inn) Greenwood C, anil 
Vere-street, hosier and glover. Greenwood J. jun. Bradley-Mills, cotton- 
Dovsc.. E. Brampton-mills, Hunting- spinners, (Ellis, Chancery-iane) Graham 
donshire, miller, ‘Cooper & CoSouthamp- C, Oxford, innholder, (Walsh, Oxford). 
ton-buildings)} Dalby E. Bueklersbury, Hill J. Park-street, plasterer, (Green- 
warehouserman, (Tarn, Wernford-court) well and Co Bentinck-street). Haywood 
Duaster R.. Fen-court, Fenchurel.-street, T. Edgwarc-road, coach-maker, (Hulme, 
underwriter, (Humphreys, Tokenhouse- Russell- -square). Harris C. Shoreditch, 
yard) Dawson T. and Powling W. Ald- baker, (Dalston, Took’s-court). Holmes 
gate, linen-drapers, (Martin, Vinter’s- F. Vere-st. merchant, (Passmore, Warn- 
halt) Dupont F. J. Watford, draper, ford-court). Hectlis J. Isherwood R. and 
(Liewellin, Nobie-st) Dew W. Olid-street- Gregory R. Bol ton- de! Moors, corn-dealers, 
road, tallow-chandler, (Jesse, Furnival's- (Shephard & Co Bedford-row). Hitch- 
Inn) Dawson W. Berwick-upon-T'weed, cock G. Buill-stairs, Christchurch, boats 
draper, (Bell & Co Bow-lene) Des- builder, (Clutten, St. Thotaas’s-street), 
' 
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Hughes T. Perceval-street, Clerkenwell, cester, maltstér, (Cardales & Co Gray’s- 
puilder, (Selhy, Upper Charles-st). Har- Inn). Moore G. jun. Colchester, seeds- 
rig R. sen. Harris R. jun. Wilkinson J. man, (Cutting, Bartlett’s-buildings). Mat- 
and Harris W: Watling-street, wholesale thews G. Hythe, hatter, (North, Clement’s 
Jinen-drapers, (Bourdillon & Co. Little Inn). Moffatt J. Sutton Valence, Kent, 
Friday-street). Heath S, Birmingham, sadler, (Hunt, Surrey-street). . Mould D. 
boot and shoe-maker, (Nicholls, Gray’s- \ Newcastle- under - Lyme, brush - maker, 
Jun-square). Hawes W. Hamersmith, (Wilson, King’s Bench Walks). Miles 
manufacturer, (Jennings and Co Carey- J. Gun-alley, Bermondsey, fellmonger, 
street). Harrison N. R. Tadeaster, inn- (Drew, Bermondsey-street). Moore J. 
holder, (Barber, Gray’s-Inn). Hancock Colchester, chinaman, (Cutting, Bartlett’s 
J. Rotherhithe-street, mast-maker, (Nind, buildings). Magnie J. Church-row, Pan- 


“Throgmorton-street). Hunt P. Notting- cras, dealer in musical instruments, (Pop- 


ham, grocer, (Berridge, Haiton-garden). kin, Dean-strect Muggeridge J. Har- 
Holmes S. St.. Ann’s, Limehouse, soap- leyford-place, builder, (Wasborough, Sun- 
maker, (Cokayne,. Lyon’s-Inmn). Hyde court). 
W. Manchester, merchant, (Cunliffe, | NorrisJ. Holborn, woollen-draper, (Pal- 
Manchester). Haydon N. King-street, mer & Co Copthali-court). Norcross T. 
Bloomsbury, milliner, (Blake and Son, Preston, cotton- manufacturer, (Blake- 
Cook’s-court). “Higginson H. Finsbury- lock & Co. Serjeant’s-Inn). Needham R. 
square, merchdnt, ‘Murray,Birchin lane). Old Broad-street, auctioneer, (Few & Co 
Hayward F. New Saram, tailor, (Davis, Covent Garden). 
Lothbury). Owen L. Manchester, corn-dealer, 
Johnstone W. P. Kingszate-str. painter (Milne & Co Temple). Oakham T. Castle- 
and giazier, (Castle, Cursitor-st). Jehn-. street, bedsteat-manfacturer,, (Courteen, 
son J. Great Alie-street, wine and porter- Walbrook). Oghun H. Crowa-st. fringe- 
merchant, (Nettlefold, Somerset-street). Maker, (J. & W. Richardson, New-Inn) 
De Bart uckson Ww. Hatfield-Peverel, Pickcring R. Liverpool, wine-merchant, 
Essex, innkeeper, (Cutting; Bartlett.s- (Shephard & CoGray’s-fnn). Purnell W. 
buildings). Janaway E. Laeeeaen, Bristol, cornfactor, (Whitcombe and Co 
toy-warehouse, (Abbott, Abchurch-yard), Serjeant’s-Inn). Poolton J. Bilston, iron 
Kershaw T. Rochdale, flannel-manu- dealer, (Price & Co. Lincoln’s-Inn). Par- 
facturer, (Blakelock and Co Serjeant’s-' nell S. Kingston, linen-draper, (Sweet & 
Inn). Knight T. D. Grove-place, City- Co Basinghall-sireet). Powell C. Wap- 
road, insurance-broker, (Lamb,Swithin’s- ping High-street, woollen=draper, (Pullen, 
lane), Kendall J. Exeter, statuary, (Wil- Fore-street). Peer R. Cricklade, dealer 
liams & Co Princes-street). Kellaway T. in cattle, (Hughes, Dean-street). Prince 
Walworth, carpenter, (Watson, Clifford’s W. Pontefract, grocer, (Blakelock & Co 
Inn). King C, Albany, Piccadilly, bill- Serjeant’s-Inn). Parker J. Gargrave, 
broker, (Wilkiuson & Co Margaret-st). Yorkshire, and Hepworth W. Hebden, 
Kelly M. Pall-mall, music-scller, (White Yorkshire, cotton-twist spinners, (Exley 
& Co. Tokenhouse-yard). Kirke T. D. & Co Furnival’s-Inn). “Pearks J. Little 
Kingston-npon-Hull, lineu-draper, (Ex- St. Martin’s-lane, victualler, (Rhodes & 
ley & Co Furnival’s-Inn). Co St. James’s-walk, Clerkenwell). Plat- 
Lonsdale W. Liverpool, merchant, ten T. jun. King’s Lynn, cabinet-maker, 
(Chambre, Chapel-street). Lowe T. Bo- (Anstice & Co Inner-T emple). Pearce E. 
tolph-lane, oilman, (Sherwood, Canter- Evesham, shopkeeper, (Smart, Staple- 
bury-square). Laing C.-Wapping, ship- [nn). Pollit J. and Bennett J. Manches- 
chandler, (Hackett, Old Bethiem). Lus- ter, cotton-spinners, (Edge, Manchester), 
combe P. Gravesend, tailor and draper, Potter T. Walworth, liquor-merchant, 
(Stratton & Co Shoreditch). Lewiton A, (Vandercom & Co Bush-lane). Parker J. 
Oldland, Gloucestershire, coal - dealer, Mortimer-street, goldsmith, (Bland, Rac- 
(Price & Co Lincoln’s-Inn). Lee H. jun. quet-court), Poulson G. Stoke-upon~ 
Kingston-upon-Hull, grocer, (Edmunds, Trent, potter, (W iltis & Co. Warnford. 
Exchequer Office of Pleas). Lindon R, court). Peacock R. Liverpool, coach- 
Bristol, timber-merchant, (James, Gray’s- ™aker, (Windle, John-street). Pfeil A. L. 
Inn-sq). Le Mesurier F. Lloyd’s Cofive- Pishopsgate-street, merchant, (Gregson & 
house, merchant, (Dann & Co. Broad-st), Co. Angel-street). 
Lockwood J. Strood, money zscrivener, Roiley J. Bolton-le-Moors, cotton-ma-~ 
(Watts & Co Symond’s-Inn). nufacturer, (Shepherd and Co. Bedford- 
Matthews S. Manchester, shopkeeper, row). Richardson J. Bethnal-green,finere 
(Hurd, King’s Bench Walk). Macke F. chant, (Hellyer, Adam-street, Adelphi). 


Paternoster-row, Spital-fields, hatsmaker, Redman M. Queen’s Head, St. Martin’s- * 


(Phipps, Gutter-lang), Morgan T, Wor- le-grand, dealer, (Syddall, Aldersgate-st). 
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438 Bankruptcies. 


Ross J. Liverpool, baker, (Cardales & Co. 
Gray’s-Inn). Rangeley J. and Tetley G. 
Gomersall, Yorkshire, cotton-spinners, 
(Evans, Hatton-garden). 

Shepherd T, Great Mary-le-bone-street, 
linen-draper, (Oakley, Martin’s-lane). 
SmythJ.G. East Stonehouse, Devonshire, 
merchant, (Alexander, New-squ.). Sis- 
ley T. Isle of Thanet, merchant, (Austen, 
Holborn-court). Shaw E. Lambeth- 
Walk, victualler, (Kiss, Printer-street). 
Shufflbotham T. Dunstable, shopkeeper, 
(Reardon & Co. Corbet-court).- Smith 'T. 
Tipton, near Birmingham, edge-tool-ma- 
ker, (Hughes, Dean-street). Sees J. Pen- 
nington-street, cooper, (Finchett, Great 
Prescott-street). Stavert T. Liverpool, 
merchant, (Cooper & Co Southampton- 
buildings). Sykes J. and G. Curriers’- 
hall-court, and of Uddersfield, clothiers, 
(Noy and Co. Mincing-lane). Slade G. 
Riverhead, brandy - merchant, (Booth, 
Queen-street). - Stark A. Buckingham- 
street, tailor, (Price, Poland-st). Sher- 
win S. Lucas-street, patent-glass enamel- 
ler, (Cranch, Union-court). Shirley J. 
Worcester, woolstapier, (Becke, Bream’s- 
buildings). ShuterJ. New Sarum, linen- 
draper, (Blake and Son, Cook’s-court). 
Simmons G. Stangate-street, dealer and 
chapman, (Eyre, Gray’s-Iun-sq). Saxon 
J. Manchester, cotton-twist merchant, 
(Milne & Co Temple). Simonds S. Ra- 
ven-row, Spital-ficlds, glass-merchant, 
(Bennett, New-fnu-buildings). Saxelby 
G. Ludgate-hill, boot and shoe-maker, 
(Willet & Co Finsbury-square). 

Tempest W. H. Vauxhall, haberdasher, 
(Burn, Auction-mart). Tattersall T. 
Manchester, grocer, (Milne & Co. Tem- 
ple). Timberlake E. Great Mary-le-bone- 
street, poulterer, (Mayhew, Symond’s- 


[Novensiy 


Inn). Thurman G. Birmingham, betta 


(Kinderley & Co Holborn-court). Thorn- 
ton J. White-street, carpenter, (Meymoit 
Burrow’s- buildings). Taylor J; Shil- 
bottle, dealer and chapman, | (Flexney 
Gray’s-Inn-sq). Thornton R. Liverpool, 
timber-merchant, (Windle, John-street), 
Todd G. aud J. Liverpool, woollen-dra. 
pers, (Chambre, Chapel-street). Toller 
E. Godmanchester, corn-buyer, (€ Jennell, 
Stapje-Inn). Tadbunter J. Hythe, sad. 
ler, (Carter, Staple-Inn). 

Valentine J. H. Church-passage,Lhiyd’s 
Coffee-house, insurance-broker, (Riving, 
ton, Fenchurch-buildings). 

Wood H. Workington, grocer, ( Pearson, 
Staple-Inn). Whitehead J. Moffate-str, 
baker, (Taylor, Old-street-road). | Wils 
kinson T. and S. Nottingham, hosiers, 
(Kinderley & Co. Gray’s-lun). Watson H, 
Weymouth-imews, coach-maker, (Lang- 
ley, Charlotte-street, Bedford -square), 
Willoughby S. Bread-street-hill,  coal- 
merchant, (Jesse, Furyival’s-lun), Wiles 
J. Meciton Mowbray, painter and papers 
hanger, (Birket, Boud-court). Watsond, 
York, linen-draper, (Evans, Hatton-gars 
den). Ward J. Church-street, mauufac- 
turer, (Highmore & Co. Bush-lane), 
Whaley J. Coventry-street, boot and shoe- 
maker, (Ballachey and Co. Angel-court). 
Wharton J. Chester, corn-dealer, (Win- 
die, John-street). Wilkinson R. and Sut- 
tun J. Manchester, drapers, (Ellis, Chan- 
cery-lane). Walker H. H. and Sunder- 
land H. Halifax, dyers, (Wiglesworth, 
Gray’s-Inn), Wilson W. Shakspeare- 
walk, master-mariner, (Michell, Union- 
court). Wilkes J. S, Liverpool, mer. 
chant, (Windle, John-strect). } 

Yalden J. Winchester, miller, (Alleug 
Clifford’s-Inn). 





PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICFK, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


CANALS. 
Croydon, 22/. per share. 
Grand Junction, 200/. ditto. 
Grand Surrey, 105/. ditto 
Grand Union, 16/. per share disc. 
Huddersfield, 232. per share 
Kennet and Avon, 30/. ditto 
Leeds and Liverpool, 196/. ditto 
Leicestershire & NorthamptonshireUnion, 
#51. ditto 
Rochdale, 52/. ditto 
Wilts and Berks, 237. 10s. ditto 
DOCKS. 
Commercial, 130/. per share. 
Lerdon, 120/. per cent. 


Noo, 22, 1814. 


West-India, 1607. per cent. 
Commercial Road, 127/. ditto 


WATER-WORKS. 
Fast London, 90/. per share 


Grand Junction, 2/. per share presi. 


Kent, 781. per share 


South London, 90/. ditto 


West Middlesex, 90/. ditto 
York Buildings, 1032. ditto. 


INSURANCE-OFFICKS, 


Albion, 521. per share 
Globe, 1152. ditto 
Imperial, 701. ditto 


L. Worre and Co, Canal, Dock, § Stock Brokers. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HE wheat-sowing season has been completed with the best prospect of success. 
In several places the breadths have-been extended. The crops of winter pota- 
toes are generally taken up, and have proved very plentiful. The late rains hiave 
been exceedingly favourable for ploughing, and the wheats have felt the benefit. of 
them. Grass has been abundant, and of gopd quality. Cattle cabbage is increasing 
imculture. Oats and beans have been found the best crops, but barley and pease 
are generally deficient. 

Prices of meat at Smithfield market:—Beef, 4s. 0d. to 5s. 6d.; mutton, 5s. Od. t® 
$s. d.; veal, 5s. to 8s.; pork, 48, Od, to 7s. Od. 


Middlesex, Nov. 25. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theW inchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140Ibs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Nov. 16, 1811. 








































































































INLAND COUNTIES, MARITIME COUNTIES. 

Wheat) Rye Barley; Oats Wheat; Rye |Barley; Oats 
gs dis. djs dis. d. s. djs. s&s dis. d. 
Middsx. |115 11) 53 7] 48 5} 38 LOPEssex ........ 116 &| 47 ©] 50 ese 6 
Surrey [122 #8] 52 8] 53 0} 43 aa ee 4 115 8} 54 0} 49 836 8 
Hertford}109 1] 52 6] 47. 4) 33 GiiSussex....... jf21 4 52 0/35 6 
Bedford |102 10] 50 4] 47 4] 33 Suffolk ......j107 6} 48 8| 47 9136 0 
Huntin. |104 5 48 10} 29 Cambridge ....j102 6} 54 0] 44 6/25 10 
Northa. }105 6) 53 9) 51 4} 35 Norfolk ,......}103 4) 64 0} 47 1)32 0 
Rutland |101 3 52 91 30 6fLincoln ......| 98 2) 48 2) 46 3/31 4 
Leicest.| 95 01 56 6) 49 5} 33 York ...¢..,..1 90 2) 47 5) 43 4i99 5 
Notting./101 2) 52 6) 51 8] 30 Durham .,....] 91 11 47 0)29 3 
Derby | 95 7 49 8] 82 Northumberlan.| 86 9/51 4} 4% 5/31 11 
Stafford | 99 0 54 7} 34 Cumberland ,.| 89, 6] 45 11) 42 2/29 18 
Salop j|106 9} 69 | 61 1) 34 Westmorland ..} 90 3) 48 0} 38 4/29 3 
Herefor.|109 , 6] 64 0} 52 8] 32 Lancaster ....) 92, 9|—+ 31 2 
Wor’st. |110 11] 58 06) 56 0} 36 Chebter ::... vse a9 3 59 4/31 4 
Warwic,/113 6 59 4] 37 Fmt. os.%%-. 4) 8 & 5. 8) ——— 
Wilts (116 0 54 4] 33 Denbigh .,....j102 5|—+ 59 10132 9 
Berks [118 11|}———| 49 2) 36 Anglesea ...... 40 0/26 0 
Oxford |117 10 48 0} 32 Carnarvon 87 4 45 4/26 4 
Bucks 113 @|———| 46. 6} 35 Merioneth . 96 4|——| 52 9\29 6 
Brecon {118 4] 74 8) GO 9} 32 Cardigan......j101 @j|————| 56 O]21 oO 
Montgo.| 97 1 | 52 9},34 S5fPembroke ....] 98° 7/———| 53 7j20 ‘0 
Radnor, }106 1 52 2} 32 Of/Carmarthen .,}101 4 61 - 622 0 
Glamorgan 112 1 56 3/28 0 
— Gloucester ....|117 3>-—-———} 53 4/32 10 
Somerset ...... 120 3 5a olo9 8 
Average of England and Wales. \{Monmouth lig 9 55 8) —— 
Wheat 105s. 5d.; Rye 54s. 6d.; Barley#s/Devon........|108 7/————] 48 2/31 1 
51s. 2d.; Oats 31s. 10d.; BeansjjCornwall....../100 @|———/j 49 11/26 5 
56s. 9d.; Pease 64s. lld.; OatmealjjDorset........j122) 5 54 4|29.6 
48s. 8d. Hants eoeesJl2L L1j————} 51 3)34 3 

BILL of MORTALITY, from OCT. 22, to NOV. 26, 1811. 
CHRISTENED. BURIED. 2and 5 - 195] 60 and 70 I50 


Males 1320 Males 1077 
Females1291 ost Females 930 2 2007 


Whereof have died under two yearsold 645 


5 and 10 - 761470 and 80 116 
10 and 20 ~ 67 | 80 and’ 90-39 
20 and 30 - 146] 90 andl0Q- 7 
‘ 30 and 40 - 170 
Peck Loaf, 55.8d. 5s.8d. 58.9d. 6s. 63.1d. 40 and 50 ~ 215 
Salt, 20. per bushel, 44d, per Ib. 50 and 60 ~- 181 
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